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Fe TORE NE spring morning in the year of 1922, 
is PEA. AR a southern housewife admitted to her 
( j p> MF avartment a well-dressed stranger, 

IS Wiad & who, without definitely committing her- 
PIAPF0)\| self, managed to imply that she was 
ae connected with a health improvement 
The home maker was impressed by her 







campaign. 
visitor’s technical knowledge of foods: the latter ap- 
peared to be intimately conversant with vitamins, cal- 
The stranger’s remarks 
deftly led up to this question: “Do you use self-rising 
flour?” 

The housewife could not answer definitely; so 


ories, and mineral contents. 


Mandy, the cook, was summoned. “Yaas’m, never used 
nothin’ else,but! Meks de bes’ biscuits what is.” 

An expression that commingled pain and surprise 
drew the visitor’s features. Leaning forward, she laid 
a confidential hand on her hostess’ knee. “My dear, 
let me give you a few facts about self-rising flour.” 

When the stranger had finished, the housewife 
looked thoughtful, and Mandy, who had given rolling 
eyed attention to every word, vented her feelings. 

“Lawdy, does you mean I’se lak to have kidney 
trouble and lose de linin’ of my stummick if I keeps 
on eatin’ self-rising flour?” 

The cook was informed that such a situation was 
not improbable. Mandy left the room, muttering that 
she “sho’ never would use no mo’ dat self-rising flour.” 
Mandy’s employer had already heard of the harmful- 
ness of self-rising flour. She had read newspaper 
advertisements, circulars and pamphlets (always of 
anonymous origin) denouncing the product as the 
cause of cancer and pellagra, or innumerable intes- 
tinal disorders. But never before had the matter been 
presented as convincingly as by this health mission- 
ary. That a baking powder manufacturer* had thus 
prepared for the sale of his own product seldom 
occurred to the disciples of the 
seemingly altruistic canvasser. 

Few housewives who listened to 
the stranger’s story formed any con- 
nection between the self-rising flour 
knocker and the baking powder 
booster who followed in the wake of 
the former a fortnight later. 


ere an incident is typical of the 
guerrilla warfare waged for a 
decade against soft wheat millers 
by a jealous competitor. To check 
the popularity of self-rising flour, 
which was curtailing the sale of bak- 
ing powder, no means were neglect- 
ed. Home economics women were 
employed to write textbooks dis- 
crediting this pre-leavened, general 
purpose flour. An alleged physician 
printed warnings against its use. 

*In fairness to other baking powder 
manufacturers, it must be stated that 
only one company pursued these tac- 
tics, and other manufacturers refused 
to condone its campaign. In fact, this 
one manufacturer is now a defendant 
before the Federal Trade Commission 


for unfair competition with other bak- 
ing powder concerns. 
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Newspaper readers were told to beware. These ad- 
monitions came from such a variety of sources, and 
the baking powder corporation was so skillful in con- 
cealing its hand, that the public began to regard anti- 


self-rising flour propaganda as a better health move- 





Dr. E. M. Nelson in Chemical Laboratory of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 


‘By 2 Yosephine Lurie 2Sessup 


and “Dr. W H. oytrowd 


ment, carried on in the interest of social welfare. For 
a time, soft wheat millers were undisturbed by ma- 
licious falsehoods circulated against their products. 
Self-rising flour had given satisfaction to thousands 
of housewives for almost half a century; an envious 
As their com- 
petitor increased his aggressiveness, however, self- 


rival could not affect its popularity. 


rising flour manufacturers were forced to consider the 
reactions of a misinformed public. When cancer pre- 
sented an element of mystery to the medical profes- 
sion, the home maker could not be censured for avoid- 
ing a product which, she had been informed by print 
and word of mouth, was responsible for the disease. 


tld wheat millers realized the necessity of con- 
certed action if their product were to survive a de- 
liberate attempt at annihilation. The Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association resulted. On April 21, 1923, a 
group of soft wheat millers assembled in Nashville, 
Tenn., to create an organization “to develop and dis- 
tribute accurate information regarding the nutritive 
and healthful properties of soft wheat flour; to adver- 
tise its value as a food, and more especially when 
converted into self-rising flour; to maintain labora- 
tories and general supervision over the products of its 
members, to the end that the consuming public may at 
all times be assured of purity, strength and whole- 
someness; to register a label or symbol for the ex- 
clusive use of its members as a guaranty of such 
purity, strength, and healthfulness; to assist its mem- 
bers as may be necessary and expedient in the pro- 
duction and distribution of soft wheat flour; to estab- 
lish, own and control a trademark or label, to make 
known the purposes and meaning of such label, and 
to punish misrepresentation as to quality or other 
matters by expulsion of members, by enforcement of 
penalties, and by prosecution under statutes and gen- 
eral laws.” (Bylaws of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Article 
II.) 
The first step in carrying out the 
’ association’s purpose was a rigid in- 
vestigation of self-rising flour: its 
chemical composition, baking quali- 
ties, and nutritive value. Lacking 
research facilities at headquarters, 
the association engaged a chemist at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, to 
conduct exhaustive experiments re- 
garding the chemical composition 
and keeping qualities of self-rising 
flour. Baking tests were made, also. 
These experiments were highly satis- 
factory, and were corroborated by 
impartial investigations of state 
food chemists, with no interest in 
the matter save that of public wel- 
fare. The reports of officials in 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and other southern states 
—where soft wheat flour enjoys its 
widest sale—were uniformly grati- 
fying. 


Having secured indorsement of 
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its product by such authorities, the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association be- 
gan its advertising campaign. The 
Blue Shield was adopted as a guar- 
anty, not only of the purity and 
strength of the leavening contained 
in all self-rising flour sold under 
this stamp, but of the association’s 
willingness to return the purchaser’s 
money in the event that he was not 
entirely satisfied. 


ROM the outset the Soft Wheat 

Millers’ Association advertising 
policy has been constructive. No 
attempt was made to disparage 
competitors. The association’s ob- 
ject was to build good will by edu- 
cating the public to the merits of 
self-rising flour. The publicity cam- 
paign brought to the housewife’s at- 
tention the economical factors of 
this product, and emphasized its 
value in simplifying home baking. 

As educational advertising began 
to bring about the effect desired by 
soft wheat millers, the baking pow- 
der manufacturer redoubled his ac- 
tivities. Not content with maligning 
self-rising flour to housewives, rep- 
resentatives of this corporation— 
purporting to be connected with government bureaus 
—carried their propaganda and “exhibits” to physi- 
cians, home demonstration agents, food officials, and 
legislators. Only the constant vigilance of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association prevented unfair legisla- 
tion, sponsored by this unscrupulous competitor. 

The association had already brought to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission the unethical 
methods of competition practiced by the baking pow- 
der manufacturer, but in 1923 the commission did not 
feel sufficiently conversant with the facts of the case 
to render a decision. Pending federal investigation of 
its cause, the association determined to oppose its 
adversary as vigorously as high commercial standards 
would permit. 

The establishment of contacts with educational 
agencies was imperative. This could be best accom- 
plished by a person whom community leaders regard- 
ed as a co-worker. In January, 1924, the association 
created a new department, with a college trained home 
economist, in charge. Her work was designed to sup- 
plement the advertising carried on in several hundred 
periodicals. . 

Because of her educational background and prac- 
tical experience, the home economics representative of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association was able to ap- 
proach state home dem- 
onstration agents, presi- 
dents of women’s clubs, 
and directors of college 
departments of foods and 
nutrition. To them she 
explained the meaning of 
the Blue Shield, the asso- 
ciation’s guaranty of the 
purity and strength of 
the leavening in all self- 
rising flour sold under 
this stamp. 


HE emphasized the 

value of self-rising 
flour as a general pur- 
pose product, its use by 
no means confined to bis- 
cuit making. She de- 
scribed the excellent re- 
sults she herself had ob- 
tained with  self-rising 
flour pastries, cakes, and 
quick breads. In_ the 
majority of cases the as- 
sociation’s home econom- 
ics director was wel- 
comed. 

Within a short time 
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home demonstration program, oc- 
curring simultaneously, required a 
number of trained field workers. 
Today four women, holding college 
degrees in foods and nutrition, and 
possessing extensive practical ex- 
perience, represent the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association throughout the 
trade territory of the mill member- 
ship. A fifth field worker, a Ne- 
gress and a former United States 








Miss See Rice, Field Director, and Miss Gladys Kimborough, Laboratory 
Economics Department of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 


after beginning its home economics work, the associa- 
tion realized the necessity for laboratory facilities. 
According to the rules of the association, all flour 
carrying the emblem had to be approved by the home 
economics department with respect to purity and sat- 
isfactory baking qualities. Furthermore, member mills 
were sending in recipes to be tested, and asking for 
reports on flour, both plain and self-rising, with 
regard to baking and keeping qualities. Recipes for 
cook books, to be distributed in the trade territory, 
had to be worked out. A laboratory was essential. 


N Oct. 1, 1924, the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 

tion moved to its present headquarters at 1527 
Broad Street, Nashville, Tenn. Here a thoroughly 
modern home economics laboratory has been equipped, 
an attractive room that features the association’s col- 
ors, blue and white. In order that the problems of 
the greatest number of housewives may be considered 
—the farm wife’s as well as the city dweller’s—three 
types of stove are, used: oil, gas and electric. 

Increasing demand for its services compelled an 
expansion of the home economics staff. Educational 
agencies throughout the South were requesting demon- 
strations of soft wheat flour. A food show in North 
Carolina, a cooking school in Georgia, a Tennessee 





A View of the Nutrition Laboratory of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 


Director, Home 


agricultural extension agent, has 
recently begun work among cooks 
and housewives of her own race. 

Closely correlated with the home 
economics department, the associa- 
tion’s nutrition laboratory studies 
soft wheat flours with regard to 
their food value. This laboratory 
provides material concerning the 
healthful properties of soft wheat 
flour for the field workers to dis- 
seminate in popular form. 


— publicity material prepared 
in the nutrition laboratory is 
designed to convince both layman 
and scientist of soft wheat flour’s 
vital place in the American dietary. 

The chemical laboratory of the 
association, supplementing the in- 
dispensable mill laboratory, as well as the association’s 
home economics and nutrition laboratories, adapts sci- 
entific methods to the soft wheat miller’s needs. Chem- 
ical analysis and research illuminate a flour defect 
which can be revealed in no other way—except, per- 
haps, through a depressing sales report. The skill 
and knowledge of highly trained chemists are at the 
service of association members for investigation of 
soft wheat problems which are not practicable in the 
mill laboratory. 

The value of this association is not a theory, but 
an accomplished fact. At its inception it was con- 
fronted with the immediate emergency of breaking 
down prejudice against self-rising flour in the South- 
east, built up by the expenditure of vast sums of 
money. This job of the baking powder company 
reached high places among state and federal officials, 
extended into legislative halls, and penetrated the 
entire social fabric, from the society leader to the 
lowliest Negro cropper. It had caused a sharp decline 
in self-rising flour sales at the time the association 
began to function. 

The association, by various, but always by honest 


and straight shooting methods, which won the appro-- 


bation of disinterested persons, met squarely the issue 
raised by this anonymous campaign of slander and 
abuse. It defeated 138 
out of 14 attempts at 
vicious legislation, losing 
only in Texas, where self- 
rising flour is practically 
unknown. It obtained re- 
tractions from state and 
federal officials, who were 
misled by baking powder 
agents of concealed iden- 
tity. It converted scores 
of doctors and home 
demonstration agents, 
who had likewise been 
misinformed, from knock- 
ers to boosters of self- 
rising flour. It secured 
a cease and desist order 
to the baking powder 
company from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
It sold to thousands the 
idea of purity and whole- 
someness of self-rising 
flour carrying the Blue 
Shield. As a result of 
only one year of the 
campaign, the combined 
self-rising flour sales of 
(Continued on page 579.) 
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TRADE COMMISSION TURNS YELLOW 


HE preliminary report of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission to the United States Senate is a tissue of 
falsehood by inference, and consciously calculated to 
prejudice public opinion against millers in reprisal 
for their refusing to acquiesce in the commission’s 
extra-legal prying. Such parts of it as are published 
in newspapers clearly were intended for that express 
purpose, and the commission knew when it prepared 
it that it wholly misrepresented any condition actually 
existing within the industry. 

If any proof were needed that millers had every 
reason to deny information to the commission’s repre- 
sentatives it is to be found in the distortion of such 
alleged facts as it did get. Further, if any justifica- 
tion were required for the recent action of millers in 
seeking protection in the courts it is apparent in this 
malevolent report to the Senate, a vicious and un- 
truthful attack upon a decent industry given the stand- 
ing of a government document. 

Millers had not and have not now any reason to 
avoid the fullest publicity of conditions in the flour 
milling industry. They had and still have every reason 
to object to the biased and prying activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission acting under warrant of 
the spiteful La Follette resolution of two years ago. 
They know that such investigation was not undertaken 
in any spirit of honest survey, but with the sole aim 
of misrepresenting facts and getting even with those 
millers who had the courage to throw the commission’s 
impertinent hawkshaws out of their offices. 

For two years this industry, competitive to the 
point where its healthful existence is imperiled and 
producing an overwhelming majority of the flour 
consumed in this country without profit to itself, has 
had the Federal Trade Commission snooping about its 
premises looking for the obvious absurdity of com- 
bination or agreement in restraint of trade. Finally, 
as the crowning impertinence, the commission sent its 
tipstaffs to the recent Federation meeting at Chicago 
and, while one of its staff was holding members en- 
tranced with oratory, others were lying in wait in hotel 
corridors, disguised as gentlemen, to waylay their vic- 
tims with summonses. 

If there were anywhere in milling the slightest sug- 
gestion of combination, of price control, of conspiracy, 
or of any sort of restraint against the public interest, 
the action of the Federal Trade Commission, even 
under the malicious La Follette resolution, would be 
justified. But every member of the commission knows, 
as every miller knows, that milling not only is highly 
competitive, but that the intensity of individualism in 
every part of the industry is so great that its stability 
constantly is threatened, 

To investigate milling in search of trade restraint 
is an absurdity. To investigate it as a means of giving 
publicity to viciously false and libelous charges is an 
act of which only so biased and unfair an agency as 
the Federal Trade Commission could be guilty. There 
never was a more outstanding case of oppression in 
office or of wicked misuse of authority of government. 





NOT READY TO BE BRIBED 


jhe the general discussion of what Congress may 

finally do about “farm relief,” it is occasionally sug- 
gested that the milling industry would best serve its 
own self-interest by ceasing to oppose radical legisla- 
tion and seeking a favorable position whereby it could 
profit from whatever scheme may be adopted to sub- 
sidize agriculture. Although the suggestion has the 
appeal of selfish interest, it is to the credit of millers 
that it has gained no support. 

This may be in part due to the millers’ preference 
for enduring present ills rather than fly to those 
charged with dangers of government supervision. 
Equalization fees, export subsidies, protection against 
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price losses and similar attractive prospects could be 
made effective only with complete regulation of mill- 
ing, amounting in the end to politically supervised 
inefficiency. Such a state would be infinitely worse 
than even the present condition of inordinate and de- 
structive competition. 

Larger, however, than millers’ distaste for govern- 
ment control of their industry is their honest opposi- 
tion to a scheme which is un-American, unsound and 
certain to lead to greater discontent and ultimate 
disaster. Even with the bribe of possible profit to 
themselves, millers would yet stand out against what- 
ever in these schemes is unfair to the people as a 
whole. This industry has no desire to be aided at cost 
of economic immorality. 


CONSUMPTION THE REAL INDEX 
HARLES M. SCHWAB recently made this suc- 
cinct analysis of the present business situation and 

outlook: 

The American people as a whole are hard 
at work producing new wealth at an amazing 
speed. That means new purchasing power, new 
savings, new opportunities for expansion of 
production. 

Nature promises a year of bountiful crops 
on top of the enormous agricultural production 
of last year. 

Wage earners of this country are working in 
a spirit of greater peace with their employers 
than I have known in twenty-five years. 

Business men have been carrying on their 
work carefully in recent years, and not in- 
dulging in speculative expansion resulting in 
overproduction and the inevitable crash. 

Our railroads are providing a transportation 
service of greater efficiency than the people of 
this country have ever before enjoyed—thus 
making it possible to do business with smaller 
investors and reduced lines of credit. 

Through the operation of our banking laws, 
and by reason of the prudence of those in 
charge of our banks, credit facilities have not 
been taxed, and the business of the country is 
generally sound. 

The government of the United States under 
the leadership of the President stands for a 
policy of sanity, conservatism, and progress in 
all the affairs of the nation. 

The wisdom of Mr. Schwab’s survey can hardly be 
doubted. To his seven points he might well have 
added, as perhaps first in importance, the apparently 
inexhaustible consuming power of the people of this 
country. It would not be possible for everybody to 
be hard at work producing goods if there were not 
an apparently unlimited consumptive demand for those 
goods. Every day witnesses the creation of a new 
demand. Yesterday’s luxury is today’s necessity. 

Continued prosperity depends, of course, upon those 
things named by Mr. Schwab, but it depends even 
more upon how long America is able to maintain the 
present unprecedented, almost unbelievable, capacity 
to consume goods. 


FACT AND THE MAGIC MATTRESS 

1 premmegenaeuses & CO. and their predecessors have 

been engaged in the business of making mat- 
tresses for nearly three quarters of a century. For 
about forty years they have used as a trademark a 
picture showing a mattress partly completed, the ma- 
terial of the unfinished end being greatly expanded to 
emphasize the resilient character of the superimposed 
layers of fabric. This trademark is one of the most 
familiar and widely known in the country. 

Now the Ostermoor company must discontinue its 
use because the discerning and puissant Federal Trade 
Commission has concluded that it is not truthful in 
that the expansive qualities of the “stuffing” in the 
mattress are not as great as shown in the picture. 
A “stop and tremble” order has been issued by the 
commission, and the Ostermoor company faces the 
prospect of pains and penalties if it refuses to tone 
down its picturized trademark, 

Commissioner Humphrey, in vigorously dissenting 
from the verdict of the commission, says: 

“If this rule of exactness is to be enforced in 
advertising by pictures, then what will be done with a 
large part of magazine advertisements? What will 
be done with the advertisements by picture exaggerat- 
ing the thickness of the enticing cakes representing 
the wonderful power of self-rising flours? What of 
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the shaving soaps that misrepresent the thickness of 
the lather on the beautiful face of the sheik? What 
will become of our seed catalogues, if the pictures 
must correspond with the finished product? . What of 
the advertisements on canned fruit, if the picture must 
truthfully depict the contents? What of the “before 
and after” pictures of baldness cures? Must they, 
like Providence, number the hairs when the photo- 
graphs are taken? What of the fat and lean photo- 
graphs? Must there be no exaggeration of poundage? 

“What of the countless thousands of patent medi- 
cine advertisements if the cured victims must be rep- 
resented exactly as they are? What about the millions 
of dollars that are spent in advertising the virtues of 
creams, powders and other toilet articles? Are we 
going to compel a true photograph of the lovely 
creature who shows the magic results of these cos- 
metics to be used? It would be a dark day for adver- 
tisers, for the makers of these nostrums, and for cer- 
tain ladies more or less known to fame, if we should 
decree that the use of photographs of those paid to 
advertise these articles should not possess any greater 
pulchritude than the female subject of the picture.” 

Finally, and supplementing Commissioner Hum- 
phrey’s picture of Vesuvian eruption in the matter of 
trademarks and advertising, what of the flour brands 
bearing blooming flowers and beautiful fruits? What 
of the bursting loaves coyly suggesting the rising po- 
tential of our best patents? What of the handsome 
drawings showing flour mills resembling the Wool- 
worth Building, surrounded by steamships and loco- 
motives, automobiles, prancing steeplechasers and 
beautiful ladies riding in carriages? What of all of 
these, and more? 

Is poesy to be stricken from this and all other 
industry and replaced by official meticulosity, unfeeling 
and unimaginative? Let us hope not. Let us hope 
that Commissioner Humphrey’s gallant defense of the 
sheiks and ladies of the advertising pages will not 
fall on wholly unsympathetic ears, that his associates 
will come to share his belief that the world must also 
contain visions and dreams and pictures. Let us re- 
member that little of the earth’s attraction arises 
from cold fact. 





PAYING THE PRICE 


FEW months ago the British government and peo- 

ple, paying the price of years of increased domi- 
nation by selfishly organized labor, allowed themselves 
to be blackmailed to the extent of one hundred million 
dollars as a subsidy to the coal mining industry. To- 
day, because the subsidy was unsound to begin with 
and because the passage of time served to make in- 
creasingly manifest the greater perils of the future,, 
England is paying the price of having yielded to class 
demands. 

In the very week when English life and industry 
first were stifled by a general strike in an effort to 
establish class above parliamentary government, the 
American Congress was giving principal consideration 
to a proposal to parallel the British coal miners’ sub- 
sidy with a scheme to grant similar special considera- 
tion to agriculture in this country. A bill before it 
proposes, under a thin veil of pretense, to give no less 
than three hundred and seventy-five million dollars to 
“equalize” the crop income of American farmers. 

The principle of using a part of the general gov- 
ernment income to satisfy the demands of farmers 
under threat of political revenge differs in no essential 
way from employing the same means to quiet discon- 
tent among coal miners who threaten, if refused, to 
paralyze industry. Such dissimilarity as exists be- 
tween the two cases rests in the fact that the British 
labor leaders voiced existing discontent and used their 
power ruthlessly, while in America the: attempt at 
blackmailing the government is not being made by the 
farmers themselves but by self-appointed and self- 
serving misrepresentatives with questionable authority 
and no power of reprisal. 

If the almost inconceivable should happen and this 
country should, by some such legislative and economic 
absurdity as the Haugen bill, engage in subsidizing 
production, either in wages or capital, the end of the 
road will be no different from that to which England 
has come. Sooner or later penalty must be paid, and 
the whole people must suffer for the ills arising out 
of weak government yielding to greedy class demands, 








The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— May 9 May 10 

May8 Mayi 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ...212,761 181,657 161,978 202,705 
St. Paul ...... 11,393 11,149 7,383 9,507 
Duluth-Superior 20,265 17,045 18,650 8,090 


Outside mills*..151,518 204,262 202,665 202,631 














. 395,937 414,103 390,676 422,933 




















Totals 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City .. 75,563 88,568 89,941 75,771 
Wichita ....... 81,101 29,930 23,067 30,984 
Belinea ocscccece 27,215 21,899 19,793 15,258 
St. Joseph ~~ 813 40,941 21,922 22,808 
GURGRR .cscces 8,847 19,084 16,706 19,406 
Outside millst.. 81 043 185,167 131,755 164,707 
Totals 370,582 385,589 303,184 328,934 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ..... 19,800 19,600 14,500 28,800 
Outsidet 37,000 27,200 31,200 41,200 
Toledo ........ 35,300 33,500 25,900 28,300 
Outside{ 28,929 29,406 16,454 47,781 
Indianapolis .. .wssee eevee 7,152 6,487 
Southeast ..... 90,980 98,394 81,806 88,799 
Totals ....212,009 208,100 177,012 240,367 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 16,230 27,285 10,856 25,073 
Seattle ........ 21,629 12,392 9,558 23,810 
Tacoma ....... 26,469 23,500 9,412 27,204 
Totals 64,328 63,177 29,826 76,087 
po! eee 104,662 161,281 179,002 138,196 
Chicago ....... 34,000 34,000 30,000 37,000 
Milwaukee 2,300 38,150 7,000 4,000 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 





NORTHWEST— May 9 May 10 
Mays Mayl 1925 1924 
Minneapolis .’..... 40 34 30 36 
Bt. Paul ovcesvcece 52 61 34 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 46 50 22 
Outside mills* .... 49 54 49 50 
Average ..... 44 43 38 41 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 49 52 60 50 
WOOMES cccccccces 49 48 35 48 
GATME we ccscccces 76 61 43 38 
St. Jomeph .....0% 77 86 46 48 
Oma@he® ooccccccess 67 69 61 77 
Outside millst ... 50 61 36 63 
Average ..... 54 56 43 51 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Lioulem ..cccccce 31 32 2 45 
Outside} ....... 43 31 36 47 
ToleGe ...cccceses 74 70 64 62 
Outsidef 47 40 27 45 
Indianapolis es o 36 2 
Southeast ........ 53 54 63 60 
Average ..... 49 46 41 49 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ....cceee 26 44 17 40 
BORTTEO ccccccvvces 41 23 18 45 
DRCOMS cecccscecs 46 41 17 48 
Average ..... 37 37 17 44 
CS errr 44 67 75 83 
CRIORMO sé cccccves 85 85 76 92 
Milwaukee ....... 19 26 59 34 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern 
named, 

TMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending May 8, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments 

1926 1925 1926 1925 


Stocks 
1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 20 9 221 172 

Kansas City .. 6 11 95 120 os oe 
New York .... 183 185 144 186 289 310 
Chicago ...... 227 #199 188 141 ee os 
ee 30 15 4 oe 31 21 
Baltimore .... 12 24 2 4 8 1s 
Philadelphia... 2 31 2 4 109 106 
Milwaukee ... 34 54 15 1 31 18 
Dul.-Superior.. 45 86 79 102 283 220 
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Domestic Demand.—A fairly good domestic business in flour was done 
on last week’s break in the wheat market, coincident with the general strike 
in Great Britain, and during the latter part of the week, when prices showed 


ing aloof. 





signs of strengthening. 
erate-sized bakeries, larger organizations generally hold- 
The trade in general looks for lower prices, 
and with infrequent exceptions is little interested in 
large commitments. 
are usually impatient for delivery. Prompt shipment 
is the basis of most current business, and recent sales 
of flour for 60 days’ delivery are reported to have been 
ordered out ahead of time. 


Buying was principally by mod- 


Stocks are very low, and buyers 


Jobbers are buying in small 


lots to meet pressing needs, and a fairly good volume of mixed car business is 


being recorded. 


New Crop Delivery.—Very little business appears to have been done in 
new crop flour, despite continued reports of offerings by southwestern mills. 
New crop quotations are generally made under pressure, and, on the whole, 
are sharply above the ideas of buyers. 

Export Trade.—Better inquiry from Europe continues to characterize the 
export market, and there has been a moderate volume of business to Holland 


and Greece. 


The strike in the United Kingdom is looked upon as a possible 


stimulant to trade in this direction, as milling is one of the industries affected. 
At the moment, however, the British labor disorder has a disorganizing effect 
upon the flour trade of both the United States and Canada, as exporters are 
chary of booking under present conditions. 

Clears.—In consequence of better export movement and low production, 


there is no pressure of accumulations in clears. 


Domestic buying has con- 


tributed, also, to firmness in these grades. 
Production—Improved specifications have brought about increased pro- 


duction in the Northwest. 
the level of recent weeks. 


Southwestern activity, however, remains at about 
Buffalo output continues its recent sharp decline, 


and last week reached its low point for the year, dropping below the pro- 
duction percentage of mills in the Northwest for the first time in many 


months, as shown in output statistics appearing in the adjoining column. 


For 


the industry as a whole, percentage of capacity operated is well below last 
year’s, but about on a par with the previous year’s. 
Flour Prices.—Mill quotations on flour are about unchanged from a week 


ago. 


Millfeed—The millfeed market is dull and weaker, with a substantial 


lowering of values. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Eno., May 11.—(Special Cable) 


—The strike situation is steadily 


improving through the organization of public services with the aid of volun- 


teers, 
spot and for shipment. 


Trade in wheat and flour is very limited, but there is some buying on 
The government is not concerned with buying, but is 


providing convoys for delivery of flour from the mills and the wharves. A 
volunteer force, organized by importers, started today to move foreign flour 


from the wharves. 


Mills offer Canadian top patents at 46s ($7.81 bbl), ex- 


ports at 44s ($7.47 bbl), American low grade at 31s ($5.26 bbl), Argentine 
at 20s ($3.40 bbl), Australian patents at 41s 9d ($7.08 bbl), and home milled 
straight run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.72 bbl), c.i.f. 


Hamburg.—The market is affected by the strike in England. 
show no confidence in fluctuating prices. 
Mills offer Canadian exports for May shipment at $8.65@8.80 


are small. 


Buyers 
Buying is very limited, and arrivals 


per 100 kilos ($7.70@7.84 bbl); June shipment, $8.55@8.70 ($7.62@7.75 bbl) ; 

Manitoba patents, May-June shipment, at $8.55@8.65 ($7.62@7.70 bbl); home 

milled at $11.64 ($10.37 bbl), and rye flour at $6.98@7.56 ($6.22@6.73 bbl). 
Copenhagen.—Demand is slightly decreasing for Canadian exports at $9.45 


per 100 kilos ($8.42 bbl). 


C. F. G. RarKes. 








GROWERS ELECT MANAGER 
Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—At a recent 
meeting of the new board of directors 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at Enid, John Manley, who has 
been secretary of the organization for 
several years, was elected general man- 


ager. W. T. Graves was chosen presi- 
dent of the board of directors. The di- 
rectors at this meeting discussed policies 
for the new crop year, a general pro- 
gram of operation, and checked the new 
five-year pooling contracts entered into 
by members. 
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| Grain FUTURES BLARKETS | 


re 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Gisveses 158% 138%" 152% 147% 
Servier 159% 139% 155 149 
Si cawees 159% 140 156% 149% 
Toseseee 158% 138% 154% 146% 
Bevocane 161% 139% 155% 147% 
Des asann 161% 138% 156 146% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
May May July May July 
Bios ease 148 130 155% 137% 
irre 149% 131% 157% 138% 
eee 149% 130% 158 138% 
Sevcwess 148% 129% 156% 136% 
Disevsexe 150% 130% 159% 137% 
Gadus 150% 129% 159% 137% 
Winnipeg Dufuth durum 
May May July May July 
Si cceses 150% 149 136 135% 
Seneeewe 151% 150 5% 137% 136% 
Bic vecves 153% 151% 138% 137% 
Bus gaeah 152% 150% 136 % 136 
Resa scee 153% 152% 137% 136% 
Holiday 137% 135% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May May July May June 
Peers 171% 166% 144% 145% 
Bascaaes 171% 166% 144 145 
Reon eeta 172% 168 146 147 
Toksaues 172% 168% 144% 145% 
a 173% 168% 146% 146% 
eer 174% nS 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
Beeceeve 71% 75% 67% 71% 
Gi vecvees 70% 75% 67% 71 
S.tceses 70% 75% 69 71 
Fiseuees 69% 74 67 70 
Beascoee 69% 13% cane 70% 
0 Pee 69% 74% 67% 70% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Sisccese 40% 41% 37% 38% 
Si ccccse 40% 42 37% 88% 
Co cccese 40% 42% 38 38% 
Tevcvece 40% 41% 37% 38% 
Be scsees 40% 42% 38% 88% 
We visiees 40% 42% 387% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
pexviae 84% 87% 79% 81% 
Deseween 84% 87% 80 81% 
Gass eune 84% 87% 80% 82 
Bis aeeas 835% 86% 719% 81% 
Biawse cas 85% 88% «81 81% 
| Pree 85 87% 81% 81% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
Gaseeees 225% 232% 227 230 
ete 229% 232% 228 231% 
Si cuvees 230 233% 229% 232% 
Ta¥eoser 229 232 227 230% 
Gescccen 22 230% 226 229 
reer 226 229% 226% 229% 





World Grain Shipments 


Shipments of grain from the principal 
points of exportation last week, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): Flax- 
From— Wheat Corn seed 
North America ...... 1,565 214 
ee 2,120 2,472 1,040 
Since Jan. 1 ....... 48,816 *9,776 27,885 
RUPE, 6.0 vc cciscecs 1,248 oo8 eee 
Since Jan. 1 ...000% 42,452 
BE 6.0. 640004.00 600000 ese owe 
Since April 1, 1925. 7,176 oe 
i, Pere eee 610 eee 
SD 600-08 e080 0600 640 43 
Since Aug. 1, 1925. 23,888 14,307 


*Since April 1, 1926. ¢Since Nov. 1, 1925. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1928-24 
Week ending April 24 1,935 1,913 2,130 
Previous week ....... 2,031 1,990 2,172 
July 1-April 24 ...... 104,948 109,611 109,600 

Imports— 

July 1-April 24 ...... 14 3 157 

Exports— 

Week ending April 24 140 215 308 
Previous week ....... 283 205 179 
July 1-April 24 ...... 7,875 12,175 14,916 








Flour quotations, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............ $8.00@ 8.60 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.65@ 8.25 
Sorime Great CIOMF ..ccccseecss 6.50@ 7.156 
Hard winter short patent 7.90@ 8.40 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.40@ 7.75 
Hard winter first clear ...... 6.40@ 7.00 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.90@ 8.40 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.50@ 7.90 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.50@ 6.85 
TO BORE, WRG oo ccccvccccss 4.90@ 5.15 
ee GE, GORE ode tcc esveses 3.50@ 4.00 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
-$8.10@ 8.60 §$....@ 8.90 
6.80@ 7.50@ 7.70 


Family patent . 
Straight 
Cut-off 6.40@ 7.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 11, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

$8.85@ 9.10 rt $8.15@ 8.60 $9. 
8.35@ 8.60 cece Bevee 7.80@ 8.10 8. 
6.65@ 6.85 ee Pee 6.40@ 6.90 . 
svistwess coe e Doves 8.00@ 8.40 9. 
‘eee b6-< +oeeMoees 7.25@ 7.75 8. 
cece oc MPe ces 6.10@ 6.60 ee 
oo@.. -@.... 8.20@ 8.70 8. 
--@.. sd eace 7.40@ 7.80 wae 
(veedesce cocaeses 6.40@ 6.90 coe 
5.05@ 5.25 voce Boces cove @Mecce 

3.60@ 3.80 eee Pre coven cee 

Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
OPT -@ es $8.70@ 9.00 
Dakota ........ 8. :50@ 8.95 8.95@ 9.25 
Montana ....... 8.00@ 8.45 8.70@ 9.00 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
30@ 9.45 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.85@10.00 $8.50@ 9.00  $9.50@10.00 
90@ 9.00 8.15@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.75 bee | 8.50 cooe@® coces 
--@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.70 ee Pee 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.85 o@ cee occe@ cece 
00@ 9.10 8.40@ 8.65 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 8.35@ 9.10 3. 35@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.25 
75@ 8.90 8.00@ 8.35 8.15@ 8.40 8.25@ 8.75 Ae 8.05@ 8.35 re eee 
o Be viet Qeees saves vine ee ere cece @..ee --@. oo @ es0s 
50@ 9.00 ee), Pere 8.25@ 8.60 -@. 8.20@ 9.25 $.40@ 8.80 9.75 @10.00 
, 7.50@ 8.10 *7.25@ 7.50 *7. 50@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.40 8.50@ 8.75 
. eee cece @ecce coco Docee cooe®. 7.00@ 7.50 coe @ cee 7.50@ 8.00 
-.-@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.75 5.40@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.80 5.55@ 5.80 --@. @ .... 
-@ 4.50 oeveue 4.20@ 4.45 5.00@ 5.25 4.40@ 4.45 -@. @ cece 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto » ae 

Spring top patent{...$....@9.00 $....@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$.. ar $6.95 

Ontario 90% patentst 6.15 @6.25 900 Bevce DPCM ORPSTtag 2.2 veccceddcs geen 

Spring second patent{ - @8.50 - @8.55 Ontario exports§ ....... tine ize sm 0% 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis, 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE general strike in Great Britain, a world event of serious economic 
Fagen has so far had rather surprisingly little effect on the grain mar- 

kets. Liverpool prices have fluctuated within a narrower range than those 
of Chicago or Winnipeg, and beyond a moderate decline and partial recovery 
there has been little direct effect anywhere. The statistical position indicates 
that importers in the United Kingdom are not overstocked, and there was 
certainly no rush to sell. On the other hand, there was no marked increase 
in buying orders, which suggests that supplies in sight were considered suffi- 
cient for immediate needs. 

It may have some significance, also, that there has been no early sugges- 
tion that the government might take direct action either by purchase or by 
guaranty, although, after the experience during the war, the idea of govern- 
ment interference in the wheat and flour trade would be very reluctantly 
entertained. 

Stocks in the interior and reserves of native wheat are not reported, but 
visible port stocks in the United Kingdom, while considerably smaller than 
the exceptional quantities held last year, have, since April 1, been standing 
at higher figures than at any time since Aug. 1, last. Even so, they repre- 
sent rather less than two weeks’ imports. In quantities on passage, a little 
less than three weeks’ imports are billed direct to United Kingdom ports, 
while quantities shipped to orders, and available to the highest bidder, would 
be sufficient for more than another three weeks’ supply if the United Kingdom 
could secure them all—at some disadvantage to the Continent. 

In view of this position of supplies it may well be that attention at the 
beginning will be concentrated upon the problem of distribution within the 
United Kingdom. If the strike is of short duration, or if*it does not involve 
the seamen of the merchant marine, little change may have to be made in the 
program of buying abroad. ; 

Four weeks ago it was pointed out in this column that because of the way 
wheat and flour then on passage would arrive, Europe might make no 
greatly increased demand on North America at least until western stocks 
had reached the seaboard after the opening of navigation. Despite the long 
delay in the beginning of the lake movement, demand from Europe has con- 
tinued only-moderate. Receipts there during the past six weeks have been 
a little above the season’s average and about 40 per cent greater than those 
of the immediately preceding six weeks, so Europe has probably been feel- 
ing fairly comfortable. This result has been accomplished by withdrawing 
some 12,000,000 bushels from the stocks on passage. Further additions to 
receipts from this source before July 31 can hardly exceed 5,000,000 bus. 
Weekly shipments must, therefore, soon fully equal Europe’s weekly needs. 
If these maintain the average, some increase in the demand for North Ameri- 
can wheat may arise. An important modification of new crop prospects 
would upset any calculations as to quantities to be moved or as to the 
course of prices. 

For the next six weeks at least, Europe will receive only about 600,000 
bus per week of Australian wheat, or less than one third of the recent aver- 
age. Russia has slightly increased her exports, but the only important sources 
of supply will be Argentina and North America, and the quantities the former 
ships weekly should be watched with interest by exporters in the latter coun- 
try. Last week Argentine shipments dropped to 2,120,000 bus, which is the 
smallest quantity since Feb. 4, but this may be only an incidental decline. 

One further factor should be kept in mind. Shipments to ex-European 
countries have shown some decline since April 1. If ex-Europe takes smaller 
quantities for the balance of the crop year, there will be more left for Europe. 
Japan took abnormally large quantities between Jan. 1 and April 1 in antici- 
pation of the higher duty to go into effect on the latter date. She drew more 
heavily from Australia than from North America. In that period she ac- 
cumulated a large surplus, and it is reported that the Japanese government 
will allow a rebate of duty on the export of flour. Last year for the first 
time Japan became a net exporter of flour to the extent of 518,800 bbls. It is 
probable that she has put herself this year in a position to increase this 
export and thus threaten the position of North American millers in the 
Chinese market. In the first six months of this crop year her net exports 
were 337,300 bbls, as against 64,700 in the same period last year. 








WHEAT PRODUCTION COST 


almost the lowest in the world. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA STUDIED 


of production is the low yield per acre, 

















The division of economics and markets 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
recently made an independent investiga- 
tion of the cost of wheat production in 
the profitable wheat growing districts in 
the Union of South Africa, as reported 
by Perry J. Stevenson, trade commis- 
sioner, Johannesburg. As a result of the 
information gathered, it was found that 
the cost of production in the Cape Prov- 
ince, the principal wheat center, based 
on the returns for 1922 and 1923, was 
about $4.35 per 200-lb bag. The aver- 
age for three seasons was slightly more. 
For the Orange Free State the cost for 
three seasons averaged $5.82 per bag. 
In the Orange Free State crop failures, 
due to locusts, hail, drouth, and blight, 
difficulties seldom encountered in the 
Cape, are fairly frequent. Wheat is the 
principal crop in the winter rainfall area 
and, while it supports a fairly large 
body of prosperous farmers, “the toll of 
years of unrelieved wheat growing is 
surely being exacted,’ and the crop is 
not as lucrative as formerly. An impor- 
tant factor contributing to the high cost 


Another interesting point brought out 
by the investigation is the possible ex- 
pansion of the wheat industry. Accord- 
ing to the investigation, large scale wheat 
production in South Africa cannot be ex- 
pected. The Malmesbury and adjoining 
areas have been cultivated to the limit, 
while in the Caledon district it might be 
increased by 10 per cent and around 
Bredasdorp even a little higher. In or- 
der to supply even the present consump- 
tion, today’s production would have to be 
doubled, and this is out of the question, 
even with improved methods. The ex- 
pansion of wheat into the interior is 
checked by the many hazards, such as 
drouth, locusts, blight and hail. At pres- 
ent, consumption averages about 300 lbs 
per white person and 100 lbs per capita 
including the natives, and this tends to 
increase both among whites and non- 
whites. South Africa will, therefore, 
have to continue to import wheat. 





LARGER CANADIAN EXPORTS TO CHINA 

Wournirec, Man.—Canadian exports of 
flour to China continue to increase. In 
1925 the total to China proper amounted 
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to 680,000 bbls, as against 480,000 in 
1924. Besides this, there were 151,000 
bbls exported to Hongkong in 1925. 
Lack of domestic wheat supplies is re- 
stricting the operation of flour mills in 
central and northern China, and to a 
corresponding extent increasing the im- 
portations of Canadian flour, which is 
the cheapest available for import. Hith- 
erto China has mostly confined her im- 


555 


ports to clears, but of late the demand 
has shown a tendency to turn to export 
patents. The latter cost more, but the 
natives are learning to like them better 
and are willing to pay the difference in 
price. 





The import trade of East Africa is 
increasing consistently in value and 
volume. 








Russia’s Production and Trade in Relation 
to International Conditions 


agricultural production and trade in 

Russia and their very material influ- 
ence upon international agricultural re- 
lations are exhaustively treated in a re- 
cent bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This report 
states that, according to Russian authori- 
ties, the total 1925 area devoted to 10 
leading crops was 40 per cent larger than 
in 1922, the low year in post-war Rus- 
sian agriculture, but was 21 per cent 
below the average total acreage for the 
same crops in 1909-13. There are also 
indications that live stock raising is dis- 
placing grain growing to some extent. 

The bulletin remarks upon the diffi- 
culty of obtaining crop statistics from 
Russia which give a clear cut picture of 
the restoration and development of Rus- 
sian agriculture, this being due to the 
lack of standardization, the continual 
changes in statistical methods and the 
uncertainty as to what territory is indi- 
cated. Figures quoted show that the 
total area of Russia’s wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, corn, flax, potatoes, hemp, cotton 
and sugar beets for 1925 was 182,959,000 
acres. Wheat and barley, the leading 
cereal export crops, are still declared to 
be considerably below the 1909-13 aver- 
age. Cattle are reported to be nearly 
one tenth more numerous than in 1913, 
and hogs nearly one fourth. 

The revised estimate of the 1925 wheat 
production as reported by the Russian 
central statistical bureau is given as 635,- 
000,000 bus, 16 per cent below the 1909- 
13 average, but more than three times as 
large as the 1921 or 1922 crops. The in- 
dustrial crops, with the exception of flax- 
seed, hempseed and hemp fiber, have not 
yet attained the position held before the 
war. The production of flaxseed in 1925 
was approximately 30 per cent greater 
than the 1909-13 average. 

Material for a discussion of the organi- 
zation of the Russian grain campaign of 
1926-27 is taken from an article pub- 
lished in Russian Economic Life of 
March 14, based on data from the peo- 
ple’s commissariat of trade, and states 
that the move is meeting difficulties simi- 
lar to those encountered a year ago. The 
main factors limiting the grain area and 
amount of grain available for export, 
compared with pre-war conditions, are: 
the shortage and high price of agricul- 
tural machinery; lack of sufficient work 
animals; increased demand for grain for 
consumption in city and country; in- 
creased area devoted to industrial crops, 
due to comparatively higher prices re- 
ceived for these; tendency of the peas- 
antry to hoard grain supplies instead of 
money; the need of stronger methods on 
the part of the government to force the 
peasants to market more of their sur- 
plus grain. 

According to the article, an estimate 
of the 1926 production is as yet impos- 
sible. The weather of the spring and 


Ts present position and tendency of 


early summer will largely determine this 
yield. The people’s commissariat of 
trade is of the opinion that there will be 
more grain to export during 1926-27 than 
during the current season. 

“At the beginning of the present grain 
trading season,” says the bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, “one of the 
largest unknown factors was the size of 
the grain crops and exportable surpluses 
in the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. The Soviet authorities pub- 
lished an export program which indicated 
the probability of heavy exports com- 
parable with those of pre-war years. 
These forecasts were generally discount- 
ed in the trade, but many early trade 
estimates included 40,000,000 to 50,000,- 
000 bus wheat expected from Russia.” 

It is pointed out that the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Soviet government in 
meeting its export plan was not so much 
due to the lack of grain as to an in- 
ternal economic situation which it was 
unable to control. Out of a grain crop 
in 1923 smaller than that of 1925, exports 
of wheat totaled 23,000,000 bus, and rye 
about 40,000,000. This season, however, 
the farmers held back their grain, some 
probably because of the desire to increase 
their own consumption in view of the 
good harvest, but primarily because of 
the shortage of industrial goods which 
farmers were willing to receive in ex- 
change for grain. Prices rose rapidly 
after the middle of September and those 
in the interior soon exceeded the world 
market level, where they remained dur- 
ing the winter. The bulletin says fur- 
ther: 

“On Oct. 15, 1925, the total exportable 
surplus of all grains for the season of 
1925-26, including carry-over, was esti- 
mated to be equivalent to 5,400,000 short 
tons. This later was reduced to 4,500,- 
000. If, as reported, actual exports to 
date have been only about 1,600,000 tons, 
there would appear to be a considerable 
surplus in the country. However, even 
if these figures were assumed to be ap- 
proximately correct, it is still a matter 
for speculation as to how much will be 
retained as reserves and how much will 
be exported. Following the crop failure 
of 1924 the visible reserve or carry-over 
as indicated by Russian statisticians was 
the equivalent of 1,660,000 short tons, 
and it is probable that, following a better 
crop, a very much larger visible reserve 
would be retained. This fact, together 
with recent reports of the unprofitable- 
ness of grain exportations to date, gener- 
al marketing difficulties and increased 
domestic consumption, must be taken in- 
in conjunction with 
rumors of the renewal of significant ex- 
ports of grain.” 

RUSSIA—CROPS 


Production and acreage of the leading 
crops of the Russian empire from 1911 to 
1914, and of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics from 1921 to 1925: 


to consideration 


PRODUCTION, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley 
776,000 263,600 
679,068 174,765 
134,337* 211,733* 
480,625* 115,413* 
345,423* 100,826* 
869,657 432,615 
1,011,316 600,232 
1,050,837 496,352 
768,650 436,569 





ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye 
BOONE 6 5 bs0s vadaswewe 47,089* 66,761* 
BODO cc cccccedcccess 46,014 65,533 
34,034* 62,591* 
22,240* 45,259* 
38,313* 47,929* 
83,862 71,926 
82,680 75,983 
78,109 74,121 
80,086 73,994 


*Does not include Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 


Oats Corn Flaxseed Potatoes 
660,000 179,000 24,288¢ 1,127,017 
509,056 94,300 16,523 1,107,937 
516,317* 85,594 13,389 *1,208,260 
347,167* 81,188 11,044 *718,493 
306,691* 45,575 9,751 *668,801 
914,913 90,131 18,957 975,828 

2,150,590 $3,559 27,037 1,318,894 
1,089,365 94,118 24,486 1,395,620 
876,013 95,193 22,402 1,176,055 
Barley Oats Corn Flaxseed 
13,265* 28,735° 7,774 3,577 
16,966 28,932 5,037 2,864 
15,332 25,600* 4,171 2,318 
7,904* 17,854* 5,408 2,160 
15,715* 24,114* 3,106 1,972 
33,142 47,806 4,885 4,006 
33,697 48,737 6,278 4,097 
30,973 46,899 5,111 3,832 
30,910 48,338 4,910 3,831 


+tPreliminary estimate. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION MAKES 
CHARGES AGAINST MILLING INDUSTRY 





Accusations of Concerted Effort to Restrict Competition and of “Conscious Attempts” 
to Evade Antitrust Laws Reported to Senate—Minneapolis 
Millers Make Public Denials 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
made public a preliminary report to the 
United States Senate of its findings in 
the “trust” investigation of the flour mill- 
ing industry ordered by the notorious La 
Follette Senate Resolution .No. 163, 
passed on Feb. 16, 1924. 

In announcing its report, the commis- 
sion says that it has reserved final con- 
clusions, “as refusal of certain concerns 
to furnish data” was blocking investiga- 
tion into competitive conditions. A sum- 
mary of the report, as transmitted from 
Washington by the Associated Press, 
reads as follows: 

“The inquiry into competitive condi- 
tions has not been completed because 
most of the larger companies which were 
active in furthering agreements to re- 
strict competition, described in this re- 
pert, either refused to permit examina- 
tion of their correspondence files touch- 
ing such practices or refused to permit 
copies to be made of specifically de- 
scribed letters relevant to alleged viola- 
tions of the antitrust acts. 

“The largest and most active of these 
companies refusing to permit an ex- 
amination of their correspondence were 
the Washburn Crosby Co. and Pillsbury 
Fiour Mills Co. Another large company 
active in such matters, the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., permitted the examination of 
its corresporidence, but refused to allow 
copies to be made of any more than 300 
letters and other documentary evidence 
selected. 

“The national organization of flour 
millers, known as the Millers’ National 
Federation, and controlled by the larger 
companies through plural voting, per- 
mitted examination of its correspond- 
ence but refused copies to be made of 
any of more than 300 letters or other 
documentary evidence selected. 

“The commission has issued subpoenas 
to compel the production of certain of 
these documents, but the matter is now 
being contested in the courts by the Miil- 
ers’ National Federation.” 

Summarizing what it has ascertained 
with respect to costs and profits of flour 
milling companies, the commission said: 

“For 47 identical companies with a 
capital employed aggregating more than 
$70,000,000 in each year, and an average 
annual output of 20,000,000 bbls flour, 
the average profit from 1919 to 1924 was 
9.7 per cent, and for the years 1923 and 
1924 it was 7.8 per cent and 6.9 per 
cent, respectively. The rate of return 
on the companies’ investment (capital 
stock and surplus) was naturally higher, 
namely, 11.2 per cent for the period 1919 
to 1924, and 8.6 per cent and 8.9 per cent, 
respectively, for the years 1923 and 
1924.” 

With respect to what are termed “con- 
scious attempts” to evade antitrust laws, 
the commission cites correspondence be- 
tween L. H. Pinney, secretary of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club, of Minneapolis, 
and C. V. Topping, secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is quoted by Min- 
neapolis newspapers as saying of the 
commission’s report: 

“The flour milling industry today is on 
a basis of competition as keen as if not 
keener than any other business in the 
United States. This fact can be estap- 
lished by careful examination of the in- 
dustry by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or any other body which seeks actual 
facts. Our company, as well as the mill- 
ing industry, is willing to aid in any 
legal investigation of its operations, but 
does not wish to be made the target of 
accusations which have no foundation.” 

No miller has refused to furnish the 
Federal Trade Commission with infor- 
mation to which it legally was entitled, 
in the opinion of James Ford Bell, presi- 
dent of the Washburn Crosby Co., who 
is quoted as —— 

“This is unqu gy § true of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. the contrary, 


our company and millers at large always 
have answered freely the inquiries of the 
commission and have co-operated with it 
in compiling statistics it has requested, 
up to the time that the commission re- 
fused properly to interpret sound and 
generally accepted accounting procedure. 
The basis of this procedure is in use by 
the industry as a whole and approved 
by_ the internal revenue department and 
other departments of the government. 
“So far as restricting competition or 
any unfair trade practices are concerned, 
the flour milling industry has been for 
years and is today perhaps the most high- 
ly competitive of any industry in the 
country, as might be expected when it is 
realized that the milling capacity of the 
country is more than twice the competi- 
tive demand. I have not seen the text of 
the commission’s report, but press no- 
tices show a most unfair and mistaken 
view as being taken by the commission— 
a view that would do great injustice to 
the milling trade. I believe that, when 
the full text is made available, it will ap- 
pear that the preliminary notices do not 
reflect the full views of the commission.” 


SOUTHWESTERN RATE CASE 
HEARING SET FOR MAY 18 


The complaint of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, alleging discrimination 
in rates on grain products from the 
Southwest into Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, in favor of the Northwest, 
will come up for a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington on May 18. 

C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Southern Minnesota Mills, is in 
Washington and will remain there until 
after the hearing. 








NEW YORK FUTURES MARKET 
PLANS ARE PROGRESSING 


New York, N. Y.—Plans are being 
completed for the resumption of trading 
in grain tutures on the New York 
Produce Exchange, and conferences have 
been held between those interested in 
this movement and the Department of 
Agriculture. Conditions precedent to for- 
mal application by -the exchange for des- 
ignation as a grain futures market in- 
clude the formation of a business con- 
duct committee, a guaranty by it that 
grain delivered shall be at least equal in 
grade and quality to that described in 
the covering warehouse receipt, and the 
granting of a right of appeal to federal 
supervisory authorities by traders who 
consider deliveries not up to specifica- 
tions. Buffalo has been proposed as the 
place of delivery, but it is said that the 
department favors making New York 
and Buffalo equally eligible. 





TENNANT & HOYT CO. BRINGS SUIT 

Torepo, Ou1o.—The Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., has filed an action 
in Darke County court against Floyd 
Kerwood and Kerwood & Co., Greenville, 
in which it seeks judgment for $1,219, the 
same being alleged pr on a contract of 
flour and feed shipped with the under- 
standing that it was to be paid for on ar- 
rival draft basis. The petition states 
the payment was not made according to 
contract, that defendants fraudulently 
obtained possession of the goods and 
never have paid for them, and that the 
sum above represents the amount due, 
with accrued interest. The contract was 
made Feb. 15, 1926. 





VOLUNTARY RATE REDUCTIONS ASKED 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The petition 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade to 
railroads operating in Oklahoma asking 
that freight rates on grain and grain 
products from Oklahoma points to New 
Orleans voluntarily be reduced has been 
indorsed by a resolution adopted by the 
Enid Chamber of Commerce, according 
to C, L. Lockwood, chairman of the 


transportation committee of that organi- 
zation. Mr. Lockwood insists that the 
reductions asked for are necessary in 
facilitating the grain movement from 
Oklahoma this year, in view of the like- 
lihood of congestion at Galveston because 
of rates to that port being 3@10c per 
100 Ibs lower than those to New Orleans. 





IRISH OATMEAL DUTY IMPOSED 

New import duties have been estab- 
lished by the budget introduced into the 
Irish Free State Parliament on April 
21, according to a cable from the Ameri- 
can consul at Dublin. These duties be- 
come effective immediately, and include 
one of about 62c per 112 Ibs upon oat- 
meal. 


ASSOCIATE BAKERS AGAIN 
ELECT MICHAEL HOFFMANN 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual convention 
of the Associate Bakers of America was 
brought to a close last week with the re- 
election of Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, 
as president. The convention was by far 
the best in the history of the association, 
and exceeded all others in point of at- 








Michael Hoffmann 


tendance. The program was exceptional- 
ly well planned, and a number.of instruc- 
tive addresses were made by leaders in 
the industry. These will be reviewed in 
detail in the May 26 issue of The North- 
western Miller. 

In addition to Mr. Hoffmann, officers 
chosen were: M. O. Densby, Chicago, 
first vice president; William B. Thomson, 
Minneapolis, second vice president; Rob- 
ert Teviotdale, Grand Island, Neb., third 
vice president; George Geissler, Joliet, 
Ill, treasurer; B. E. Nehls, Chicago, 
financial secretary. Those elected to the 
executive board were Charles J. Kremer, 
Milwaukee; Charles T. Pfeffer, Louis- 
ville; E. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis; W. J. 
Hoerr, St. Louis; E. H. Braunig, St. 
Paul. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





LAKE ERIE MILLING CO. 
IN BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


Totepo, On1o.—A petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy was filed in the federal court 
here on May 5, by the Lake Erie Milling 
Co., Toledo. The application was made 
by George W. Mollett, president of the 
company. Liabilities are given as $39,- 
094, and assets $12,230. The company’s 
plant recently burned. 





MILLING COMPANY ISSUES BONDS 

New York, N. Y.—The Standard Mill- 
ing Co. recently announced an issue of 
$3,300,000, 5 per cent gold notes re- 
deemable as a whole on four weeks’ no- 
tice at any time on or before Nov. 1, 
at $101 and accrued interest. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet as of March 31, 
1926, showed current assets of $13,647,- 
091, as a st current liabilities of $1,- 
864,365. Net working capital amounted 
to $11,782,726, or $9,298,000 in excess of 
the company’s funded indebtedness, 


May 12, 1926 


CZECH IMPORT 
DUTIES REMOVED 


Czechoslovak Government Abolishes Sliding 
Scale of Import Duties on Wheat and 
Flour—Certification Modified 


According to a cable from the United 
States commercial attaché at Prague, the 
Czechoslovak government has announced 
the abolition of the sliding scale of im- 
port duties on wheat and wheat flour, 
with effect from May 1. 

It also has decided to modify the re- 
cent decree requiring certificates of ori- 
gin on imported grain and flour to be 
obtained from a chamber of commerce 
and to be certified by a Czechoslovak 
consul. As the result of the representa- 
tions made on behalf of American ex- 
porters, it was announced that the 
American shipper would be able to ob- 
tain his certificates direct from a Czecho- 
slovak consulate. 

The government has not yet decided 
what means will be adopted to authenti- 
cate the origin of grain and flour ship- 
ments sold when en route, or at Euro- 
pean ports. As a considerable portion 
of the American flour and grain import- 
ed into Czechoslovakia is sold in this 
manner, the question is of importance. 

* 


MILWAUKEE GATEWAY CASE 
TO COME UP FOR HEARING 


SeattLe, WasH.—In order to reduce 
the mileage between eastern Washington 
grain fields and Washington seaboard 
points, and to secure lower freight rates 
as an offset to the lower rates granted 
Portland by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, compared with the rates to 
Puget Sound, on wheat originating south 
of the Snake River, the Washington 
state department of public works has 
given notice that a hearing will be held 
in September in the matter of its peti- 
tion to make physical connections be- 
tween the Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific and Milwaukee railroads, and to 
establish short route joint through rates 
on the railroads of eastern Washington 
wherever they cross or enter a common 
point. ; 

Three gateways are specified: Worden, 
Grant County, connecting the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Coulee 
City branch of the Northern Pacific; 
Lind, Adams County, connecting the 
Milwaukee and Northern Pacific main 
lines; Adrian, Grant County, connecting 
the Great Northern and the Coulee City 
branch of the Northern Pacific. 

Seattle and Tacoma millers and grain 
merchants, who have suffered from the 
loss of the movement of wheat from 
south of the Snake River territory on 
account of the lower rate enjoyed by 
Portland, were instrumental in inducing 
the department of public works to file 
the complaint in order to secure a reduc- 
tion in freight rates on wheat originating 
north of the Snake River by making it 
possible to bring it in over the shorter 
mileage of the Milwaukee railway. 








BOSTON CREDIT MEN FORM 
FLOUR CREDIT, SALES UNIT 


Boston, Mass.—The flour credit and 
sales unit of the Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation for the betterment of credit con- 
ditions and sales of the trade has been 
organized. Edward L. Cragin, credit 
man of the Boston office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has been elected -presi- 
dent; Leon T. Allen, of the Sands, Tay- 
lor & Wood Co., treasurer; G. B. Flynt, 
New England manager of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., secretary. 

A committee on bylaws, consisting of 
Nathan F. Silbert, Paul T. Rothwell, 
Harry Hamilton, Edward Savage and A. 
Zion, has been appointed, and will report 
at a meeting of the unit to be held May 
13. There are 27 members, consisting of 
mill agents and jobbers, in the organiza- 
tion, whose objects are to get rid of the 
objectional features of the flour business 
from the credit man’s point of view. It 
is hoped to get every one engaged in the 
sale of flour to the retailer as a member 
of this branch. 


Imports to Changsha, China, durin 
1925," totaled but $18,559,857, cama 
with $17,260,102 in the previous year. 
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TOLEDO PROTESTS 
FARM RELIEF BILLS 


Produce Exchange Urges Senators and Con- 
gressman to Do Their Utmost to 
Block Passage of Bills 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—The following message 
was sent by H. Wallace Applegate, pres- 
ident of the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
on May 5, to senators Willis and Fess, 
and Congressman W. W. Chalmers, rep- 
resenting Ohio: 

“Please protest most vigorously and 
work hard against passage of so-called 
relief bills which will be before Congress 
very soon, such as the Haugen bill and 
the Tincher bill. Both are equally vicious, 
are framed to put out of business the 
existing grain trade, and will tend to- 
ward price fixing by government man- 
date. 

“The Toledo Produce Exchange has been 
in existence about 60 years. Its record 
for good is proof for its existence. Why 
should existing established business be 
destroyed for ideas which will take tax- 
payers’ money and may prove a boom- 
erang? The administration has gone on 
record to cut down government expenses, 
and these bills will increase government 
expense and establish more government 
bureaus. Subsidizing any class tends to 
government ruin, as is now being proven 
most conclusively in England. Let each 
individual be free under his constitution- 
al rights to be in business and work out 
his own salvation.” 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE ASKS 
CROP BILLS BE OPPOSED 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, representing the grain 
and flour trade of New England through 
its membership, is decidedly opposed to 
the passage of the Haugen, Tincher or 
Aswell bills, approved by the committee 
of agriculture and soon to come before 
the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. 

So strong is the feeling in New Eng- 
land against the passage of either of 
these bills that the exchange has sent 
each representative from New England 
a telegram explaining the situation as 
viewed from the New England stand- 
point, and asking them to oppose the 
passage of these bills. 

New England is very much opposed 
tu such legislation, and the trade feels 
that it would be more of a hardship for 
New Englanders than any other part 
of the country, as they are importers of 
farm products of every description from 
the West. These bills are regarded here 
as of a price fixing and class legislation 
character, and entirely unnecessary. 

Louis W. DePass. 


HOUSE ENDS FARM RELIEF 
DISCUSSION THIS WEEK 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The last stage in 
the fight over farm relief legislation is 
beginning in the House. It is believed 
that a final determination will not be 
reached before May 15. Defeat of the 
Haugen bill, the most radical of the 
measures, is indicated. Predictions like- 
wise have been made that the Tincher 
bill will be defeated. The Curtis-Aswell 
measure is considered the most innocuous 
of the three, in the last analysis, this bill 
providing for only investigations. 

There are many amendments waiting. 
It is believed that the Haugen bill will 
not be recognized when it emerges from 
the amendment siege. It remains to be 
seen whether or not the entire Tincher 
bill will be proposed as an amendment. 

The House will end with farm legis- 
lation this week. If it passes one of the 
measures, a long series of debates will 
take place in the Senate. 

Grorce AKERSON. 











TREATISE ON TRADEMARKS 
IS WRITTEN BY ATTORNEY 


“Trade Mark Profits and Protection” 
is the title of a book recently written by 
Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., a member of 
Toulmin & Toulmin, patent attorneys, 
Dayton, Ohio, and published by the D. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York. In the 
foreword the author sums up the scope of 
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the work, declaring that the whole phi- 
losophy of the book is “to teach by prac- 
tical example and actual instances the 
rules and regulations of the trademark 
law and how they may be applied to the 
practical affairs of business.” This he 
does, instructively and entertainingly. 
The book is divided into four main 
parts, followed by a series of comprehen- 
sive appendices. In the first division the 
author concerns himself with trademark 
conditions, explaining the proper method 
of securing a trademark and the most 
advantageous means of using it. The 
second portion of the book deals with 
the actual selection of a trademark. 
Other forms of protection confused with 
trademarks are discussed in the third 
part, and in the fourth division trade- 
marks as foreign salesmen are consid- 
ered. Among other valuable data in the 
exhaustive appendices is a review of the 
trademark statutes of the states and ter- 
ritories. The book should be an aid to 
manufacturers and traders. 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY PLAN 
TO REGULATE GRAIN TRADE 


Both branches of the Swedish parlia- 
ment have passed a bill providing for a 
grain import certificate system, accord- 
ing to cable dispatches received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from W. A. Schoenfeld, agritultural 
commissioner at Berlin. The system, ac- 
cording to Dr. Schoenfeld, will be similar 
to that in effect in Germany, and will 
permit free importation of wheat or rye 
on presentation of certificates showing 
that an equal amount of wheat or rye 
had previously been exported. Certifi- 
cates in Germany are issued to exporters 
of grain and are transferable, which 
makes it possible to export rye or wheat 
from the eastern provinces and import 


wheat into the industria} districts of the 
west without payment of duty. 

A bill in the Norwegian parliament, 
Dr. Schoenfeld reports, proposes a grain 
purchase and distribution monopoly, 
which would have power to buy domes- 
tically produced grain at higher prices 
than import grain. The measures are 
considered unfavorable to continued im- 
ports of grain from Germany and Po- 
land, with the subsequent effect of re- 
ducing German grain imports from over- 
sea under its certificate system. 

Sweden is expected to import altogeth- 
er from 17,000,000 to 9,000,000 bus of 
wheat for the year ending June 30, 1926, 
and Norway will probably take from 5,- 
000,000 to 6,000,000 bus in the same pe- 
riod. Rye imports last season into Nor- 
way totaled 8,000,000 bus, and into Swe- 
den 5,000,000. 


MEXICO IMPORTS RUSSIAN WHEAT 

It is reported that, during the first 
three months of 1926, some Russian 
wheat was imported from Germany into 
Mexico. Part of the first shipment was 
refused on account of poor quality, but 
was finally accepted at a greatly reduced 
figure. The Argentine wheat imported 
into this country was claimed to be un- 
satisfactory, as it was too soft and pro- 
duced a dark flour. The Canadian prod- 
uct appears to have been satisfactory, 
and sells lower than the American. 








PREPARES FOR CONVENTION 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of the 
5,000 or more delegates expected to come 
here for the annual convention of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, to be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel, June 9-12, are being handled by 
an army of 200 men under the direction 
of W. W. Storey, general chairman. This 
will be the first convention this organiza- 
tion has held on the Pacific Coast. 
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WALTER S. WARD IS 
REPORTED AS MISSING ° 


Son of George S. Ward Was Freed of Mur- 
der Charge in 1923—Abandoned Car 
Found at Trenton 

New York, N. Y., May 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—No trace has as yet been 
found of Walter S. Ward, president of 
the Electruck Corporation, and son of 
George S. Ward, former head of the 
Ward Baking Co., and one-time presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, who disappeared on 
May 5. His automobile, with its wind- 
shield shattered, presumably by a large 


. stone which was found on the front seat, 


has been found abandoned near the Penn- 
sylvania station at Trenton, N. J. A dil- 
igent search is being made, but no trace 
has been discovered up to now. 

The missing man was on a_ business 
trip to Baltimore at the time of his dis- 
appearance. Police of New York, New 
Jersey and Maryland are combining in 
the search. 

W. QuackeENsusH. 


Mr. Ward was acquitted in 1923, on a 
plea of self-defense, of a charge of first 
degree murder in connection with the 
death of one Clarence M. Peters. Pet- 


ers’ body was found on a lonely road in 


Westchester County, New York, in May, 
1922. Mr. Ward surrendered to the au- 
thorities two days after the killing. He 
said that he had killed the man in self- 
defense during an automobile ride along 
a lonely country road. It was alleged 
that Peters, in company with two others, 
had been extorting money from Mr. 
Ward by blackmail and threats of per- 
sonal violence to himself and members of 
his family. 

Mr. Ward met the gang and, accord- 
ing to his statement, was forced at the 
point of a pistol to drive along a lonely 
country road, Peters’ accomplices follow- 
ing. Arriving there he was ordered out 
of the car, but instead of complying, 
grappled with Peters, he declared. It 
was during the struggle that Peters was 
killed. Several shots were exchanged 
by Mr. Ward and the others, but he 
was unhurt and, jumping into his car, 
drove away. 

He was freed on Jan. 22, 1928, by Jus- 
tice Seegar, of the state supreme court. 
Alfred E. Smith, governor of New York, 
ordered an extraordinary grand jury to 
be convened, however. and a second in- 
dictment was returned on July 26, 1928. 
Mr. Ward was again acquitted on Sept. 
28, 1928. 





ENTERTAINMENT IS PLANNED 
FOR VISITING DELEGATES 


Los Ancoetes, Cat.—Pacific Coast mem- 
bers of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association are making plans 
to royally welcome the visiting delegates 
who come here for the convention, May 
26-28. The coast members will meet the 
train at San Bernardino. whence many 
of the delegates will be taken by motor 
to Riverside and thence to Los Angeles. 
The executive session will begin at the 
Hotel Biltmore on May 26. 

Other entertainment planned includes 
sightseeing trips to Hollywood and Cata- 
lina Island. On the evening of May 28 
there will be a banquet at the Hotel 
Biltmore, at which Frederick Warde will 
be the principal speaker. 





DEATH OF H. FRANK MELLIER 

Bartrmore. Mp., May 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—H. Frank Mellier, of Hay- 
ward & Co., flour, feed and grain, died 
vesterdav at his home here, after a pro- 
longed illness. 

Mr. Mellier was born near Easton. For 
35 years he was in the employ of the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. Inc., former 
owner of the Patapsco Flouring Mills, 
Ellicott Citv. He was a member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, and 
had many friends in the trade. The fu- 
neral will take place on May 12. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





MILL ENTERTAINS CLUB MEMBERS 

The Civitan Club. Macon, Ga., recently 
accepted an invitation from the Birdsev 
Flour Mills for the club to visit its plant. 
The company not long ago held a “Bird- 
sey Flour Week.” 
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CANADIAN GRAIN 
COMPANY FORMED 


Organization Headed by James Stewart, 
Winnipeg, Will Take Over Assets of 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. 


Wiynirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press announces that a new company, 
headed by James Stewart, president of 
the James Stewart Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
and of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has been organized to take over 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. The 
new company not only takes over the 
assets of the predecessor company, but 
also has acquired an agreement to pur- 
chase the 2,000,000-bu terminal elevator 
at Vancouver, owned by the Vancouver 
Terminal Grain Co. The new concern 
will own and control a terminal elevator 
at Vancouver, an interior elevator at 
Calgary with a capacity of 250,000 bus, 
319 country elevators, 166 country dwell- 
ing houses and 226 coal sheds in the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The combined value of fixed assets and 
investments being acquired, with net cur- 
rent assets, will exceed $2,717,285. 

F. W. Riddell, who has been general 
manager of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., Ltd., will be the man- 
aging director of the new company, and 
the board will include, in addition to the. 
president, C. W. Band and D, A, Camp- 
bell, Toronto, J. C. Gage and A. C. 
Michael, Winnipeg, and F. W. Riddell, 
Calgary. 

Public offering of $3,000,000 7 per cent 
cumulative redeemable preferred shares 
of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
was made on May 6. A bonus of one 
share of class A common stock is offered 
with the above. 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
was incorporated in 1912, and with its 
predecessors has carried on a general 
grain business in western Canada. since 
1902. Based on the annual earnings of 
the company for the three years ended 
June 30, 1925, the average net profits 
were at the annual rate of $795,745. 





SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS IN 
MEETING AT SIOUX FALLS 


S1ioux Farts, S. D., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The South Dakota bakers’ 
annual convention is in session here with 
a good representation. Sid Drew, state 
chairman, called the meeting to order at 
2 p.m. B. B. Lawshe, secretary of the 
Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce, gave 
an address of welcome. John M. Hart- 
ley, of Bakers Weekly, Chicago, spoke on 
split sales and market limits. 

Murray K. Guthrie, of the Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, substitut- 
ing for J. J. Selvage, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., discussed increased consump- 
tion of bakery products through quality 
goods backed by sound selling and adver- 
tising plans, and advised bakers to tie up 
to national advertising programs. He 
said that bakers were doing good work 
for humanity by producing nutritious 
and wholesome food. 

Sioux Falls bakers and allied trades- 
men will be hosts at dinner this evening 
to the convention delegates. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





Great Lakes Customs District 

CLEVELAND, Ounto.—George A. Marr, 
secretary of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, has sent to congressmen in Wash- 
ington a full explanation of the measure 
sponsored by Senator James Couzens, of 
Michigan. It provides for the creation 
of a sixth great coasting district, to in- 
clude the collection districts of the Great 
Lakes. The measure is of much interest 
to grain shippers and all Great Lakes 
vessel owners. Under the present law 
every vessel enrolled or licensed on the 
lakes must file with a collector a mani- 
fest of cargo before departure, and again 
on arrival at destination, providing the 
vessel goes from one customs collection 
district to another. There are now five 
great districts on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts where the necessity of re- 
porting arrival and clearance when trad- 
ing within any one of these districts is 
eliminated. 


J. H. Wess. 
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Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on March 381, 1926 
The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 


and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period, March 31, 1926. 
were reported by 841 milling companies operating 1,000 mills. 


Data 
These mills produced 88.4 


per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures in 


1923. 
flour annually have been considered. 
are also presented for comparison: 


Number of milling companies reporting...... 


Number of mills represented 


Per cent of United States wheat flour output represented*. 


In country elevatore ...cccccccccsesccssccces 
In public terminal elevators .......-+-+e++e4+. 
In private terminal elevators not attachced to mills....... 


In transit 


In mills and mill elevators attached to mills.............. 


Total wheat stocks in all positions ...... 


mills, private warehouses, public 


“ 
s 


Only merchant mills which manufacture at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of 





Data on stocks as of Dec. 31, and June 30, 1925, 
March 31, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1926 1925 1925 
eee re 841 848 810 
bee decad inane 1,000 994 956 
88.4 88.0 87.4 
WHEAT STOCKS HELD BY MILLS (BUS) 

reer err TTT 4,673,507 7,553,838 2,157,529 
cteguanedeanes 7,098,664 12,696,901 3,436,940 

3,646,572 | 
casseabenmeaes 8,294,355 } 82,857,834 26,719,222 

45,926,186 J 
cseedseuwande 64,639,284 103,108,573 32,313,691 

WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS (BBLS) 
warehouses and in 

eek beeeeeee 3,888,377 4,584,411 3,346,913 


transit—sold and unsold totals 


*Based on the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures, 1923. 











James Stewart 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on May 1, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with ¢com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- May 2, 
Wheat— May 1 vious week 1925 
United States*... 30,780 —495 47,864 
United Statesf... 3,018 +295 1,665 
Canada§g ........ 91,348 —3,152 58,212 
Potals ...cceve 25,146 —3,352 107,741 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totala .ecccccece $44,600 —1,100 81,900 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TORS crvcccvcese 169,746 —4,452 189,641 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
TORRIE cocccccees 35,055 —1,136 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Totals ..sceceees 68,315 —1,818 75,145 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 
§Last week’s Canadian revised. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


25,384 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
cm———_ United States. 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
July 1......28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
Aug. 1..... 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Oct. 1...... 54,548,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
Nov. 1..... 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
Dec. 1 «++ 61,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 
1926— 
Jan. 1...... 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
Peb. 1. ..cce 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,509,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
April 1..... 35,483,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
Week 
ending— 
May 1...... 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
Total, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat® 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1.... 22,513,000 656,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1 7,475,000 60,665,000 31,400,000 
Oct. 1..... 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
~~ 1 ....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
Jan, 1..... 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,600,000 
Feb, 1..... 107,475,000 158,984,000 46.400.000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,619,000 68,800.000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
Week 
ending— 
May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
*Broomhall, 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Jan. 1....2138,821,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Feb. 1....205,384,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Oct. 1....146,505,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Nov. 1...'.170,175,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1....200,394,000 May 1..... 169,746,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States on May 8, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore .. 211 241 46 48 4 
MUD: casas cee 11 12 3 eee 
Buffalo ..... 787 2,203 347 11 154 
Afloat .... 513 424 1,724 re eee 
Chicago ....1,817 17,335 4,323 2,994 243 
eee 175 19 123 17 ons 
Duluth ....10,234 11,090 6,132 669 
Galveston .. 238 rr re 5 eee 
Indianapolis. 223 679 92 ‘ae oes 
Kan. City...2,310 3,812 1,549 149 53 


Milwaukee... 228 580 677 214 107 








Minneapolis 5,336 451 17,681 3,436 2,804 
N. Orleans.. 62 94 94 103 eee 
Newp. News ... oes 20 oa Tr 
New York .. 54 37 492 127 11 
Omaha ..... 581 1,517 2,603 144 33 
POGPER 2.0000 1 74 163 ees ee 
Philadelphia, 121 143 168 4 1 
Sioux City... 257 84 493 9 21 
St. Joseph... 572 414 30 6 3 
St. Louis ... 471 589 555 10 36 
i... are 834 211 209 15 6 
Wichita .... 823 18 35 ‘és ees 
BOG: 500005 388 901 940 

Totals ...26,236 29,837 43,466 13,427 4,145 


Last year. .43,464 21,258 44,005 11,500 2,166 


Decreases: Wheat, 1,492,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
; oats, 3,559,000; rye, 327,000; barley, 





First Sailing from Montreal 


Montreat, Que.—The Canadian Hunt- 
er was the first ship to leave Montreal 
for the sea this year. She left Mont- 
real on May 2, with a full cargo, mostly 
grain, bound for London and Antwerp. 


May 12, 1926 


DEATH OF JORGEN NISSEN 


Well-Known Finnish Importer Dies in Hel- 
singfors, Aged 63 Years—For Many 
Years Pillsbury’s Agent in Finland 

Lonvon, Enc., May 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Jorgen Nissen, for many years the 
representative of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in Helsingfors, Finland, died 
there on May 7. He was aged 63 years. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


* * 


Jorgen Nissen was born on April 18, 
1863, on the island of Als, off the coast 
of Denmark, and his school life began 
there. He afterward attended school in 
Copenhagen, and studied with private 
tutors in advanced subjects. In 1890 
he went to live in Finland, and estab- 
lished himself as an agent for American 
products in Helsingfors. His business 
grew steadily until, just previous to the 
World War, he was considered to be 
one of the richest men in Finland. 

In 1914, on the outbreak of war, Mr, 
Nissen had an extremely large contract 
with a Russian firm for a shipment of 
sugar. Owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining delivery, due to hostilities, Mr. 
Nissen found himself faced with the al- 
ternative of losing a great part of his 
fortune or defaulting on contracts he 
had made with other Finnish importers 
for the delivery of this sugar. He chose 
the former course, and was forced to sell 
the majority of his interests, even in- 
cluding his office and his villa. 

This action retained for him the full 
confidence of the trade, and although he 
was probably not the rich man at the 
time of his death that he had been at 
one time, his business reputation was of 
the highest order. 

He was sole agent for the Pillsbury 
company in Finland for about 29 years. 
He also represented a number of other 
mills and food producing industries in 
the United States, including the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
with which he became associated in 1907, 
and the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Nissen was well known to Ameri- 
can millers, as he had visited this coun- 
try on more than one occakion. 





Service Is Resumed 

Battrmore, Mpo.—The North German 
Lloyd steamer Yorck is scheduled to sail 
with both passengers and freight from 
Baltimore to Bremen, via Cherbourg and 
Southampton, on May 27, to be followed 
June 30 by the Derfflinger. This will be 
the first resumption of passenger service 
by this line since 1914. 








The Law as It Governs Damage 
Rights of the Buyer 
By A. L. H. Street 


HEN a contract seller of mill 

products breaks his contract by 

failing to make any delivery, or 
when he fails to deliver goods of the con- 
tract quality and the delivery is reject- 
ed, the buyer’s primary measure of dam- 
ages is that stated in the uniform sales 
act now in force in many states. This 
rule is also recognized by the courts of 
states in which it has not been expressly 
declared by statute. The act in question 
declares: 

“The measure of damages is the loss 
directly and naturally resulting, in the 
ordinary course of events, from the sell- 
er’s breach of contract. 

“Where there is an available. market 
for the goods in question, the measure of 
demages, in the absence of special cir- 
cumstances showing proximate damages 
of a greater amount, is the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
or current price of the goods at the time 
or times when they ought to have been 
delivered, or, if no time was fixed, then 
at the time of the refusal to deliver.” 

In the case of Verhasselt vs. National 
Wholesale Grocery Co. (105 Atl. 367), 
the Rhode Island supreme court appears 
to have followed this rule in allowing a 
buyer of flour to recover damages based 
on the cost of substitute flour bought in 





to cover his requirements when the seller 
broke its contract. 

In a dissenting opinion filed in the 
case of Wright vs. Seattle Grocery Co. 
(177 Pac. 818), three judges of the 
Washington supreme court said: 

“If there is in the market a commodity 
of the same quality as that contracted 
for, even though of another brand, the 
measure of recovery will be the differ- 
ence between the market price of the 
commodity contracted for, or commodi- 
ties of similar quality, and the contract 
price.” 

This statement does not appear to be 
inconsistent with the holding of the ma- 
jority of the members of the court; the 
principal point in the case involving the 
assessment of damages with reference to 
the market value of the same brand. 

It has been declared by the courts that 
the cost of substitute goods does not af- 
ford a proper basis for the assessment 
of damages where they were of higher 
quality than the goods called for by the 
broken contract. Decisions supporting 
this proposition appear in the case of 
Carlin vs. Biddison (109 Atl. 316), de- 
cided by the Maryland court of appeals, 
and in that of Monk vs. Magee Carpet 
Co. (69 Pa. Super. Ct. 436), decided by 
the Pennsylvania superior court. 
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MELBOURNE OFFICIAL 
DECRIES BLEACHING 


States That Bleaching Processes Destroy the 
Vitamins in Flour—Says United States 
Is Opposed to Bleaching 





MeEtzourne, Victoria, April 7.—Mill- 
ers and bakers alike are watching with 
keen interest the progress of the discus- 
sion initiated by the commission of public 
health in Melbourne with regard to the 
use of bleached flour. The chairman of 
the commission, Dr. Robertson, has stat- 
ed that bleaching destroys the vitamins 
in flour, and that the law is being openly 
flouted by millers. 

At the last meeting of the commission 
he said that several tests had been made, 
with the result that bleached flour was 
found to contain 1.8 per cent of nitrates, 
compared with the merest trace found in 
natural flour. He added that the Ameri- 
can government had accepted the opinion 
that bleaching was a deleterious process. 

Other members of the commission, how- 
ever, revealed that they were not decid- 
ed on the subject. One said he was not 
fully convinced that bleaching had an 
injurious effect upon flour. Another ex- 
pressed the view that the matter should 
be further investigated before the com- 
mission arbitrarily condemned the proc- 
ess, and that he first would like to hear 
what the millers had to say. 

Dr. Robertson explained that, so far 
as he knew, only two states in the United 
States allowed bleaching. He contended 
that all flour treated with a view to 
aging it should be labeled “artificially 
bleached.” He also held that brown 
bread, the flour for which required less 
processing in the mill, should be sold at 
2d lb less than white bread. 

It was decided to have the problem 
further examined. 

Cuaries J. MATTHEWS. 
- 7 


Eprror’s Nore.—Dr. Robertson is evi- 
dently misinformed about the status of 
bleached flour in the United States. His 
statement that the United States govern- 
ment had found bleaching a deleterious 
process is not borne out by the state- 
ment of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, issued in 1920, that “no 
action will be taken at the present time 
on the ground that bleaching introduces 
into flour a substance which may be in- 
jurious to health; provided, as a resuit 
of bleaching, there is not introduced into 
flour such a quantity of a bleaching 
agent as may render it injurious to 
health.” 

Dr. Robertson is also incorrect in stat- 
ing that only two states in the United 
States allow bleaching. The majority of 
states have laws on the subject of 
bleaching, conforming with the federal 
rulings, which are that bleached flour 
may be sold so long as it is not injurious, 
does not conceal inferiority, and is plain- 
ly marked on the sack containing it to 
indicate that it has undergone a process 
of bleaching. As far as The Northwest- 
ern Miller is aware, it is only illegal to 
sell or manufacture bleached flour in one 
state in the United States,—Georgia. 





WILLIAM TENCH RESIGNS 
FROM LARABEE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation today announces the resig- 
nation of William C. Tench, New York, 
eastern sales manager for the corpora- 
tion, to become effective July 1. His 
duties will be taken over by J. J. Fahey, 
eastern field manager, with headquarters 
at Trenton, N. J. Mr. Tench has not an- 
nounced his future plans beyond the fact 
that he hopes to take a 60-day vacation 
in Maine. 

Harvey E. YANTISs. 





NATIONAL FLOUR CLUBS’ PLANS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the Flour Club of Philadel- 
phia to handle the details of the meeting 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs 
to be held there June 14-15, has issued 
& program of events. Headquarters will 
be at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, and 
the first business session will open at 


10 a.m. on June 14, and be continued 
on a boat trip around the harbor in the 
afternoon. The ladies will motor to Val- 
ley Forge. A banquet and dance will be 
held in the evening. The following day 
the visitors will be taken to Atlantic City 
by motor coaches, and luncheon will be 
served at the Traymore Hotel. 


MISSOURI TAX 
RULED INVALID 


Judges Hold That Tax on Futures Was 
Superseded by Capper-Tincher Bill— 
Await Supreme Court Decision 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Missouri tax on all 
trading in grain futures was held to be 
superseded by the Capper-Tincher bill, in 
the opinion of three federal judges given 
here today in connection with the an- 
nouncement of a permanent injunction 
on the state. This opinion is the first offi- 
cial ruling on the constitutional standing 
of the tax since the passage of the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill. It promises ultimate 
victory in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the boards of trade of 
Kansas City and St. Louis, which are at- 
tacking the bill in a joint action. 

The injunction allows the state to con- 
tinue collecting the tax, but it directs that 
the money be impounded pending a final 
decision by the Supreme Court. The tax 
is 25c on every trade, and amounts to 
about $35,000 yearly in Kansas City. It 
has been fought since its passage in 1907, 
and in 1909 it was declared valid. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 








POULTRY FEED DEMAND HEAVY 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta—Much low 
grade flour made by Oklahoma mills that 
formerly was sold to the export trade is 
now going into the manufacture of poul- 
try and hog feeds, according to .S. A. 
Elliott, director of the feed inspection 
bureau of the state board of agriculture. 
This disposition of low grade flour, Mr. 
Elliott says, is due to the light export 
demand and the heavy increase in de- 
mand for poultry feeds over the South- 
west. 

Records of the bureau show that 4,500 
feed manufacturers and dealers of Okla- 
homa and other states have feeds regis- 
tered in Oklahoma. About 800 manufac- 
turers are operating in Oklahoma, not 
including dealers who make their own 
mixtures by hand. All Oklahoma flour 
mills are registered for the sale of bran 
and shorts. 





During January and February 63 


“homesteads were taken up in Manitoba, 


317 in Saskatchewan, 226 in Alberta and 
20 in British Columbia, the total repre- 
senting 110,983 acres. 
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HARRY G. RANDALL NAMED GENERAL 
MANAGER OF LARABEE FLOUR MILLS 





Vice President and General Manager of the Midland Flour Milling Co. Resigns— 
John W. Cain, Sales Manager for the Midland Company, 


to Succeed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram )—Announcement is made to- 
day of the resignation of Harry G. Ran- 
dall, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
since its organization, to become vice 
president and general manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, re- 
cently become a part of the Commander 
Corporation. He will have general su- 
pervision over all the Commander Cor- 
poration’s plants and business in the 
Southwest. 

Mr. Randall had his early training in 
milling with the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, where he advanced to 
the position of sales manager upon the 
formation of the Midland company. In 
1916 he came to Kansas City to assume 
its management, in which position he has 
accomplished signal success. 

The vacancy created in the Midland 
organization by his resignation will be 
filled by John W. Cain, sales manager 
since its organization and later elected 
vice president. He now becomes general 
manager. Gordon B. Wood, for many 
years Iowa representative of the com- 
pany but for the last two years sales 
manager for the Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., a Midland subsidiary, 
will come to Kansas City and become 
sales manager of the parent company. 
He will be assisted by Charles A. Bar- 
rows, also connected with the Midland 
company since its earliest years. 

Harvey E. YAnrtis. 





Canadian Ruling Reversed 





CLeveLaNnp, Onto.—Attorneys Goulder, 
White & Garry, Cleveland, representing 
most of the Great Lakes vessel owners 
operating freighters which have been 
loaded with grain cargoes at Fort Wil- 
liam, on May 6 obtained a reversal of 
the Canadian government ruling which 
originally prevented these vessels from 
clearing for American ports. Francis 
King, Ottawa, wired Mr. Goulder as fol- 
lows: 

“Your telegram in reference to storage 
cargoes, decision reached by government 
late this afternoon to allow clearance for 
United States port.” 

This has cleared away a very trouble- 
some situation which confronted grain 
shippers and vessel men at the opening 
of lake navigation, The original ruling 
of the Canadian authorities was to the 
effect that grain cargoes held at the 


Mr. Randall 


Head of the Lakes were forbidden to 
clear with their grain holdings unless 
bound for eastern Canadian ports for 
unloading. This ruling was laid down 
to members of the Winnipeg grain trade, 
and it was pointed out by Mr. Goulder 
and others that it was the first time in 
history that the Canadian government 
had undertaken to enforce a ruling for- 
bidding United States vessels to unload 
winter grain storage cargoes at United 
States ports. Shipping interests and 
representatives of the Canadian pools co- 
operated in urging a suspension of the 
order. A considerable quantity of grain 
from the Canadian pool had been loaded 
in United States bottoms at the close of 
navigation last fall, and the vessels are 
scheduled to move by way of United 
States ports to the Atlantic seaboard, 
where ocean space had already been 
chartered. 





W. B. WARD RESELLS TEMPLE 

New York, N. Y.—The Temple 
Emanu-E] on Fifth Avenue, purchased a 
short time ago by W. B. Ward at a price 
said to have been $6,500,000, was re- 
cently resold by him to the realtor from 
whom it was purchased, at a profit to 
the latter of $450,000. Negotiations have 
been under way for some time, but were 
only recently completed. 

Mr. Ward’s original intention was said 
to have been the erection of a large office 
building which would house those con- 
nected with his now defunct gigantic 
foodstuffs combination. 





Companies Must Answer Charges 

Burrato, N. Y.—Judge John R. Hazel 
on May 8 ruled that a plea must be 
entered to the indictment against Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., the Great East- 
ern Elevator Corporation, the Western 
Elevating Association, Inc., and the Buf- 
falo Elevating Co. The indictment 
charged that the companies granted re- 
bates, concessions and discriminations to 
certain consignees of grain, contrary to 
the Elkins act, which holds this unlaw- 
ful. Counsel for the defense contended 
that the corporations were not common 
carriers nor agents thereof, and that they 
acted in their own interests as private 
concerns. 





Flour from the United States and 
Chile was among the most important 
articles imported by Bolivia during 
March. 

















T is no new thing to learn that The Northwestern Miller’s 


Jack Horner, the 


subscriber! 


School at London: 


over. 


varnished with mastic (artist’s varnish). 
rangement consists of a one-inch hole partly bored in the back 
of the panel near the top, then across the upper part of that 
hole a small piece of brass or tin is neatly screwed. A screw 
nail in the wall, protruding about a quarter of an inch, holds 
the picture flat and safe against the wall. 
is very effective, and the picture looks like an old oil painting.” 


art cover designs are preserved and used in a variety of 

ways by readers of the paper. 
color pictures have been framed, and there is a constant in- 
quiry for reprints to be treated in this manner. 
wall in homes and office buildings of this and other countries 
bears the adornment of a Northwestern Miller cover design. 
A recent subscriber wrote: “I caught a glimpse of your 
paper the other day, and needed no other recommendation 
than its beautiful appearance.” 
has been furnished with complete sets of the notable Brock 
nursery rhyme pictures dealing with Simple Simon, the Queen 
of Hearts, Good King Alfred, Sing a Song of Sixpence, Little 
Baker’s Man, and others. 
also, of kindergartens and primary school rooms. 
surprise, not long ago, to find a church bazaar stocked with 
framed covers from The Northwestern Miller files of an ardent 


Thousands of these four- 


Many a 


Many a children’s playroom 


This is true, 
It was a 


All of which is by way of preface to the following letter 
from. John Kirkland, head teacher of the National Bakery 


“IT have seen one of The Northwestern 


Miller’s covers fixed up in a most effective way, as a panel. 
The picture, ‘The Miller Hath Dined, is smoothly pasted 
on a white wood oblong panel three quarters of an inch thick. 
The four edges are neatly beveled, then gilded. 
tion the wood has to receive two coats of ‘size’ to prevent 
absorption, and after the picture is pasted on, this also is sized 
When quite dry it, as well as the beveled edges, is 


As a prepara- 


The suspending ar- 


The arrangement 
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SOME CAUSE FOR WONDER 

A New York state miller has mailed to 
this department two quotation cards sent 
out by northwestern mills to customers 
in Pennsylvania. Commenting on these 
quotations, the miller writes: “At the 
time these cards were mailed, our price 
in each instance was 50c bbl higher. 
How can these mills buy wheat at the 
prices quoted in Minneapolis, pay com- 
missions and make these prices?” 

This same query is constantly in the 
minds of other millers, even here in the 
Northwest. On May 6 a near-by miller 
received confirmation of a sale by a 
competitor at $8.30 bbl, delivered in the 
East. This miller, basing his quotation 
on the May option and the prevailing 
premiums on cash wheat, plus package, 
manufacturing and freight, figured his 
price well above this quotation, without 
adding a cent for profit. How can they 
do it? 


MINNEAPOLIS 


While flour demand, as a whole, is 
rather quiet, spring wheat mills did a 
fair business late in the week, following 
the break and after the market showed 
signs of strengthening. Bookings aver- 
aged up well with the preceding two or 
three weeks. ‘The announcement of the 
British strike had a temporarily weaken- 
ing effect, but this was short-lived, and 
the market closed on May 8 very little 
under the previous week. 

Smaller Bakers Buying.—The buying 
last week was again largely confined to 
medium-sized bakers. ‘The larger com- 
panies remained aloof, displaying little 
interest in quotations. ‘The trade does 
not display any particular enthusiasm 
about anticipating its flour wants at this 
time. All look for lower prices, and are 
inclined to do business on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Those who have been visiting the east- 
ern trade recently say that stocks every- 
where are gradually dwindling. There 
is still a little reselling going on in Ohio, 
but farther east this competition has 
ceased, There is fair day-to-day buying 
on a small scale. 

That stocks are light is evidenced by 
the improvement in shipping directions. 
Mills report that recent sales for 60-day 
shipment are being ordered out ahead of 
time, while the bulk of the current busi- 
ness is for prompt shipment. 

Second Clears in Demand.—First clears 
are easy, though there is no particular 
pressure on the market. Second clears 
are fairly firm, some of the larger com- 
panies being out of the market for 30 
days, though occasionally they have a 
little to sell for immediate shipment be- 
cause directions on some particular lot 
have not come through on contract time. 
When this happens, quotations are apt 
to be shaded. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 11 Year ago 

CUE kéeesecceveve $8.85 @9.10 $8.90@9.15 
Standard patent ..... 8.35@8.60 8.65@8.80 
Second patent ....... 8.05@8.30 8.30@8.40 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.356@7.75 7.75 @7.95 
*First clear, jute..... 6.65@6.85 7.20@7.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.90 4.35@5,20 
Whole wheat ........ 7.45@7.55 7.80@8.10 
Graham, standard ... 7.30@7.40 7.70@7.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Durum wheat did not show the fluctua- 
tions bread wheats did last week and, 
consequently, there was little show of in- 
terest in semolinas on the part of maca- 
roni manufacturers. The latter usually 
wait for a substantial break, and then 
buy when strength develops. Buying 
last week was confined to an occasional 
car. Millers, however, are optimistic. 
They feel that prices now are low, and 





that an advance at this time would be 
followed by fair buying. Purchases for 
some time have been extremely light, 
and stocks in the hands of the trade are 
thought to be low. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4'c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 4%4c. 

In the week ending May 8, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 47,660 
bbls durum products, compared with 55,- 
085 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


There are no developments of interest 
in the rye flour market, so far as | 
mills are concerned. Near-by interior 
and Wisconsin mills are understood to be 
selling a little, but at prices Minneapolis 
millers do not attempt to meet. The 
latter prefer to sell a few barrels in 
mixed cars to old-established customers, 
rather than compete for the compara- 
tively big lots at going prices. 

Quotations are nominal. Pure white 
is held at $5.05@5.25 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium at $4.45@4.65, and 
pure dark at $3.60@3.80, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,466 bbls flour, compared with 
11,169 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1542 were in operation May 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s, B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 2-8 ......6. 629,200 212,761 40 
Previous week .. 529,200 181,657 34 
Year ago ....... 548,700 161,978 30 
Two years ago... 564,600 202,705 36 
Three years ago. 561,100 238,555 42 
Four years ago.. 646,000 248,415 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 232,095 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,150 bbls last week, 112 
in the previous week, 500 a year ago, 
and 3,128 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakv- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 2-8 ........ 329,640 162,911 49 
Previous week .. 402,090 215,401 54 
Year ago ....... 433,890 210,048 48 
Two years ago... 426,690 212,138 50 
Three years ago. 386,250 156,082 40 
Four years ago.. 415,950 174,810 41 
Five years ago... 411,690 157,060 38 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
April 10 64 70,815 223,761 178,205 925 4,068 
April 17 64 70,815 207,463 171,325 1,785 3,137 
April 24 62 69,265 221,690 162,169 2,387 5,253 
May 1.. 59 67,015 215,401 184,604 2,697 8,124 
May 8.. 47 54,940 162,911 154,023 618 2,103 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 





from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 8, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ... 9,072 7,518 65 209 
Be. PORE cccces 406 297 eee 
Duluth-Superior 759 753 eee gus 
Outside ....... 8,598 8,332 83 238 


REBUILDING FEED MILL AND WAREHOUSE 
The Albert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis, 
has awarded contracts for the erection 
of a feed mill and warehouse to replace 
the one burned in 1924, The building, 
80x60, will be seven stories, of brick and 
concrete construction. With equipment, 
it will represent an expenditure of about 
$300,000. J. R. Birkelund is manager. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 
Commenting on a confirmation of a 
wheat trade in July, 1872, the Low Bros. 
Co., Chicago, wrote: “Market was very 
irregular and excitable today—prices 
somewhat irregular.” The figures in- 
volved in the trade are, for comparative 
purposes, rather interesting: “5,000 wheat 
—seller year, $1.10%; 5,000 wheat, seller 
September, $1.11%; 10,000 wheat, seller 
September, $1,124.” 
‘The confirmation in question was re- 
cently uncovered by a Minneapolis man 
while destroying some old documents. 


NOTES 

H. L. French, of Indianapolis, is now 
representing the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, in Indiana. 

Stuart W. Rider, secretary of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
last week for an extended business trip 
through the East. 

The Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa, have rebuilt their grain cleaning 
department, and last week started their 
mill running again. 

Standard brown cotton flour bags, 98- 
Ib size, are quoted at $129.50 M, and 
49’s at $87.75, printed one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differ- 
entials. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 11 as follows: 
sight, $4.84%4 ; three-day, $4.8442; 60-day, 
$4.80%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.96. 

James A. Richardson, president of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Winnipeg, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

H. L. McLaughlin, former commercial 
agent for the Milwaukee road at Min- 
neapolis, but now general agent at Pitts- 
burgh, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon at the Traffic Club, Minneap- 
olis, May 8. 

V. A. Smoots, district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co. at St. Paul, with 
a corps of assistants, is attending the 
annual convention of the South Dakota 
bakers’ unit of the Manufacturers’ & 
Employers’ Association of South Dakota, 
in Sioux Falls, this week. 

William J. Brewer, formerly sales 
manager for the Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., but who has been con- 
nected with the eastern division of the 
sales department of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., at Minneapolis, since last Octo- 
ber, will leave next week for Wichita, 
Kansas, to join the sales. force of the 
Red Star Milling Co. 

The sympathy of a host of friends in 
the baking trade will go out to Frank 
W. Emmons, chemist for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, over the death 
of his estimable wife. Mrs. Emmons 
had been an invalid for a long time, but 
until quite recently both she and her 
husband had been hopeful of her ulti- 
mate recovery. She died May 6, and is 
survived by her husband and two chil- 
dren. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


A better demand and trade was re- 
ported by one mill for several days early 
last week, but it failed to continue. Busi- 
ness booked was not extensive, covering 
60-day shipment. The other mill made 
light scattered sales that indicated no 
change in buyers’ previous slow pur- 
chases. Conditions show nothing new. 
Mill asking prices for patent were re- 
duced 25c Sol last week. 

The rye mill reported no outside in- 
quiry last week. Local trade filled work- 
ing needs in the usual limited volume. 
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Quotations, May 8, Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib cottons: pure white, 
$5.70 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.25; No. 3 
dark, $4.25; No. 5 blend, $6.15; No. 8 
rye, $4.70. 

A slow and narrow trade in durum 
flour was experienced last week, buyers 
awaiting lower prices and crop develop- 
ments. 

Quotations, May 8, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $8.85@9.10 $8.45@8.70 
Second patent ....... 8.50@8.85 8.20@8.45 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.45 7.70@7.95 


Second clear, jute .... 6.20@6.45 6.50@6.75 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bae BB ccccccccccsccccecs 20,265 55 
Previous week ........... 17,045 46 
Wee TD nk 0006008065000 18,650 50 
WHO PORPR GOO ci ccecccees 8,090 22 


NOTES 


J. A. Walter, miller, Buffalo, was in 
Duluth on May 6. 

Deliveries of durum wheat, rye and 
flaxseed were liberal during the week 
ending May 8. 

R. C. Schiller has been appointed man- 
ager of the Occident Terminal elevator, 
to succeed the late W. F. Converse. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons have a small 
strike on their hands, the trimmers and 
pressmen at the Superior oil plant hav- 
ing gone out to secure a wage increase 
of 10c an hour. 

William Grettum, formerly in the com- 
mission business at Duluth, has organized 
the Red River Grain Co., and is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

Frank L. Carey, of Chicago, has been 
admitted to membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade, as have also E. R. Bal- 
four, of the Duluth Shipping Co., and 
Sidney Wick, of K. A. Scott & Co. 

F. G. Cartson. 





EXPRESSING OPINION 
AS ACTIONABLE FRAUD 


That a flour buyer is not ehtitled to rely 
upon the fulfillment of all the predictions 
a salesman may make as an inducement 
to the purchase was decided by the Okla- 
homa supreme court in the case of Rock 
vs. Fisher (241 Pac. 496). Following 
what other courts have frequently rec- 
ognized, it was decided that an expression 
of opinion, as distinguished from the 
statement of an existing fact, will not be 
treated as such false representation as 
will entitle a buyer to cancel his contract 
or recover damages. 

Plaintiff sued on account of defend- 
ant’s refusal to accept and pay for a car 
of flour. One of the grounds of defense 
was that the contract was induced 
through misrepresentations made by the 
salesman who took the order. A trial 
ended in judgment in favor of defendant, 
but the supreme court set the judgment 
aside, granting a new trial, on the 
ground that the trial judge erred in re- 
ceiving testimony to the effect that de- 
fendant gave the flour order in question 
in reliance upon the salesman’s statement 
that he “believed” the price of flour would 
go higher; that it was “bound to go high- 
er.” The supreme court said: 

“These were mere expressions of opin- 
ion, and fraud cannot ordinarily be predi- 
cated upon mere expressions of opinion. 
. . - Defendant was engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling flour and feed, 
and was in as good a position to know the 
possible fluctuations of the market and 
form an opinion as was the t, and 
the mere statement of the opinion of the 
agent was not sufficient to sustain the de- 
fense of fraud.” 

The court also indicated that, even if 
the representations had related to a mat- 
ter which would have been otherwise ac- 
tionable, the testimony would have been 
inadmissible under another rule of law, 
which precludes a party to a written con- 
tract from relying upon verbal state- 
ments made at the time of, or before, the 
execution of the contract. This rule is 
given increased force when, as in the case 
before the Oklahoma court, the written 
contract recites that it contains all of the 
agreements between the parties. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Declines that wiped out the gains of 
the previous week stimulated flour buy- 
ing moderately. A few southwestern 
mills are booking capacity, although the 
average sales are below 50 per cent. 
Most purchases consist of scattered small 
lots for near-by shipment. Exceptions 
to this, however, were more frequent last 
week than for a considerable period, and 
some round lot orders were placed for 
delivery through June. 

Baking Trade Quiet.—Bakers general- 
ly are pursuing the same conservative 
policy in buying that has characterized 
their trade most of this year. Orders 
are small, and buyers usually are impa- 
tient for delivery. One important east- 
ern bakery organization recently entered 
the market to fill its requirements for 
60 days, but most large buyers show lit- 
tle interest. 

Jobbing Trade Inactive.—Distributors 
are buying in small lots, their purchases 
being forced by pressing current needs. 
Exceptions are noted to this, also, as 
some of the chain stores have recently 
bought. In general, anticipation of low- 
er prices is widespread, and this factor 
is curtailing business. A fair demand 
for mixed cars exists from the smaller 
trade. 

Exports Moderate——Better inquiries 
from Europe, particularly Holland and 
Greece, resulted in a moderate volume 
of business at prices fairly satisfactory 
to mills. Sales are of first and second 
clear, with some straight. Latin Amer- 
ica is a consistent buyer of small lots, 
although demand is lessened. 

Production Light.—Mill operations are 
being maintained at 50 to 75 per cent of 
capacity. In Kansas City this average 
is below normal; elsewhere in the South- 
west, production is about as usual for 
early May, and in some cases slightly 
above. Specifications are reported quiet. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—A more 
activé export demand, with a continua- 
tion of buying by domestic interests, 
have reduced the accumulation of these 
grades at mills, and the market is firm. 
Restricted mill operations also were a 
factor in strengthening their position. 

Prices.—Quotations, May 8, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.90@8.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.30@8; 
straight, $7.05@7.50; first clear, $6@6.40; 
second clear, $5.25@5.65; low grade, $4.75 
@5.15. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 2-8 ........ 360,960 181,043 50 
Previous week .. 360,960 185,167 51 
MORO GED. 2 ssccos 364,710 131,755 36 
Two years ago... 308,910 164,707 53 
Five-year average (same week).... 48 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 53 

KANSAS CITY 
eS BPP 151,500 75,563 49 
Previous week .. 151,500 88,568 52 
eee BO: 2 cance 148,500 89,941 60 
Two years ago... 150,900 76,771 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 58 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 59 
WICHITA 
fo. ree 62,400 31,101 49 
Previous week .. 62,400 29,930 48 
BOBE GBS 2c ccc 65,700 23,067 35 
Two years ago... 64,620 30,984 48 
ST. JOSEPH 

eS eee 47,400 36,813 77 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,941 86 
cf 2 Eee 47,400 21,922 46 
Two years ago . 47,400 22,808 48 


ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Correspondent 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address, ‘‘Palmking”’ 
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SALINA 
 - Serer ee 35,400 27,215 76 
Previous week .. 35,400 21,899 61 
WOOP ABO .cccces 46,200 19,793 43 
Two years ago... 46,200 15,258 38 
ATCHISON 
BOF BB ncksvces 29,400 20,689 70 
Previous week .. 29,400 22,974 *78 
OMAHA 
May 8-6 ..cccors 27,300 18,847 67 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,084 69 
Year ago ....e.. 27,300 16,706 61 
Two years ago... 24,900 19,406 77 


*Incorrectly given as 92 per cent in issue 
of May 65. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


| fk BEEP PEULTTTLTET TPT LETT ET TT Te 50 
POOURND WEEE co cccceccccecscecevesces 38 
TOAP BHO ccccccccecevsececcevvsvecveses 17 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 15 fair, and 44 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
11,989 bbls last week, 6,784 in the previ- 
ous week, 11,559 a year ago, and 9,706 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

E. L. Barr, formerly head of the 
Nelson Grain & Milling Co., is now with 
the Southard Feed & Milling Co. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., is visiting 
markets in the East, and probably will 
not return before June 1. 

Guy A. Thomas, Minneapolis, former- 
ly associated with the Washburn Crosby 
Co., and H. G. Atwood, Peoria, IIl., 
president of the American Milling Co., 
spent part of last week in Kansas City. 

April rainfall in the Southwest was 50 
@60 per cent of normal, with the great- 
est deficiency in Nebraska and central 
Kansas. Light precipitation was report- 
ed from most of the important wheat 
sections late last week, but much more 
is needed in many places. 

The son of J. B. M. Wilcox, general 
sales manager for the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., promises to develop into one 
of the foremost sprinters in the country, 
according to coaches and sporting writ- 
ers. He recently ran the 100-yard dash 
in 9 9-10, and the 220 in 22 2-10. 

Shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories 
during March totaled 659,010 bbls, com- 
pared with 644,335 in February and 641,- 
862 in March, 1925, according to the 
secretary’s office of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. 

O. A. Church has been engaged by 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, as sales manager, effective imme- 
diately. Mr. Church was formerly con- 
nected with the Hoffman Mills (Kansas 
Flour Mills Co.), Enterprise, Kansas, 
and prior to that was with the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation. 

C. H. Cotton, formerly in charge of 
the feed department of Goffe & Car- 
kener, Inc., is now associated with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. in a similar ca- 
pacity. Howard B. Cunningham, who 
previously handled millfeed for the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., will henceforth de- 
vote all his time to flour sales. 

“I believe the present apathy of flour 
buyers will last until the new crop begins 
to move,” J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales 
manager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., said on his return from a several 
weeks’ trip in the eastern and central 
states. “Practically all buyers I saw 
carried no stocks, and they did not plan 
to accumulate any before harvest.” 

Charles H. Kenser, formerly associated 
with the Midland Flour Milling Co. as 
grain buyer, has been appointed man- 


ager of the grain department of the 
General Commission Co., effective May 
15. Announcement is also made of the 
appointment of A. E. Fontaine as man- 
ager of the Heart of America Mills, op- 
erated by the General Commission Co. 

The third annual golf tournament of 
Kansas City millers will be held on June 
10 at the Hillcrest Country Club. It 
is expected that five or six foursomes 
will be entered. Last year the tourna- 
ment was won by C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
and in 1924 by A. L. Collins, who was 
then with the Washburn Crosby Co. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., is in New 
York, where he will assist Carl Mueller, 
eastern manager, in opening a sales office 
there for the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., of which the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. is a part. Before returning home, 
Mr. Owens will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Reports, indicating that the offering of 
flour for new crop delivery is being in- 
dulged in rather generally by southwest- 
ern mills, continue to be circulated. 
Most of these come from eastern buyers 
or from Europe, and it is rare that one 
of them can be confirmed. It is certain 
that the amount of new crop business 
actually done is insignificant. Few mill- 
ers will make a new crop quotation ex- 
cept under pressure, and then, in most 
instances, quote prices sharply higher 
than the ideas of buyers. 

Illustrating the close buying policy 
adopted by many flour users on this crop 
is a recent experience of a Kansas City 
mill. A car of flour was sold to an east- 
ern baker for immediate shipment, which 
was made. A wreck, however, delayed 
delivery several days, and the miller who 
made the sale, wondering at the impa- 
tience of the buyer, found that the lat- 
ter had been forced to go to the retail 
grocery stores in his town and purchase 
their surplus stocks of flour, most of 
which were packed in 24-lb paper bags, 
to meet his requirements until the de- 
layed car arrived. 

A remarkable degree of uniformity in 
collaborative work was shown recently 
in tests on a flour sample made by chem- 
ists who are members of the Kansas 
City Protein Referee Board. The sam- 
ple was submitted to 12 laboratories, 
representing local mills, the two state 
grain inspection departments here, and 
the W. E. Long Co. and the Quarter- 
master Depot, Chicago. Nine of the re- 
ports checked the protein within a range 
of .1 per cent, and all of them checked 
to within .17 per cent, which is consid- 
ered good. There was a difference in 
moisture of 1.71 per cent. The Kansas 
City Protein Referee Board was organ- 
ized in 1923 as an attempt to overcome 
by joint research the widely differing 
protein reports then being arrived at. 


SALINA 


While there is slight improvement in 
the flour situation, buyers are still hold- 
ing off for better prices, and orders 
booked are mostly small. Shipping 
specifications continue fair. Export in- 
quiry is practically at a standstill. Wheat 
movement is at a minimum for the sea- 
son. Prices took a decided slump last 
week. Quotations, May 6, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $8.30@ 
8.70 bbl; 95 per cent, $8@8.40; straight 
grade, $7.90@8.20. 

NOTES 

John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., attended the 
recent bakers’ convention at St. Louis, 
going from there to Boston. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., with 
his family, motored last week to his old 
home at New Ulm, Minn. From there 
he will go to Knoxville, Tenn., to attend 
the Southern Bakers’ Association con- 
vention. 


ATCHISON 


The declining market somewhat stimu- 
lated flour business, although many buy- 
ers still maintain a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy. Two mills booked capacity last 
week, Shipping instructions are slower, 
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but mills have enough accumulation to 
continue their present operations. Bet- 
ter inquiry exists from export sources, 
little of which, however, is being turned 
into orders. Quotations, May 8, basis 
cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $8@8.20 bbl, straight $7.70 
@7.90, first clear $5.90@6.10; soft wheat 
short patent $7.90@8.10, straight $7.50@ 
7.70, first clear $6.60@6.80. 


* * 


E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., spent last 
week in Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Wheat price declines had only a small 
effect on the flour trade, because of the 
general policy of dealers to buy only to 
meet consumptive demand. Millers re- 
port many bakers holding off on con- 
tracts until June 1 or later. Latin Amer- 
ican orders are held up by importers, 
who believe that wheat prices will go 
much lower within the next few weeks. 
Mills operated at less than 50 per cent 
of capacity last week. The mixed car 
trade over a wide territory bought with 
some regularity. Quotations, May 6: 
soft wheat short patent $9 bbl, straight 
patent $8.50, and first clear $8; hard 
wheat short patent $8.80, straight pat- 
ent $8.30, and first clear $7.80. 


NOTES 


Fred W. Lankard, for many years a 
flour miller at Kingfisher, Okla., is a 
candidate on the Republican ticket for 
Congress in the sixth Oklahoma district. 

The Perry Burrus Elevators, Dallas, 
capital stock $225,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by J. Perry Burrus, Dallas, presi- 
dent of the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, J. C. Crouch and Fred 
Hone. 

During April, flour exports from Gal- 
veston totaled 2,975,850 lbs, or nearly 
900,000 more than in March, according 
to the Galveston Board of Trade, and 
flour exports in April from Houston 
were 253,000 Ibs, compared with 44,000 
in March, 

E. E. Gossrau, general manager of the 
Galveston (Texas) Wharf Co., announces 
that H. F. Johnson, who for several 
years has been in the company’s grain 
division, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of its grain elevators, succeeding E. 
P. Williams, resigned. 

Among Oklahoma City business men 
scheduled to attend the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washing- 
ton, May 11-13, are George G. Sohlberg, 
president of the Acme Milling Co., and 
T. C. Thatcher, vice president and man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

James A. Simons has been re-elected 
president of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Grain and Cotton Exchange. He is vice 
president and general manager of the 
Smith Bros. Grain Co., Fort Worth. At 
the annual meeting of the exchange, held 
late in April, V. L. Nigh, chief grain 
inspector, reported that members of the 
exchange from Jan. 1 to April 30 had 
handled 10,537 cars grain, or about 1,300 
more than during the same period of 
last year. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continued light. A 
fairly good inquiry exists from abroad, 
but the domestic trade buys in sparing 
fashion. Cabling is active, and accumu- 
lations of clear grade flour have disap- 
peared. Prices are fairly satisfactory. 
A few inquiries for prices on new crop 
flour continue to come, but mills are 
making no quotations. Shipping direc- 
tions were a bit slower last week. Quo- 
tations, on May 6, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: short patent $8.10@8.45 bbl, 
straight $7.70@7.95, and first clear $6.60 
@6.65. 

NOTES 

Harris J. Carr, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, has gone to Albu- 
querque, N. M., on a business trip. 

L. L. Peters, manager of the Mid- 
West Milling Co., Abilene, has gone to 
the Pacific Coast on a two weeks’ trip. 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., spent 
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several days last week calling on Okla- 
homa connections. 

Thirteen sales representatives of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. met here 
May 8 for a general conference with the 
managers. The visitors were taken on a 
trip through neighboring wheat fields, 
and were guests at a dinner given at 
the Hutchinson Country Club. Outside 
salesmen present: M. T. Murray, Jr., 
Denver; Harry Hawkins, Lawrence, 
Kansas; A. L. Ayres, Huntington, W. 
Va; George W. Lott, Webb City, Mo; 
J. M. Lowry, Fortville, Ind; S. H. 
Crowe, Pevely, Mo; W. V. Norris, Jack- 
sonville, Fla; C. V. Nally, Oklahoma 
City; George C. Firsching, Houston, 
Texas; Irving W. Stevens, Chicago; E. 
B. Daniels, Memphis, Tenn; Charles E. 
Starns, Baton Rouge, La; L. B. Eggle- 
ston, Little Rock, Ark. 


NEBRASKA 
There was only moderate activity in 
flour trade circles last week. For a num- 
ber of weeks, buyers have been inclined 
to purchase only for current require- 
ments. Shipping orders on old contracts 
have been coming in slowly. 
Leicu Leste. 





RETAIL GRAIN DEALERS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS MEETING 


Sixty members of the Massachusetts 
Retail Grain Dealers’ Association re- 
cently attended the annual meeting at 
Worcester. With H. L. Ryther, president 
of the association, presiding, a most in- 
teresting program was presented. 

Yielding to the urgent appeal of the 
association’s executive committee, J. A. 
Sturges reconSidered his former deter- 
mination to relinquish his work as secre- 
tary, and will serve for another term. 

Cc. E. Kiff, feed merchant of Delhi, 
N. Y., next told of his experience in 
mixing a feed ration of his own. He 
pointed out the necessity of large stor- 
age facilities, ample capital, expert feed 
knowledge, and painstaking care in 
manufacture. He explained the method 
of handling his ration business by stat- 
ing that, as a general proposition, he 
booked his farm trade early in the season 
for its full season’s requirements. 

Charles Staff, vice president of the 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., em- 
phasized the necessity of the development 
of formulas from careful research work, 
use of ingredients of the highest quality, 
which could be satisfactorily determined 
only by a well-equipped chemical labora- 
tory, and the absolute necessity of blend- 
ing large quantities of each of the ma- 
terials used in the feed, in order to in- 
sure uniformity. The speaker spent some 
time talking on the overhead cost of op- 
erating a mixing plant, pointing out the 
many items of expense that are easily 
overlooked. Mr. Staff ventured the opin- 
ion that very few feed dealers who have 
installed mixers really know the over- 
head cost of manufacturing the rations 
which they produce. 

Pointing out the present position of 
the dairy industry, Austin W. Carpenter, 
sales manager for the Larrowe Milling 
Co., made a strong appeal to all dealers 
to carry on educational campaigns for 
better dairy methods in their respective 
trade centers. Pointing out the fallacy 
of the demand for cheap feeds for eco- 
nomical operation of dairy herds, he at- 
tributed the trouble to waste of feed 
rather than to its cost. 

Touching on the competition of the co- 
operative farm pool organizations, Mr. 
Carpenter stressed the mistake that he 
said was so frequently made of trying to 
meet this type of competition from a 
price standpoint. The speaker declared 
that a study of merchandising in practi- 
cally every line of business offered vigor- 
ous proof that co-operative competition 
had never been successfully met by low- 
ering prices. “Quality merchandise and 
efficient dealer service are the two funda- 
mental requirements for a retail mer- 
chant to use in holding his trade in the 
face of co-operative competition,” said 
Mr. Carpenter. 





Flour imports of the Philippine Islands 
during March amounted to 246,000 saeks, 
of which 205,000 were American, accord- 
ing to O. M. Butler, American trade 
commissioner, Manila. 
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WHAT THE FARMERS WANT 

What the farmers want, or what their 
self-appointed representatives want them 
to have, is something never known before 
in heaven or on earth—a system by which 
they cannot lose, which shall assure 
them against all the risks and _ vicissi- 
tudes to which all business has been sub- 
ject from the beginning of time, and this 
in spite of the fact that it is in defiance 
of the working of economic laws and 
their corrective influence. 

They expect and demand that this shall 
be brought about by the legislation of a 
benevolent government; it is of no con- 
sequence to them that this is class legis- 
lation, and constitutes a tax on all other 
forms of industry and business to which 
a like benevolence shall not be extended. 
They ignore entirely the fact that there 
are many other industries subject to 
similar unprofitableness, and yet have 
sufficient common sense not to ask for 
unsound measures of relief. 

It is a sorry spectacle and sad com- 
mentary on the intelligence of the farm- 
ers and their friends. The schemes are 
uneconomic, undemocratic and un-Ameri- 
can; unsound and vicious, and would not 
accomplish the results sought. Inciden- 
tally, they would create a superior and 
ruling class, privileged beyond all others 
in the name of agriculture. If the gov- 
ernment is to undertake to assure them 
that they shall never have losses, that 
business judgment is no longer a neces- 
sary part of success, that the law of sup- 
ply and demand shall be set aside in 
their behalf, then there is no reason why 
the same treatment should not be accord- 
ed to every other losing industry, in- 
cluding milling. There is not any known 
substitute for ability, competency, intelli- 
gence, foresight, judgment and self-con- 
trol in the conduct of life and a business. 
It is a stupid, childish and impractical 
dream to think that these qualities can 
ever be done away with. 

The important economic function per- 
formed by the price of a commodity is 
to be nullified. It is proposed to con- 
ceal the information -which the price of a 
thing furnishes as to its supply and de- 
mand. Price is the signal which gives 
warning of overproduction or underpro- 
duction. To do away with it, or to put it 
on an artificial basis, is like throwing 
away the compass and charts in navigat- 
ing on an open sea; worse than that, be- 
cause the navigator at least has the sun 
and stars on clear days and nights to 
guide him, whereas the farmer would 
have only a false beacon luring him to 
disaster. 


TOLEDO 


Millers have little hope that there will 
be any material change in the milling sit- 
uation for the balance of this crop year, 
and nobody knows what may happen 
after that. The new crop, however, cer- 
tainly holds a fairer promise than pres- 
ent conditions. 

Effects of Short Crop.—This year’s ex- 
perience of being virtually on a domestic 
basis emphasizes the importance of an 
abundant crop of good milling quality 
for the prosperity of the business. The 
old adage, “Short crop years are profit- 
able milling years,” has received a set- 
back. It is not reasonable to expect any 
considerable spurt of buying, or that 
purchasing should be on other than a 
hand-to-mouth basis, when May and cash 
wheat are selling 20c above the July de- 
livery. That the pressure of this situa- 
tion is now making itself felt may be 
seen in the decline of soft wheat pre- 
miums at Toledo from 10c over May, a 
short time ago, to 3c under on May 7. 

Farmers Holding Wheat.— Farmers 
stored considerable wheat with mills aft- 
er harvest. Some of this has not been sold. 
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There will be no sympathy wasted on them 
if they finally have to sell at much low- 


er prices. There is no evidence to date 
of an actual shortage below milling re- 
quirements in this section. Cash wheat 
premiums, except where scarcity of suit- 
able milling grades prevails, have been 
working toward the level of the May 
price. With the May future out of the 
way, and only one month to go to har- 
vest, the pressure of the new crop should 
be more completely reflected in the price. 

There is a feeling that the spread be- 
tween May and July wheat is entirely too 
great, but on account of the peculiar and 
abnormal situation in May, with very 
small stocks at Chicago, nobody knows 
definitely just what may happen, and 
selling May and buying July looks too 
hazardous for many millers. 

Aim at 50 Per Cent Operation.—Mill- 
ers are not finding it easy to keep their 
mills running at half capacity, as opera- 
tion is confined closely to the actual sale 
and movement of flour. Under such con- 
ditions, competition is keen, and there is 
a constant temptation to make conces- 
sions in price. However, millers are con- 
vinced of the impracticability of full- 
time operation, and have abandoned the 
idea of reaching it, and this gives some 
measure of strength to the situation. 
They are making a fight, however, to 
keep the mills going at least half time. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, May 7, at $7.75@8.20 
bbl, and local springs at $8.30, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee BD o5n000dssc0cenesee 35,300 13% 
PUCVIOES WOE coccccccens 33,500 70 
BOOP GHD cicvcesccccicacs 25,900 54 
Se BORNS GOS a ccsvcciees 28,300 61 
Three years ago .......... 26,100 54 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 28 .cvccccere 60,750 28,929 47 
Previous week .... 72,360 29,406 40 
Wee GOS. ccncscaue 60,450 16,454 27 
Two years ago .... 98,310 47,781 44% 
Three years ago ... 76,710 31,261 40 
NOTES 


Harold Anderson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Milling Co., 
has been elected first vice president of 
the Toledo Rotary Club. 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., with Mrs. Coup, has 
gone to Atlantic City for a two weeks’ 
vacation. 


J. F. Shepperd, representing the Denio- 
Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo., and C. E. Prige, of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, were in To- 
ledo last week. 


William T. Enger, who has been buy- 
er for the William Edwards Co., whole- 
sale grocer, Cleveland, for a number of 
years, has arranged to join the Cleveland 
office of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis Flour Co. is the name 
of a new jobbing concern at Cleveland, 
Ohio, formed by Max Klir, formerly with 
the Star Elevator Co., Cleveland, and 
John Najorske, 10 years with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. They 
have rented space in the warehouse of 
the yore d & Thomas Milling Co. and 
will distribute flour from the Minneapo- 
lis (Minn.) Milling Co. 
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NASHVILLE 


Unsettled market conditions last week 
discouraged flour buying. ‘The volume 
of new sales was light, and consisted 
chiefly of small lots for delivery within 
30 days. Shipments on contracts held 
up fairly well, and running time was sus- 
tained at the mills on a basis slightly 
above half capacity. 

The trade is keenly interested in new 
crop developments, and while the senti- 
ment of some buyers is bearish, others 
consider that there is a firm undercur- 
rent in the wheat situation. Stocks in 
the Southeast are generally conceded to 
be light, and prospects are favorable for 
activity in business when values for the 
new crop are established. 

Flour prices are fairly well sustained. 
Quotations, May 8: best short winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $9.75@10 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.75@9; straights, $8.50@8.75; 
first clears, $7.50@8. 

Moderate demand is reported for Min- 
nesota and western flours. Quotations, 
May 8: spring wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashviule, $9.50@10; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $8.75@ 
9.25; standard grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Saw Bb. sciavsts 169,020 90,980 53 
Previous week .. 180,870 98,394 54.4 
WOOF BBO ccccces 154,620 81,806 52.9 
Two years ago ... 177,420 88,799 50 


81,135 42.9 
Joun LEIPER. 


EVANSVILLE 


Demand for the better grades of flour 
last week was dull. The lower ones, 
however, were in fair demand. Hand-to- 
mouth buying continues to be the rule of 
the jobbers. Quotations, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, in 98-lb sacks, carload lots, May 7: 
best soft winter top patent $9.25@9.60 
bbl, first patent $9.10, straights $8@8.70; 
Kansas hard winters, $9@9.30; spring, 
$9.25; clears, in jutes, first $6.25@7.75, 
and second $5.90@7.25. 

NOTES 

John H. Stilz, sales manager for the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, was in Huntington 
last week. 

L. A. Zahrn, assistant treasurer of the 
Postum Cereal Co., visited the Igleheart 
Bros.’ mills last week. 


Three years ago.. 188,880 


W. W. Ross. 
NORFOLK 


The flour market is fairly active for 
small purchases, and some bookings for 
bakers and jobbers are reported. Prices 
are stronger, but there is a general im- 
pression that declines are due. Credit 
conditions are improved, and the busi- 
ness outlook in the trade is better. 

Quotations, May 7: Kansas top family 
patents $9@9.20 bbl, and second patents 
$8.70@8.90; northwestern spring top pat- 
ents $8.90@9.25, second patents $8.70@ 
8.85; winter wheat top patents $8.75@ 
8.95, second patents $8.45@8.65. 


Joseru A. Lestie, JR. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade is generally narrow and 
dull. Merchants have no incentive to in- 
crease stocks further than their weekly 
needs, as most mills are in position to 
make prompt shipments. Prices are 
some easier for most grades of flour. 
On May 8, standard soft patents were 
quoted at $9@9.25 bbl, and hard wheat 
patents at $8.75@9. Most bakeries are 
well supplied, but buy regularly, keep- 
ing stocks about even with demand. 


J. Hore Ticner. 





POLISH YEAST SYNDICATE FORMED 

According to the United States com- 
mercial attaché at Warsaw, a yeast syn- 
dicate has lately been organized, con- 
sisting of the most prominent manufac- 
turers. There are only three factories 
which have not participated. The latter, 
however, are of lesser importance, their 
total annual production amounting to 
only 1,100,000 lbs, whereas the factories 
belonging to the syndicate produce ap- 
roximately 15,400,000. A comparative- 
y small quantity of yeast is consumed 
in Poland, where its use has not yet be- 
come general. 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking”’ 


CHICAGO 


The flour situation, although a little 
improved, is still unsatisfactory to most 
dealers and representatives. Last week 
there was more business reported than 
during the previous one, but buyers can 
see no reason for loading up now, with 
a prospect of low new crop prices. A 
hand-to-mouth business is anticipated 
during the remainder of this crop year. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Business in 
northwestern brands showed practically 
no change last week. Sales consisted of 
a few 1,000-bbl lots for 30- to 60-day 
shipment and scattered car lots to dis- 
tributors, but bakers seem to have suf- 
ficient on hand to last them some time. 
Shipping directions were better. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Most business 
last week was in brands from the South- 
west. Prices were below springs, and 
sales ranging from single cars up to 
3,000 bbls were reported, the latter going 
to a baker for May-June shipment. Some 
mills are offering new crop flour at prices 
considerably lower than old crop. Buy- 
ers, however, want to learn more about 
the quality and quantity of the crop, 
and are not inclined to speculate. 

Soft Wheat Flour—rThere is a very 
slow request, sales being widely scat- 
tered. A few cars were disposed of to 
distributors, but pie and cracker bakers 
practically remained out of the market. 

Rye Flour.—For the first time in weeks 
there was an improved call for rye flour, 
with a fair number of sales ranging from 
single cars to 500 bbls. Shipping direc- 
tions also were freer. The local output 
was 3,000 bbls, the same as in the pre- 
ceding week. White was quoted, May 8, 
at $4.90@5.15 bbl, jute, medium at $4.79 
@4.80 and dark at $3.50@4. 

Durum—A slight improvement in 
sales of semolina was reported last week. 
Shipping directions were also freer. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, May 8, at 4%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 43%4c; No. 3 
semolina, 444c; durum patent, 4@4'c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 8, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8@8.60 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.65@8.25, first clear $6.50@7.15, 
second clear $4.20@4.90; hard winter 
short patent $7.90@8.40, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.50@8, straight $7.40@7.75, first 
clear $6.40@7; soft winter short patent 
$7.90@8.40, standard patent $7.65@8.15, 
straight $7.50@7.90, first clear $6.50@ 
6.85. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

EE ME ois Vhs 4 0484480006 34,000 85 
POOVEES WOOK scccccnscss 34,000 85 
BE UE, oecvecvcevesscccs 30,000 75 
Wee EE HD. occsccevede 37,000 92 


NOTES 


W. M. Becker, Chicago manager of the 
Cereal Byproducts Co., was in Iowa last 
week. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is holding its convention at Decatur 
this week. 


Frank G. Somers, flour broker, spent 
most of last week in central and north- 
ern Illinois, visiting the trade. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ visit to eastern markets. 

J. K. Pickerill, of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Chi- 
cago a few days last week on his way 
east. 


S. W. Rider, secretary of the Cannon 


. Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a 


recent visitor at the office of John Reget, 
Jr., local flour broker, going hence on 
a month’s trip to eastern markets. 
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Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, to Buffalo 5,000 bbls, Erie 
8,000; corn, Buffalo 912,000 bus; Depot 
Harbor 781,000, Collingwood 262,000, Ca- 
nadian ports 280,000; oats, Buffalo 1,- 
881,000 bus, Collingwood 318,000. 

F. E. Bennett, general manager of the 
Bennett Milling Co., Geneva, when in 
Chicago last week had the unfortunate 
experience to have his pockets picked, 
the thief getting away with his purse and 
also a new commutation railroad ticket. 

W. P. Ronan, broker; E. F. Weaver, 
Quaker Oats Co; Charles A. Traeger, 
John Poot, R. G. Lockhart, L. P. Lamo- 
reaux, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; L. R. 
Merrill, A. W. Landstrom, Washburn 
Crosby Co., were among Chicago flour 
men at the St. Louis convention of the 
Associate Bakers of America last week. 


The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
received the bulk of the recent awards 
to furnish the United States quartermas- 
ter department with flour. Bids were 
opened on May 6. Other milling com- 
panies sharing in this business were Tex- 
as Star Flour Mills Co., Galveston, Tex- 
as, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and Tri-State Milling Co., Belle 
Fourche, S. D. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, attended the opening of 
the Peoria (Ill.) bakery of the Midland 
Bakeries Corporation, April 29-May 1. 
Thousands of visitors inspected the bak- 
ery, which was formerly run by the Hirt 
Baking Corporation. It has been thor- 
oughly remodeled and improved. Demon- 
strations of its products were made, and 
a dance was given the last evening. A 
unique plan to establish closer contact 
with the public is the invitation to vari- 
ous local organizations to hold their 
meetings in the bakery’s club room. 


MILWAUKEE 

While inquiry is more active, the ag- 
gregate of flour sales does not show ap- 
preciable increase. However, it is be- 
lieved that business from now until the 
new crop begins to move will be sub- 
stantially better than for several months 
past, judging by the character and vol- 
ume of buying. Supplies in most hands 
are thought to be scanty, with prospects 
of at least a normal rate of consump- 
tion lying ahead. The easier tendency 
in wheat until the close of the week, 
with the reduction in feed prices, enabled 
mills to offer flour at 25c bbl lower, and 
this attracted some business. Quota- 
tions, May 8: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.45@9.05 bbl, 
Straight $7.90@8.50, first clear $6.75@ 
7.25, and second clear $4.50@4.75, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Buyers are pressing hard to gain ad- 
vantage of the widening spread between 
winter and spring wheat flour. The fact 
that the new crop year for Kansas flour 
is considerably closer than for spring 
contributes to this situation. A few car 
lot orders were reported last week. Quo- 
tations, May 8: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $7.95@8.65 bbl, straight 
$7.59@8.15, and first clear $6.55@6.95, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour is dull. Few sales of im- 
portance are being made, and it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at a satisfactory basis 
of ascertaining prices. Those having 
standing orders or season’s bookings are 
able to operate on a moderate scale, but 
others are having hard sledding. Nomi- 
nal quotations, May 8: fancy rye patent 
$5.25@5.35 bbl, pure white $5.10@5.20, 
medium $4.60@4.75, pure dark $3.80@ 
4.10, and ordinary dark $3.50@3.85, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Mills experience much difficulty in ob- 
taining shipping instructions, and are de- 
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pending largely on current business, 
which is almost entirely for quick ship- 
ment, to dictate the rate of operations. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May OB. acccocecss 12,000 2,300 19 

Previous week .... 12,000 3,150 26 

WORF GOO cicdecccs 12,000 7,000 59 

Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 

Three years ago... 16,000 5,400 34 

Four years ago.... 16,000 5,000 31 

Five years ago..... 24,000 6,826 29 
NOTES 


The plant of the J. H. Orner Milling 
Co., Royalton, was burned on May 1. 
It has not been decided if the mill is 
to be rebuilt. 

Milwaukee flour stocks on May 1, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
were 30,349 bbls, compared with 8,897 
on April 1 and 17,515 on the same day 
in 1925. Stocks on May 1, 1924, were 
14,133 bbls; in 1923, 60,778; in 1922, 
6,266; in 1921, 17,936; in 1920, 13,199. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
has accepted the invitation of the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club to be an honor guest 
at its monthly dinner meeting at the Re- 
publican Hotel on May 14. The princi- 
pal speaker of the evening will be George 
L. Teller, of the Columbus Laboratories, 
Chicago. 

Announcement has been made of the 
retirement of Andrew R. Templeton as 
general manager of the Mapl-Flake 
Mills, Inc., Milwaukee, one of the prin- 
cipal oatmeal plants of the Armour 
Grain Co. Mr. Templeton’s resignation 
becomes effective June 30. He will be 
succeeded by Albert R. Taylor, who has 
been manager of the Armour elevator in- 
terests in Milwaukee for the past two 
years, and which will continue under his 
supervision. 

L. E. Meyer. 





DETERMINING MOISTURE IN GRAINS 

Methods for determining quickly the 
moisture content of rice and other grains 
have been perfected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, be- 
ing an improvement of those employed 
with the Brown-Duvel moisture test 
used in connection with official grain 
standards. They may be applied to rice, 
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seeds, flour and meal, and other com- 
modities which contain a large percent- 
age of water. A single moisture deter- 
mination on grain can be made in 25 or 
30 minutes with the improved . methods, 
and with a six compartment tester six 
tests can be made in approximately the 
same time as for a single one. One man 
and a helper, using three six compart- 
ment machines, can make 200 or more 
tests in eight hours. 





“MEMOS OF MILLING HISTORY” 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
ler 


50 YEARS AGO 

May 5.—The flouring mill of Lawrence 
& Bros., Coleraine, Ireland, was burned 
recently. 

May 5.—The third annual convention 
of the Millers’ National Association will 
be held in Milwaukee, June 25. 

May 5.—Charles D. Allen, of the firm 
of H. Allen & Bro., millers, Winona, 
Minn., died recently. 

May 5.—The City Mills, Norfolk, 
Mass., have been destroyed by fire. 

May 5.—Crop prospects in Nebraska 
are good, and conditions are encouraging 
in Dakota. Ohio and Indiana have been 
hampered by storms. 


25 YEARS AGO 

May 1.—The quantity of flour ground 
in Minneapolis last week was 304,460 
bbls, compared with 326,595 in 1900 and 
272,750 in 1899. 

May 1.—A new water wheel is being 
installed at the western half of the Wash- 
burn A mill. 

May 1.—The Vancouver (B. C.) Board 
of Trade is trying to induce the location 
of a flour mill there to handle tributary 
wheat. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
as—Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 
May 1 April 24 May 1, 1926 

a 06 ——t—“—C—C hw 1,633,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o——wWeek ending——, 
May 1 April 24 


July 1, 1925, to 
May 1, 1926 
12,445,000 








Millers’ National Federation Committees 


ers’ National Federation for 1926- 
1927 have been announced as fol- 
lows: 

Membership and Finance: H. L. Beech- 
er, chairman, New Ulm, Minn; F. E. 
Barker, Hamilton, Ohio; Ralph Denio, 
Sheridan, Wyo; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kan- 
sas City, Mo; H. S. Helm, Minneapolis, 
Minn; J. B. McLemore, Johnson City, 
Tenn; Jesse B. Smith, Salina, Kansas; 
Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Package Differentials: Charles T. Ol- 
son, chairman, Minneapolis, Minn; 
George A. Amendt, Monroe, Mich; A. E. 
Bernet, St. Louis, Mo; Edgar H. Evans, 
Indianapolis, Ind; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, 
Ill; M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla; 
R. D. Lytle, Tacoma, Wash; John S. 
Pillsbury, Minneapolis, Minn; C. Powell 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; J. B. M. Wilcox, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Export Trade: R. F. Bausman, chair- 
man, New York, N. Y; C. S. Coup, To- 
ledo, Ohio; O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash; 
Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, Okla; J. 
C. Koster, Kansas City, Mo; A. E. Mal- 
lon, Minneapolis, Minn; B. J. Rothwell, 
Boston, Mass; . Yoder, Topeka, 
apa F. H. Price, ex-officio, New York 

ity. 

Arbitration: W. E. Meek, chairman, 
Marissa, Ill; Charles Doyle, Lowell, 
Mich; Lee F. Graybill, Massillon, Ohio; 
Willis C. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn; Or- 
tin C. Lake, Groveland, N. Y. 

Insurance: C. B. Jenkins, chairman, 
Noblesville, Ind; A. Alexander, Wilbur, 
Wash; George Motley, Rochester, N. Y; 
Julius Postel, Mascoutah, Ill; B. B. Shef- 
field, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feedstuffs: A. R. Kinney, chairman, 
Omaha, Neb; W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, 
N. Y; C. M. Jackman, Wichita, Kansas; 


Gers" Natio committees of the Mill- 


D_ G. Lowell, Minneapolis, Minn; O. A. 
McCrea, Minneapolis, Minn; G. W. Zie- 
bold, Waterloo, Ill. 

Flour Definitions and Standards: James 
F. Bell, chairman, Minneapolis, Minn; C. 
M. Hardenbergh, Kansas City, Mo; C. S. 
Heiston, Columbus, Ohio; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y; A. C. Loring, Min- 
neapolis, Minn; Harry Snyder, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Transportation: Mark N. Mennel, 
chairman, Toledo, Ohio; Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; C. A. Lahey, Chi- 
cago, Ill; M. H. Strothman, Minneapolis, 
Minn; C. V. Topping, Kansas City, Mo; 
L. A. Valier, St. Louis, Mo; E. S. Wag- 
ner, ex-officio, Chicago. 

Grain Standardization and Inspection: 
Roger S. Hurd, chairman, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; William Chreste, Louisville, Ky; 
Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis, Ind; A. 
V. Imbs, St. Louis, Mo; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y; Walter H. Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn; J. C. Murray, Chi- 
cego, Ill. 

Legislation: Thomas L. Moore, chair- 
man, Richmond, Va; A. T. Collins, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa; John Crosby, Minneapolis, 
Minn; F. G. Emmons, Detroit, Mich; 
Thad L. Hoffman, Kansas City, Mo; L. 
B. Miller, Springfield, Ohio; John A. 
Sim, New York City; W. L. Sparks, 
Terre Haute, Ind; George P. Urban, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sales Contract: Carl W. Sims, chair- 
man, Frankfort, Ind; L. C. Chase, Graf- 
ton, Ohio; E. H. Leonard, Waitsburg, 
Wash; Samuel Plant, St. Louis, Mo; J. 
L. Walker, Kansas City, Mo; W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha, Minn. 

Crop Improvements: R. W. Goodell, 
chairman, Minneapolis, Minn; E. L. Har- 
ris, Greencastle, Ind; Ferd. P. Meyer, 
St. Louis, Mo; H. G. Randall, Kansas 
City, Mo; J. K. Smith, San Francisco. 
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DUTCH BUYERS HOLD OFF 
AS WHEAT MOVES UPWARD 


Amsrerpam, Hotianp, April 19.—There 
was a marked improvement in demand 
for foreign flour early this week, but 
the unexpected strong advance in Amer- 
ican wheat markets caused buyers to 
withdraw. This advance is looked upon 
with some suspicion, as it is reasoned 
that we are too well on in the season. to 
expect hidden surprises in respect to 
available world stocks. As there was 
some flour buying at the recent lower 
prices, little anxiety is felt in regard to 
future supplies. Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ent flour is quoted at $8.80 per 220 lbs, 
cif. A few Texas and Oklahoma mill- 
ers offered a straight grade at $7.60 
early this week, but the quantities of- 
fered and taken were small. High class 
brands of hard winter wheat patents are, 
however, considerably out of line, and 
while $8.40@8.50 for early shipment 
would undoubtedly attract buyers, offers 
are mostly considered 80@50c per 220 
Ibs too high. 

Inland flour is quoted at $8.10 per 100 
kilos, ex-mill, and as the Belgian mills, 
now the only competitors to be reckoned 
with since English and German millers 
have withdrawn from this market, are 
offering very little, home millers have 
the field to themselves. No stocks of 
American flour are held by importers. 





ACTIVE FLOUR MARKET IS 
REPORTED FROM HAMBURG 


Hamsurc, Germany, April 17.—The 
higher level of foreign and German grain 
prices has had a stimulating effect on 
flour. Business is quite active. In gen- 
eral, spot delivery is preferred, though 
English and American flours for April 
and May shipment are not neglected. As 
the present price level leaves a reason- 
able profit to German importers, book- 
ings last week were such as have not 
been experienced for many months. Ger- 
man milled wheat flour, in which there is 
a large admixture of foreign flour, also 
is in greater demand, and a fair business 
is being done in home milled rye flour. 

Mills’ quotations, per 100 kilos, prompt 
shipment, c.i.f.. Hamburg: Canadian ex- 
port patents, $8.90@9.10; Manitoba pat- 
ents, $8.90; English patents, $8.64@9.36 ; 
English Manitobas, $8.80@9; Hamburg 
wheat flour, best quality, $11.70; Ham- 
burg rye flour, 70 per cent, $7.20@7.68 
per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 





BARLEY BREAD IN SCOTLAND 


Lonpon, Eno.—In the north of Scot- 
land there is an effort being made to 
boom barley bread. Barley flour has no 
adhesive constituent which might make it 
possible to produce fermented loaves, so 
barley bread is simply wheaten bread 
“carrying” a quantity of barley. This 
product is like a light colored whole 
meal, with a sweetish taste. It has been 
introduced, it seems, because the slump 
in the distilling industry has produced 
a glut of barley. 

Barley bread is not new in Scotland, 
but the flour was made into scones, with 
a proportion of wheat flour. Burns re- 
fers to them as “supple scones the wale 
of food.” Barley was one of the in- 
gredients of maslin, the flour from mixed 
grains, which not infrequently were 
grown in the field together. Scones of 
maslin were regularly eaten in Scotland 
60 years ago. In spite of the adver- 
tising the new barley bread is getting, it 
is not likely to become popular. 


Joun Krmx.anp. 





British Mills Suffer Severe Losses 


HE suicidal policy of price cutting that has been going on among British 
millers for a long period is now being reflected in the annual reports of 
some of the leading milling firms, while importers during this period have 
experienced great difficulty in selling American and Canadian flours, as the 


competition was altogether too severe. 


It would now appear that British 


millers, having become alarmed at the losses they have sustained, have made 


up their minds to adopt a saner policy. 


cutting of prices has been stopped. 


There are signs that the foolish 


British millers have undoubtedly made a great effort to eliminate foreign 
flour, and this fetish was probably one of the reasons for their entering on 
their mad career of price cutting. Excessive capacity was also a cause of 


the trouble, and it was a case of the survival of the fittest. 


As far as driv- 


ing out the hated foreign flour is concerned, the British millers have failed. 
Imported flours made from hard wheat will always have a market in the 
United Kingdom, and British millers would be well advised to put up with 
the small percentage of foreign flour imports and concentrate their efforts 
to making profits on the large percentage of home consumption that is avail- 


able for them. 


As was recently announced, Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., 
which is probably the largest milling enterprise in the world, passed the 


dividend on its ordinary shares. 
£630,000 for the year. 


The annual report shows a deficiency of 
The directors state that the loss has been due to 


the unprofitable condition of the flour milling industry, and to losses on 


trading in wheat and coarse grains. 


The Spillers group is one of the han- 


dlers of corn in the United Kingdom, and undoubtedly big losses have been 
caused by the heavy decline in that cereal. 

In explaining their change of policy in Canada, meaning the sale of their 
grain elevators, the directors said that this was owing to altered conditions 


in the marketing of grain in Canada. 
tions of the Canadian wheat pool. 


This, of course, referred to the opera- 


Fortunately, the company is in a sound financial position and possesses 


large reserves that can be drawn upon. 


It is also understood that several of 


the large Liverpool mills have had a very unprofitable year, and in all prob- 
ability there are but few in England that have had a profitable year. It 
is therefore a case of stopping price cutting or facing bankruptcy, and it 
seems likely that the former policy will be adopted. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ene., April"2i.—The market 
has shown almost uninterrupted strength 
during the past week. The advance has 
been steady. The way in which the port 
millers have held up their prices has 
been a real step toward greater con- 
fidence in the trade, for bakers find they 
cannot play one miller off against an- 
other, as has been the case for the past 
few months, and have purchased their 
requirements at prices that it is thought 
will give the miller a working profit. 
Imported flours have once more come in- 
to the picture, but the difficulties which 
bakers have in getting the mixing done 
in a proper manner are a handicap to im- 
porters. Notwithstanding the many dif- 
ficulties, imported flour has experienced 
a much better demand than for some 
time, but it is only occasionally that the 
importer can successfully merchandise 
his flour on the day, as buyers’ ideas of 
values are encouraged by those who are 
willing to accept a proportion of the 
profit which they would be entitled to 
by the actual advance in the market. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 47@48s, cif. No 
business is reported, but the value is con- 
sidered to be 48@49s, ex-store. Cana- 
dian export patents are offered at 45s, 
c.i.f., but importers claim that they can- 
not get over 45s 6d, ex-ship, equal to 44s, 
net, c.i.f., while ex-store the value is 
slightly less at 46s. Canadian export 
flours, manufactured in bond in the 
United States, are offered at 48s, c.i.f. 
No business is reported. Canadian win- 
ter wheat patents, 90 per cent, are of- 
fered at 40s 6d, c.i.f., but are not con- 
sidered competitive with home milled or 
Australian flours. The latter are in bet- 
ter demand, and show an appreciable 
advance. Shippers are asking 42s for 


shipment, but there are sellers of - 
sage parcels at 41s 9d, after 41s 6d Mad 
been paid. The spot value has also im- 
proved to 44s 6d, ex-store, with a fair 
demand. 

Argentine low grades show very little 





movement, with sellers at 20s 6d, c.i.f., 


and demand slow. Minneapolis low 
grades are offered at 30s 6d, c.i.f. Sell- 
ers report sales are very difficult. Con- 


tinental low grades can still be pur- 
chased at 18s 9d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flours—Home millers 
have made a further advance in their 
official price of straight run flour to 50s, 
delivered, on about equal to 45s 6d, c.i.f. 
Bakers state that it is difficult to get 
even Is below this figure from millers 
who have maintained their quality dur- 
ing these times of stress. Some are will- 
ing to shade prices, but then the quality 
suffers and the baker is dissatisfied. It 
is to be hoped that the home millers will 
be able to avoid surplus stocks, for as 
long as that is the case trade will be 
much improved. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
been larger this week, but as such a 
large proportion comes from Argentina, 
supplies available for bakers will not be 
increased. The quantities are as follows, 
in sacks of 280 lbs each: from the United 
States, 1,500; Canada, Atlantic 5,825, Pa- 
cific 750; Australia, 188; Argentina, 19,- 
243; Continent, 1,770; coastwise, 1,248. 


Liverroot, Ene., April 21.—There was 
a better inquiry early in the week for 
home milled flour, but the recent ad- 
vance of Is has checked business to some 
extent. Imported is steady at 6@@Is 
advance on spot, and forward offers of 
Canadian are Is@Is 6d higher, but there 
is little doing. Australian flour for 
shipment is fully Is dearer. Some re- 
sales of Manitoba patents are taking 
place at 42s, c.i.f., April shipment. First- 
hand offers for April shipment are 438s 
9d, and May 42s 9d. Argentine low 
grade flours are firm at £8 5s ton, May- 
June shipment. 


Guascow, Scottanp, April 21.—Observ- 
ers here believe that the co-operation 
which the wheat pools of Canada, the 
United States, rll Australia were hop- 


ing to achieve is being attempted. It 
is stated that agents here are advising 
their headquarters as to stocks held in 
the importing countries, and the prices 
quoted to importers suggest some at- 
tempt at what is euphemistically called 
orderly marketing. 

Flour importers in Glasgow anticipate 
something of a May squeeze. Stocks 
have been much below normal, and the 
question now is whether the opening of 
the St. Lawrence will enable the stuff to 
come along in good volume. The two 
liners which left the Clyde last week end 
are destined for Montreal, and their re- 
turn trip should see the reopening of 
the St. Lawrence grain and flour trade. 

Home Milled Flour—Home miller,’ 
rates have followed the general upturn 
in flour prices, which is sufficient to dis- 
miss for the present any hope of cheaper 
bread in Scotland. Flour prices are back 
to the level at which some months ago 
the Glasgow bakers found it necessary to 
advance the price of the 4-lb loaf to 
104%2d. Home millers’ prices, quoted on 
the c.if. basis, are 45s, 47s and 49s sack, 
according to quality. This range is about 
2s above the rates of a week ago. 

Imported flours are firmer. Manitoba 
patents are offered at 43s 6d@44s, c.i.f. 
Canadian winters are higher. The c.i.f. 
price for them is 42@43s. American 
winters are quoted at 48@50s, and Aus- 
tralian at 41s 6d@42s for all positions 
till end of May shipment. 

There is not much business passing. 
Had bakers expected the latest advance 
in flour values they would have bought 
more freely. At the present costs of 
flour and bread they state that they can- 
not afford to stock beyond immediate re- 
quirements. 


Betrast, Irenanp, April 20.—Markets 
are strong and prices are advancing. 
Early this week, importers sold flour at 
considerably below shipment prices, but 
as America and Canada took a strong 
lead in advancing wheat, they adopted a 
more cautious attitude. English millers 
put their price up fully Is@1s 6d per 
sack the middle of the week, and later 
to 2s. Irish millers did not follow quite 
as stiffly, but they have been abie to 
make a Is advance, their price being 47 
@53s per 280 lbs, delivered. Irish flours 
are more active, and are considered bet- 
ter value than anything offered from 
abroad or from England. 

Imported Flours—Cables for high 
grade short Manitoba patents were 47s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s 6d, Dublin, 
early this week, but later advanced 6@9d 
sack. On spot 48s, delivered, is quoted, 
and some sales are being made. Export 
patents were quoted at 43@44s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dublin, early this 
week, but mills later advanced consider- 
ably. There is a big arrival of Manitoba 
patents, some 20,000 sacks, at Belfast, 
which is being freely offered. American 
spring wheat flour milled in bond is quot- 
ed at 45s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 
Canadian soft winters are dearer. There 
has been an arrival in Belfast for which 
sellers want about 42s, c.i.f., but the flour 
cannot be replaced for shipment at the 
price. Australian flours are quoted at 
43s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Flour Arrivals.—Imports of flour into 
Ireland for March amounted to 34,532 
sacks, Dublin taking 3,972 and Belfast 
30,560. These figures show very plainly 
the trend of the trade in Dublin and the 
south of Ireland toward foreign flour. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR GAINS FAVOR 

MeELBourneE, Vicror1a, March 20.—The 
campaign to popularize Australian 
straight flour in Great Britain is prov- 
ing successful. Recently a demonstra- 
tion was given before numerous flour 
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importers and 40 prominent bakers in 
London, and surprise was expressed at 
the fact that a sack of Australian flour 
yielded 98 quartern loaves, compared 
with the usual 93 obtained from a sack 
of mixed English and Canadian flour. 
When it was pointed out, further, that 
not only did the loaves from the Aus- 
tralian flour have a better color, flavor 
and texture than those from the English 
and Canadian blend, but that the former 
could be purchased at 44s sack, com- 
pared with 46s 6d for a sack of the 
blended article, 89 of the 40 bakers an- 
nounced their intention to use only Aus- 
tralian flour when it was available. 
Cuartes J. MATTHEWS. 


SPILLERS AFFECTED BY 
POOL COMPETITION 


Lonpon, Ene., May 2.—The rapid and 
unexpected growth of the Canadian 
wheat pool was the reason for the sale 
of the grain interests of Spillers Over- 
seas Industries, Ltd., in Canada, ac- 
cording to a statement made by the 





chairman of the English company at the 
annual meeting held at Cardiff, Wales, 
on May 1. 


“Our intention in 1923,” he said, “was 
to engage in the initiation of a flow of 
wheat right from the farmer-producer 
to the miller-user, whether in Europe or 
elsewhere. At that time the Canadian 
wheat trade appeared to be mainly fol- 
lowing its accustomed course. The for- 
mation of the wheat pool in Alberta was 
initiated in 19238, and its possible effect 
was not lost sight of by us at that time. 


The best-informed opinion held the view 
that the movement would affect but a 
small volume of the crop, and would be 
short-lived. Events have proved this 
view fallacious. The pool has grown in 
an amazing way. 


“Our decision is to retire from this 
section of Canadian business for the 
time being, and it must be left for future 
decision whether and when we re-enter 
the grain trade through direct channels. 

“So far as our milling program in 
Canada is concerned, this is unchanged. 
Considerations which moved us in this 
direction still obtain. The oriental con- 
sumption of breadstuffs is growing, and 
there appears no reason why it should 
not continue to grow.” 





The Milling Industry in 
the Ruhr Zone 


A] ILLING occupies an important 
N position among the industries of 

Duisburg. In 1884 a movement 
was begun to increase the traffic in the 
harbor of that city, and as a result sev- 
eral mills came to flourish there. Prior 
to the World War they ground wheat 
from Roumania and southern Russia as 
well as the home grown variety. The 
former arrived via Antwerp, Rotterdam 
and Duisburg. As the population in- 
creased in the Ruhr district, demand for 
imported grain became greater. This 
arrived in bulk and was transferred 
from the barges to the mills. Later the 
old glutinous home wheat was replaced 
by the so-called English wheats, which 
yielded more but contained less gluten, 
and required mixing to produce the best 
baking flour. 

So long as home grown wheat sufficed 
for the mills’ needs, they bought in the 
usual manner through brokers in the 
local markets or by direct dealing with 
large producers. The method of trad- 
ing was changed about 1860, when the 
more remote districts were called upon 
to fill the requirements of the mills. 
Thus an independent grain trade was 
organized which bought up the grain in 
the distant localities and distributed it 
among a number of mills. A _ storage 
system also was worked out. Only the 
largest mills did their own purchasing, 
and even then called upon the independ- 
ent grain trade occasionally. One large 
concern has done purchasing in Hungary 
for over 60 years, and has maintained a 
grain purchasing agent at Odessa, Rus- 
Sia, since 1879, who also has supervised 
Shipments to Rotterdam. 

Kormerly the industrial districts of 
Rhenish Westphalia were the chief out- 
let for the flour milled at Duisburg. 
Other consignments went to Coblenz, 
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Wythenshawe Hall, the Historic Mansion Given to the City of Manchester by E. D. Simon and His Wife 





E. D. Simon, Chairman of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 
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An English Mill Builder’s Gift 


MOST munificent gift has been made by E. D. Simon, chairman of 
A the firm of Henry Simon, Ltd., and his wife, to the city of Manchester, 

which will win for them the grateful thanks of thousands of their fel- 
low-citizens. On the outskirts of Manchester is an old and historic man- 
sion known as Wythenshawe Hall, which dates back to 1370. It has been 
restored from time to time, but portions of the original structure are still 
retained in the central hall and some of the finest oak paneling in the 
country is to be found in some of the rooms. This house is surrounded 
by a beautiful wooded park of 250 acres, and has belonged to an old aris- 
tocratic family, named Tatton, for several hundred years. During the 
reign of King Charles I the house was besieged for nearly a year by Crom- 
well and his Ironsides, the cavalier, Robert Tatton, holding out resolutely, 
but at last had to give in and his estate was confiscated. It was restored 
to the family when Charles the Second became king, and has been in its 
unbroken possession ever since. The family, however, recently found it 
necessary to place this estate on the market, and Mr. and Mrs. Simon 
purchased it for the express purpose of presenting it to the Corporation 
of Manchester as some return for all they owe to the city. It has been 
given with the strict understanding that the park is to be kept forever 
as an open space for the people of Manchester. 

E. D. Simon is the son of Henry Simon, founder of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., which has won world fame as millbuilder and milling engineer, and 
is himself an acknowledged expert in regard to milling and mill machinery. 
He is the author of the pamphlet entitled “Power,” published by the Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Couneil for the Flour Milling Industry and re- 
viewed in a recent issue of The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Simon was at 
one time a member of Parliament for the Withington division of Man- 
chester, being a member of the Liberal party, and has served as lord mayor 
of Manchester. His wife also has taken great interest in the municipal 
and social work of Manchester, and this generous gift will be a lasting 
monument to their memory. L. F. Broexman. 








and there also were small exports to 
Belgium and Holland. French and 
American competition made great in- 
roads into this market. Another factor 
lay in the excellently equipped mills of 
the Rhine territory and other districts 
of Germany. 

Duisburg millers realized that some- 
thing must be done to revive their bus!- 
ness, and the system adopted was to give 
their flour brands so that it might not 
be confused with that milled in other 
territories. Salesrooms were established 
in the chief consuming centers to adver- 
tise these brands. A 5-lb package was 
introduced to cater to the small family 
trade. Business was built up with the 
steam bakeries which required a uniform 
flour, and which felt that this could be 
secured by purchasing from the Duis- 
burg mills. 

A form of cif. agency functions 
prominently in the Duisburg grain 
trade. The c.i.f. agent represents sev- 
eral export firms, and in addition to pro- 
moting the sales, bears the payment 
risks. Owing to strong competition, the 





















net profits of all parties concerned in 
the grain trade are modest. 

Formerly both grain and flour were 
stored in simple sheds at Duisburg. The 
warehouse as an independent enterprise 
sprang into being about 1895. Because 
of the capital required to build and 
equip one of the large warehouses, the 
tendency has been to make these joint 


the Reichstag will soon reopen the ques- 
tion of the German import tariff on food- 
stuffs. If the decision arrived at last 
year is left unaltered, the following rates 

on grain and grain products will become 
effective on July 31, 1926 (conversions 
are made at par, gold mark=23.8c. ) 
Comparisons are given for the pre-war 
rates and those now effective: 





enterprises. At the beginning of the 4 Cents 
World War there were nine warehouses <5 
with 22 elevators in the Ruhr ports. The i 3°. 
storehouses of Duisburg have a capacity . Ee ah 
of 150,000 tons grain. Elevators are 3 23 & 2 
driven by steam or electricity, their ca- 2 rf od on 
ity reaching 75 tons per hour. Large s £ 35 gb 
packy & Pp . Sn Commodity— 5 fs a° «ae 
grain traders of Duisburg maintain § wheat ...... Bu60lbs 35.7 22.7 48.6 
agencies in other cities to visit their Barley ...... Bu 48lbs_... 15.6 36.3 
customers. Diisseldorf, Essen, Dort- FYe -:::::-:-- Bu 56 Ibs 30.3 18.2 42.4 
ve ME oe 4ta.cn Bu 32lbs 17.3 10.4 24.2 
mund, Miinster, Cologne and Neuss are Gorn |...) :!! Bu56lbs 18.2 18.3 30.3 
among the present consuming centers. oe error. 100 lbs 124.8 86. 202.6 

oe our mill 

Max A. R. Briiwner. products .... 100lbs_... 86.4 202.6 








PROPOSED NEW GERMAN TARIFF 

At present there is much speculation 
among importers in Germany and ex- 
porters to that country as to whether 





Italy last year imported 6,000,000 bus 
corn, against a pre-war annual average 
of 15,000,000. 


















THE WELLAND CANAL 


The fact that Canada is prosecuting 
the completion of the new canal between 
lakes Erie and Ontario with a good deal 
of vigor, and looks forward to almost a 
revolution in her grain carrying trade 
when this has been done, is worthy of 
more attention than it gets from the mill- 
ing and grain trade. ‘The old canal 
across the Niagara peninsula had long 
outlived its usefulness, and when the 
grain carriers of the upper lakes became 
too big for it Port Colborne (on Lake 
Erie) sprang into prominence as a port 
of transfer from larger to smaller ves- 
sels. This led to the building of a mod- 
ern terminal elevator at that F gens by 
the dominion government, and vessels 
loaded there with grain for Montreal. 
This in turn caused the grain trade of 
Kingston, the old transfer point, to be- 
come almost a ntégligible quantity. 

In due course Canada came to believe 
that the Welland Canal should be re- 
placed with a modern waterway that 
would be capable of carrying the largest 
of the upper lake boats through into Lake 
Ontario. For a time there was an agita- 
tion in favor of an entirely new route 
via Georgian Bay and tne Ottawa River 
into the St. Lawrence and thence to the 
sea, but a more thorough study of the 
possibilities and cost of this undertaking 
convinced the federal government that 
the old route would be the cheapest and 
best. Accordingly the work of building 
a new canal at Welland was undertaken. 
The war postponed this project, and it is 
only now that the country is able at last 
to feel that the new waterway is within 
sight of completion. 

One of the first results that will follow 
the opening of the new canal will be the 
restoration of Kingston, which is at the 
lower end of Lake Ontario, to a place of 
importance in the grain trade of Canada. 
This will be the point at which the big 
freighters of the upper lakes will finally 
deliver their grain cargoes to the smaller 
vessels that ply the St. Lawrence route 
to deep water. Already there are signs 
that Kingston is taking on a new lease 
of life as a grain port. One of these is 
to be found in the fact that James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., one of the largest 
grain companies on this continent, is re- 
suming the operation of its elevator at 
Kingston and is again becoming active 
there. Fifty years ago this company was 
known as a Kingston concern, and the 
headquarters remained there until a few 
years ago, although for a long time Win- 
nipeg had been its principal place of 
business. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour is fair. 
Buyers are disinclined to operate heavily, 
as the market is unsettled. They find it 
safer to carry only sufficient stocks for 
immediate requirements. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, May 8: 


May 8 May 1 

Tem PACORts ccdcdcccesevties $9.00 $9.00 
PEE, 5 4 obc008 ¥ 0s 7 aaa ee 8.75 8.756 
A, Soe 8.50 8.50 
ae a 7.40 7.40 
Pe MD ccie ee ienetee es 5.10 5.10 
Pe BE bc cecdccteneces 4.60 4.60 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 


bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl. 


Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is scarce. Mills are having 
difficulty in getting sufficient wheat to 
cover their orders for flour, although 
these are not heavy. Prices are 10@1l5c 
bbl lower. Quotations, May 8: 90 per 
cent patent, in secondhand jute bags, 
$6.30 bbl, car lots, track, Montreal; To- 
ronto, $6.15@6.25; bulk lots, seaboard, 
for export, in buyers’ bags, $6.10@6.20. 

Export Trade.—The export flour mar- 
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Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


New Canadian Grain Enterprise 


Toronto, Ont.—A syndicate of Canadian bond houses is placing on the 
market an offering of a $3,000,000 issue of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 


which is being incorporated for the purpose of acquiring and carryin 


on the 


grain business of the company of the same name in western Canada. The 
authorized capitalization includes 3,500,000 6 per cent first mortgage bonds, 


3,000,000 7 per cent preferred and 100,000 common shares. 


The properties of 


this company comprise over 300 elevators, as well as other buildings through- 
out western Canada, and it is now proposed to purchase a terminal elevator 
of 2,000,000 bus capacity at Vancouver, at present owned by the Spillers in- 
terests. The directors of the new company will be James Stewart, Winnipeg, 
C. W. Band and D. A. Campbell, Toronto, J. C. Gage and A. C. Michael, 


Winnipeg, and F. W. Riddell, Calgary. 








ket is dull. The strike in Great Britain 
has disorganized trade here. Only a 
few cables came through last week and, 
under present conditions, exporters are 
not anxious to do business. Although 
there have been practically no new book- 
ings, mills are continuing their shipments 
on old orders. A little trade is being 
done with the Continent. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, May 8: export 
spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, 44s 6d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, May or June shipment. On- 
tario winters are meeting the same ex- 
port difficulties as spring wheat flour. 
New business is limited, bids being about 
ls under asking prices. Mills were quot- 
ing, May 8, 42s@42s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute or cotton bags, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, May shipment. 


NOTES 


John Kennedy, flour exporter, Toronto, 
has been confined to his home for two 
weeks. 

J. E. Macfarlane, of the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has re- 
covered from his recent illness and is 
back at business. 


E. H. Franke, vice president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., millfur- 
nisher, Winnipeg, visited the Toronto 
branch of his company on May 5. 

An interesting legal decision at Cal- 
gary states that, where people are trading 
in grain futures and neither party con- 
templates actual delivery of the grain, 
such transactions come within the gam- 
ing sections of the criminal code of 
Canada. 

W. A. Hewitt has been engaged by 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., as domestic sales manager. Mr. 
Hewitt is well known to the trade, hav- 
ing served for a number of years with 
two of the largest milling companies in 
this country in sales and executive ca- 
pacities. He has lately completed a 
course in Toronto University, taken with 
a view to improving his knowledge of 
general business practice and salesman- 
ship, and therefore is well equipped for 
his new position. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the western prov- 
inces continues extremely dull. A small 
hand-to-mouth _ business revails, al- 
though in some directions there is an in- 
dication that an improvement is taking 
place. Most western plants have consid- 
erable stocks of flour on hand. There is 
no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 8, at $9.15 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.55, and first clears at 
$6.95, Fort William basis; cotton, l5c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchas- 
ing their requirements in jute get spe- 
cial prices. 





NOTES 


Further sales of elevators owned by 
the Manitoba government are announced. 


Only 40 of the original 112 houses now 
remain in the possession of the govern- 
ment. The latest elevator to be sold 
was that at Manitou, which was pur- 
chased by three residents of that placc. 
The plant will be utilized for the screen- 
ing and cleaning of seed grain for export 
purposes. 

Telephonic communication beween Fort 
William, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., was 
inaugurated last week. This is consid- 
ered the most important step in the his- 
tory of the development of Fort William, 
next to the arrival of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. It is believed that busi- 
ness relations with the Twin Cities will 
be strengthened by the facilities now 
available. 

A press dispatch states that a recent 
report of the dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics shows that the per capita con- 
sumption of bread in the dominion was 
77.34 lbs in 1924, compared with 73.1 in 
1923. The figures given do not include 
domestic baking of bread. This latter 
item amounts to a considerable total in 
a country so thinly populated as Canada, 
where the farm housewife of necessity 
bakes her own bread. 


A. B. Muddiman, formerly Canadian 
government trade commissioner for the 
Straits Settlements, is now in Montreal, 
on his way to Rotterdam, where he is to 
take charge of the Canadian trade com- 
missioner’s office. Mr. Muddiman, who 
arrived in Vancouver during February, 
has been studying the industrial situa- 
tion in Canada. He stated that, since 
1923, when the trade commissioner’s office 
was established in Singapore, the Cana- 
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dian export trade to Malaya has _in- 
creased from $1,250,000 to approximately 
$7,259,000. G. Rock 


MONTREAL 


The local market did not show much 
activity in spring wheat patents last 


week. Deliveries are mostly on old 
sales. Considerable reselling is report- 
ed, and this affects legitimate trading. 
The opening of navigation is expected 
to ameliorate conditions. Quotations, 
May 8: first patents $9 bbl, seconiis 
$8.50, bakers $8.30, ex-track, jutes, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are 
limited, demand being fairly good. 
Prices are unchanged, quotations on Miy 
8 being $6.60@6.70 bbl, secondhand jut:s, 
net cash, in car lots. Broken lots, $7 
7.10, ex-store, net cash. 

NOTES 

Raoul Bisaillon, manager at Que! 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling (»., 
Ltd., was at the company’s head office on 
May 1. 

R. R. Dobell, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., arrived here from Win- 
nipeg on May 6. He expects to sail for 
England soon. 

Major Philip Arthur Curry, general 
manager of the Canadian service of tlie 
White Star Line, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Montreal. 

Charles R. Hosmer, who has been pre;s- 
ident of the Ogilvie Flour Mills C.., 
Ltd., since 1902, has been elected to tlic 
executive committee of the Canadian P:- 
cific Railway. 

W. A. Black, vice president and mai- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is still in a hospital. He is 
not expected back at his office for ay- 
other three weeks. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president of tiie 
International Milling Co., Minneapol's, 
spent May 4-5 here. He was introduced 
on ’change by Charles Ritz, eastern mai- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. 

The Hon. Arthur Monroe, prime miii- 
ister of Newfoundland, was introduced 
on ’change, May 5, by Thomas Williar- 
son, vice president and general manager 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lti. 








Alberta University Makes Flour 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


now definitely on the program of 

the University of Alberta. Both 
lines of study have been thought to lie 
properly within the scope and function 
of a state institution operating in a 
country the main industry of which is 
the growing of wheat. The purpose is 
to test out the best varieties of wheat for 
Alberta culture, rather than to train 
either millers or bakers, and to that end 
an experimental plant has been installed 
in the university laboratories at Edmon- 
ton. Within the past few weeks this 
plant has been set at work, and college 
made bread is now being produced from 


Pew milling and bread baking are 


it. 

The Advisory Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, an organization 
jointly constituted and maintained by 
the Alberta government and the univer- 
sity, is co-operating in the effort. Un- 
der its auspices, investigations into va- 
rious phases of wheat growing have been 
carried on for some time by university 
experts, one of the first lines of research 
taken up being the development of new 
varieties, for which experimental plots 
on the university farm were used. Ref- 


erence to some of the strains thus pro- 
duced has already been made in The 
Nerthwestern Miller. A soil survey of 
selected areas in the province, running 
concurrently with the culture exper - 
ments, was undertaken two years ago, 
and now the milling and baking tests 
have been added. 

The aim of the researchers is to fin 
out definitely what particular wheats are 
best suited to particular sections of the 
country. There are considerable differ- 
ences in the soils throughout the prov- 
ince, for the areas in which wheat is 
grown range from dry to well-watered 
and from light to heavy soils, in a region 
that covers 700 miles south to north. A 
wheat map of the province is to be made, 
on which soil data will be marked an.l 
which will also show the results of the 
cultural and milling tests as they now 
proceed. When all this is done, it shoul: 
be possible for Alberta wheat growers 
to go by rule, and so get crops that 
will make even better flour than at pres- 
ent. 

Samples of wheat bred. and grown on 
the university farm or on the govern- 
ment experimental farms throughout the 
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province are mainly to be used in the 
milling tests. It is not proposed that the 
laboratory and experimental plant shall 
be utilized for making routine tests for 
farmers, Since there is a commercial lab- 
orotory for that purpose in Winnipeg; 
but in a limited number of cases sam- 
ples will be accepted from farmers grow- 
ing grain from seed that the university 
has bred and supplied. From two- to 
five-bu lots of seed are given out in 
this way, on the understanding that some 
of the crop will be available for milling 
and baking tests in due course. 
efore this college mill was installed, 
Alberta borrowed experimental facilities 
from Minnesota. Samples of the 1924 
crop were taken by research students, 
who were given this work to do, to the 
University of Minnesota, and _ there 
milled and tested through the kindness 
and neighborliness of that institution. 
But the University of Alberta has found 
that to carry out its program efficiently 
it must have its own plant, which has 
now been completed and is being used 
for ‘he milling of the 1925 samples. It 
is the only university flour mill in Can- 
ada. its nearest mate being the plant at 
the Ontario Agricultural School, Guelph. 
{lie equipment thus provided for flour 
bread testing includes the following 


items: an Allis-Chalmers experimental 
mili, consisting of three roller milling 
ul and two sifting units; a Hobart 
bre.d mixer, electrically driven; a fer- 


ition and proofing cabinet with au- 
tor itie temperature controls, construct- 


ed in the university workshops; a Des- 
p 1 bake oven of two compartments, 
Ww separate automatic temperature 
coi'rol and steam in one compartment; 
ani an hourglass bread measure for 
stu dardization of loaf volume measure- 


\\ ith this equipment very exact results 
ar’ obtainable, and commercial millers 
anc bakers who have examined it have 
sail that it is much more delicately ad- 
jus'ed than anything in their own plants. 
Carcful check is being kept of all re- 
sults, and the extent to which their fine- 
ness may some day contribute to the 
public good is what the future must 
show. In the meantime the University 
of \lberta experimental plant is produc- 
ing very good flour and bread. 
esearch work is continuing in Al- 
herta along another line of practical in- 
terest to western wheat growers, that of 
rus! prevention. It happens that Al- 
berta is very little troubled with rust, 
bu! in Saskatchewan and Manitoba it is 
a matter of $20,000,000 damage to the 
crop every year, with the ever-present 
possibility of spreading into the other 
provinces. A campaign against it, con- 
sisting mainly of scientific research, is 
therefore being shared in by Alberta in 
common with the rest of the wheat grow- 
in’ countries on both sides of the line. 

_ in Saskatchewan this work is receiv- 
inv some assistance from a research foun- 
dition established with funds remain- 





ing over from the operations of the war- 
time Canada Wheat Board. The sur- 
lus funds belonging to that now dis- 

nded organization , Hon been distribut- 
ed among the wheat producing provinces, 
and Saskatchewan has devoted its por- 
tion to the encouragement of agricul- 
tural research. Plant diseases, including 
particularly those affecting wheat, will 
play a large part in the investigations 
thus made possible, and black stem rust 
will be one of the most important on the 
list. The foundation has an endowment 


of $284,200 with which to begin. 





Canada—February Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
February, 1926, as officially reported: 














Wheat, 
T Flour, bbis bus 
United Kingdom ......... 252,415 8,563,223 
United States ............ 1,024 77,931 
DE Sebtanehe es bess040 6 ene... aence 
Newfoundland ........... S805 —s evewe 
Es 90.00 666.065 0059 <r 
SE, 6an0.6660sst0 800 Sanee 8 See 
Trinidad, Tobago ........ ft ere 
Other B. W. Indies....... ee < aaews 
British South Africa...... Bene. sawes 
British West Africa ...... ae - . “Bawes 
EL Awa 6 a0 6065s 0008 ae. sacs 
British Honduras ........ Baa Kes 
MrStiem Geleme .....c00-. ae  “seees 
ED aac decddey so 5 00 SE.505 8 —s_ aesse 
MEE en ecrveqcccioross 0608 1,838 
DMIBGR: wecscccvacecoceces Reese  saesx 
CE Wis cecevecestceoses 150,733 1,172,893 
tin 0.c.0 5 0 400 00's 06 88 386 
SE GHEE ccccvecceccies i. TT 
DP EACatastecesiviet~ccs SS  -xkene 
315,985 
16,000 
Dutch West Indies ...... | ee 
Dutch Guiama ........... —  weous 
EE ato 5 ON ob 0S e's wens Gao) | -éenew 
DE Spo neececeesecss . er 
I Ee ee: | Seaene 
French Guiana .......... a) (omaha 
French West Indies ..... Serer 
| MRO 131,330 93,422 
Se ST 
Ge SNE. Soc Recto cess Tree 
GND cS ccecccevcers —— =o ee 
COSCO: cccvcccerccceccces 8) Tere 
A Cae e Ss oh ts 460m 4 §4.0% 2,175 ee 
Dipti ventititeséveekes  e0ban 211,789 
Irish Free State ......... 23,128 48,000 
Pt Die asiewk bees vee dee 6,250 2,768,082 
STORER ELE ea 
SD aire ectev see sec eee 800 109,000 
PET eee 10,661 500,094 
PO, Bu Sbesoc6obescd eee ane +?) eeaws 
ETT TT Tari 40,075 48,543 
ID <0 eink hb 00% 6 ea'Re « [8 8=— sf eh 
Portuguese Africa ....... 1,541 
Philippine Islands ....... 1,500 
PL -62'%.0.0.40.6.00695,09.9.5 2,042 
PRA errr errr: re 520 
BAR DeMIiRGO 2. secscesess a.” - shawn 
Bierre TOMS coc cicccctvcs a ) whens 
Spanish Africa .......... S are res 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. a - “weaea 
POPORO . 6-65 cr ecveesioguss |: Ze 
WOROREEES Sccicecesansesce (rea 
Varma SHORES 2. .céesesss 18 
WORE i winds SeWeawee ads 841,681 14,001,853 
100 lbs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom .......  ..... 35,404 
United States .......... eee er 
Peer 3,132 7 
British South Africa.... ..... 803 
British West Indies .... 86 87 
Newfoundland ......... OS eye 
Trigh Pree State ....5.. cecos 1,752 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. —-  °°»x‘seee 
oe rs eee ee 5,179 
Other countries ........ 50 43 
_. \ Se wrrerrrr pry cer 139,613 43,275 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from April 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, by principal 
itries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Bermuda 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
2 1 1 4 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Totals 
2 1 3 2 


PTT retry eT. rer 1 2 1 2 1 22 

British Guiana ......... 4 7 12 12 9 18 10 12 12 13 9 16 133 
British South Africa.... 1 2 5 2 6 4 5 12 4 4 3 5 53 
= ish West Indies..... 22 50 48 43 44 72 67 66 62 59 53 97 683 
UDR se dnbee e¥e.0.s 000 4% 4 3 6 8 6 1} 21 20 17 11 23 20 150 
Dente cibas oh é doves & 3 18 20 14 11 61 48 23 11 17 21 255 
I MO sis tebe cudee 8 6 6 21 11 8 41 30 13 6 10 10 170 
- WA 3 40.0eeks 6440034 94 65 148 193 169 64 158 178 70 50 131 219 1,539 
i 00 wehawet eas 0s seas-é 2 Ae 10 6 23 24 34 35 32 40 25 81 312 
HongW 545s <vasbeus 5 15 12 28 7 7 10 3 35 26 33 17 198 
J AN seseceeeeeeseeeers “*" 5 “ ee 7 2 11 15 9 13 6 37 105 
Netherla@@e: 666056. scan 2 8 20 44 26 5 20 43 37 10 il 16 241 
Newfoundland .......... 2 28 24 16 22 25 47 62 69 25 3 12 335 
I De Gesaeaweseds seed 2 e¢ 6 15 10 14 24 16 20 12 4 27 150 
Ching secs baewee sacy es 48 8 15 108 142 81 112 143 45 151 229 1,082 
French West Indies 1 o* 3 2 2 7 4 2 1 31 
Bathe a. caw cevavenkes 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 12 
I OM, b-bd s #6 5 b0-40.004 366 oe 2 2 oe 370 
Malte’ dectocd sewveceedecs 1 ee 1 1 1 3 4 4 2 2 2 21 
Pola. sentawuss vieade on 29 45 79 756 11 o* ee ee $e pe oe ss 239 
Nor wii vin ae evs 37 11 o* 16 35 32 42 39 57 51 40 76 436 
5 OO: 2% 55s ales on abe bd 2 1 4 5 5 2 10 9 14 5 5 7 69 
Ur ted Kingdom ....... 97 154 155 246 139 186 309 442 3871 300 276 330 3,005 
United States .......... 1 . is os 1 os 3 3 1 2 1 2 14 
Vene@Gil "esa ie05% scent 7 6 7 11 11 3 17 11 14 8 8 18 121 
Haith - eehdin daa ekad ses oh 1 1 2 3 9 19 6 1 2 7 53 
Staly scedmada beh as} wanes 2 3 bee = ee i: 3 1 Oe Res 23 
PANaGy -esua Oo ao.0 va hres o* oe ee 2 1 1 1 2 1 2 2 2 14 
Gan Eieeeeeee. 65's. 05 secs 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 14 
Philippine Islands ...... . eo ve 2 1 2 as 1 . ee 2 2 8 
Braahciisue di es'eKkes ound 4 3 1 4 3 6 5 2 2 7 5 21 63 
British West Africa .... 1 a 1 — ‘4 ne i es . an 2 
St. Plerpre, @€6. ...ceesss 1 ws 2 as Zs 1 as es 4 
Portuguese Africa ..... a 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 3 16 
British Honduras ...... _— 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 13 
OtheOR i iicoscbudeesasita 6 12 14 20 7 6 9 13 14 4 10 12 127 


685 661 1,022 1,2101,042 


596 815 





717 +842 1,302 10,083 
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ST. LOUIS 


The majority of mills in this terri- 
tory report flour trade limited to small, 
scattered orders for immediate shipment. 
Buyers are very cautious, and although 
talk is heard of new crop quotations be- 
ing made, it is doubtful if any business 
has resulted. 

Soft Wheat Flour—tThere is a contin- 
uous scattered demand from the South 
for soft wheat flour, but orders are for 
small amounts. This business is suffi- 
cient to enable mills to maintain a per- 
centage of operation comparing favor- 
ably with the previous year. Shipping 
instructions are fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales are limited 
to buyers who have been forced into the 
market by depleted stocks, and practical- 
ly all business is for immediate ship- 
ment. Bakers are slow in making pur- 
chases, although it is still felt that some 
flour will be bought before the new crop 
moves on the market. It is said that 
some southwestern mills are quoting new 
wheat flour, but no sales have been re- 
ported. 

Exports Exporters report the sale of 
small quantities of flour to Latin Amer- 
ica, but that is the extent of the export 
business. It is not possible to interest 
European buyers, and when inquiries are 
received the matter of price usually pre- 
vents any sales being made. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 8: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.50, straight $7.25@7.50, first 
clear $6.40@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.85@8.25, straight $7.10@7.60, first 
clear $6@6.50; spring first patent $8@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.80@8.10, first 
clear $6.40@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weeky capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ON reer: ee eee 19,800 31 
Previous week ........... 19,600 32 
WOMe GED, o02.64.0 ce neccvene 14,500 22 
SO BOGE BOO 6c cccccencs 28,800 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May BB vcccsvccnvvessccss 37,000 43 
Previous week ..........0. 27,200 31 
WOOF GRO cccsoscseccccecs 31,200 36 
TWO POOH BHO .cccscscvese 41,200 47 


NOTES 
Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, called at this office last week. 
F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
flour insurers, New York, was in St. 
Louis recently. 


J. K. Pickerill, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
stopped in St. Louis last week on his 
way east. 

Charles S. Moffitt, a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, who recently re- 
turned from a_ seven months’ trip 
abroad, has not announced definite plans 
for the future, but will engage in busi- 
ness on ’change. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The strike in England has had little or 
no effect upon flour business here, except 
to put an end to inquiries. These sel- 
dom have resulted in actual sales during 
the past few months, so the trade does 
not believe there has been any tangible 
loss in that direction. Inquiries, however, 
had been getting closer and closer to 
American ideas, and it had been believed, 
up to the time the national strike was 
called, that sales would be made in the 
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near future. Flour trade last week was 
quiet, both old and new crop. 
Flour prices, May 6: 
co—— Winter 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.15 $8.40 $9.45 
95 per cent ....... 8.75 8.00 8.90 
100 per cent ...... 9.45 7.70 8.30 
CE cc ccccnceccesse 8.20 7.45 6.65 
Firat clear «...... 7.96 7.10 5.70 
Second clear ..... 7.70 6.90 5.00 


A total of 21,821 200-lb bags were sent 
to the tropics during the seven days end- 
ed May 6, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,753 
bags; Santiago, 104; Puerto Limon, 1,252; 
Puerto Castilla, 56; Guayaquil, 1,900; 
Cristobal, 2,200; Belize, 30; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 2,041. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000; Cienfuegos, 550; 
Puerto Cortez, 300; Bluefields, 300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,050; Havana, 2,250. 

Munson Line: Puerto Mexico, 1,805; 
Vera Cruz, 1,000; Havana, 770; Manza- 
nillo, 1,025; Santiago, 150. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
May 6: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 275 Manzanillo .... 178 
Amsterdam .... 337 Matanzas ...... 714 
BEER svcsesee 225 Mayaguez ..... 250 
Belize ......... 30 Panama City .. 1,175 
Bluefields ..... 300 Paramaribo ... 125 
Bridgetown .... 300 Pointe-A-Pitre. 600 
Buenaventura.. GE POSS vccacsees 700 
Carmen ....... 100 Port au Prince. 353 
Cienfuegos ....11,717 Progreso ...... 500 
oo” Pere 250 Puerto Barrios. 2,258 
Cristobal ...... 2,200 Puerto Castilla 134 
CUPAGRE «ccccee 115 Puerto Cortez .. 300 
Fort de France. 150 Puerto Limon.. 1,252 
Frontera ...... 217 Puerto Mexico... 3,350 
Guatemala City 1,695 San Jose ...... 1,000 
Guayaquil ..... 1,950 San Juan ..... 2,542 
Havana ....... 9,752 Santiago ...... 407 
Kingston ...... 375 Vera Cruz... 3,000 
La Guayra .... 350 


In addition to the above, 2,275 bags 
feed were sent to San Juan, 555 to 
Ponce, 100 to Arroyo, 250 to Mayaguez, 
325 to Aguadilla, 250 to Arecibo and 23 
to Cienfuegos; also 150 bags corn meal 
to San Juan, 100 to Arroyo, 1,100 to 
Mayaguez, 275 to Aguadilla and 240 to 
Santiago. 

The rice future and spot markets were 
quiet. May options were quoted at 6.48 
and June at 6.55. The following figures 
were posted, May 6, at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 6 ......... 815,964 596,354 

Same period, 1925 ........ 943,705 714,685 
Sales— 

Season to May 6........... 76,306 372,306 


Same period, 1925 ........ 64,517 1,110,260 


NOTES 

H. C. Cole, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., is working the trade in the Morgan 
City territory. 

John E. Koerner, of John E. Koern:r 
& Co., flour, is spending two weeks at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

R. B. Laing, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., called 
on the New Orleans trade last week. 

E. L. Kerner, office manager for the 
P. L. Thomson & Co. Flour Mills, is on a 
trip through Louisiana, visiting rela- 
tives. 

The effects of the revolution in Nica- 
ragua have not yet shown themselves in 
the flour trade. Ships are said to be 
carrying cargoes to Bluefields, and since 
the United States government has sent a 
cruiser there to protect American inter- 
ests, there is little or no fear expressed 
over continuing present business relations 
with that country. 

R. A. Suruivan. 





Europe, outside of Russia, normally 
produces about 600,000,000 bus corn, and 
imports from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bus annually. 



















WATCH THE DELUGE 

There is every indication that flour 
stocks of all large eastern markets sud- 
denly and substantially will be increased 
because there is a large amount of flour 
which, owing to mistaken judgment of 
possible weather conditions, was shipped 
lake-and-rail as early as March, and 
which has until recently remained at 
Duluth. 

Last week, conditions at the Head of 
the Lakes seemed to have changed so 
that boats could be loaded and started 
on their way but, strangely enough, Buf- 
falo remains icebound, and these boais 
still are waiting to get in. 

One of them is loaded with 9,000 tons 
flour, and the others probably with about 
alt they can carry, the result being that 
all of this accumulation will come 
through to its final destination in a 
rush, in consequence of which there may 
possibly be a sydden pressure of this 
flour on the market. With the wheat 
market about 10c bu lower than when the 
flour was originally bought, some of it 
will have to be of excellent quality to 
be thoroughly welcome at the door of the 
purchaser's warehouse. 


NEW YORK 


May started off with a moderate busi- 
ness. The majority of brokers reported 
sales only of an odd car here and there, 
with no interest in future bookings. Pre- 
vious to the decline, it had been felt that 
most buyers were anxious to replenish 
stocks, but the weakness in wheat ap- 
parently destroyed confidence and there 
was no general departure from the hand- 
to-mouth policy. 

Large Buyers Active—-There were, 
however, some exceptions to this rule, for 
the big trade came in for liberal pur- 
chases of standard brands, and with this 
class an excellent buying movement was 
evident. ‘These purchases were for 30- 
and 60-day shipment, and at current 
levels. 

The weakness of feed in the West has 
been a further influence on prices, and 
because of it some mills wanted more for 
their flour when wheat prices dropped 
than they did a few days before on the 
higher markets. ‘The price range was 
not wide, the bulk of spring standard 
patents, for example, being $8.20@8.45, 
and while on the break some mills were 
reported to have sold at $8, the better 
grades were within the former figures. 
Kansas straights generally were within 
the range $8@8.35, while sales of new 
crop flour were reported at $6.70@7.40. 

Export Trade——While sales were not 
large, there was a feeling among export- 
ers that a continuance of the strike in 
England would result in a replacement 
of wheat shipments with flour, since mill- 
ing is one of the industries affected. It 
was suggested that, if the strike con- 
tinued for a long time, the British gov- 
ernment might have to buy through some 
central agency as it did during the war. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 7: 
spring fancy patents $8.50@9 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.15@8.60, clears $7.30@ 
7.70; hard winter short patents $8.40@ 
8.65, straights $8@8.35; soft winter 
straights, $7.50@8.10; rye, $5.50@5.75,—- 
all in jutes. 

NOTES 


L. L. Seeman, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., has been spending a 
vacation in Florida. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 963, for the previous 
week 961, and the same week a year 
ago 1,084. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., visited the office of J. O. Wade 
last week. 

A visitor on ’change last week was S. 
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D. Brienton, a flour miller of Melbourne, 
Australia, who is on a trip round the 
world with his wife and son. 

C. H. Sparks, who recently returned 
to New York from Winnipeg to join 
Samuel Knighton & Son, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the New York 
office. 


At the meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Produce Exchange, on May 
6, eight applications for membership 
were presented, of which six were ap- 
proved. The price has advanced recent- 
ly, and they are now quoted at over 

’ 

R. M. Morgan, of A. C. Field, Inc., 
has been nominated for the vice presi- 
dency of the Produce Exchange by the 
nominating committee. He is a member 
of the grain trade, and served on the 
committee on grain trade and transpor- 
tation and the canal committee. 


The bad weather conditions on the 
lakes which have tied up grain ship- 
ments outside of Buffalo are proving a 
serious problem for New York state 
mills, and if the ice is not broken up 
very shortly it is understood that more 
of them will be forced to close for lack 
of wheat. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
May 1, as compiled by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, totaled 994,240 bus and 
132,953 bbls. The largest clearance of 
flour was 67,806 bbls to Hamburg; the 
second largest, 32,890 bbls to United 
Kingdom ports. 

John L. Bray, for several years with 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, be- 
ing in charge of their family flour de- 
partment, has resigned, with effect from 
May 15, and will become eastern man- 
ager, with headquarters in New York, 
for the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Clarence M. Har- 
denbergh, manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, George 
Motley, secretary of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., Rochester, and Edward 
D. Evans, president of the Evans Mill- 
ing Co., Indianapolis. 

Involuntary bankruptcy petitions have 
been filed by the Bunn Bros. Madison 
Avenue Restaurant Corporation, and the 
Bunn Bros. California Cafeteria, Inc. 
Among creditors listed in the first peti- 
tion are the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
for $358, the Ajax Press, Inc., for $100, 
and the Gotham Hotel Supply Co., Inc., 
for $124. Total liabilities are listed at 
about $90,000, assets at about $5,000. The 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is also among 
the creditors of the second unit. 

The sales force and department heads 
of Seeman Bros. gave a testimonial din- 
ner to the officials of the company on 
May | at the Hofbrau Haus. About 200 
were present, and the celebration marked 
the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the concern. One of the interesting 
things about this grocery house is the 
fact that the management is still actively 
held by men who were its first employees. 
Of the whole staff of the house 91 have 
served more than 20 years, and 35 over 
30. 


BUFFALO 

Higher or lower futures are having 
little effect on flour sales. The one aim 
of bakers and the flour trade in general 
seems to be to keep going with as little 
as possible on hand. Mills lack shipping 
directions, and until these are forthcom- 
ing will run as lightly as possible. 

Foreign trade prefers wheat to flour, 
and beyond some South American busi- 
ness there is little export business going 
through. 
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Rye flours are not in much demand. 
The movement of the grain has been far 
from brisk, and the flour demand reflects 
this lack of interest. 

Buffalo quotations, May 8: sprin 
fancy patents $9.30@9.45 bbl, standar 
patent $8.90@9, clears $7.25; second 
clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.65 bbl for white, 
$5.25 for medium, and $4.50 for dark; 
hard winters $9@9.10, straight $8.75@ 
8.90, soft winters $8.50@9. 

Rochester quotations, May 8: spring 
fancy patents are selling at $9.20@9.40 
bbl, pastry at $9@9.20, and rye at %@ 
5.50 


“Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 2-8 ........ 238,000 104,662 44 
Previous week *.. 238,000 161,281 67 
TORN GOO cocecase 238,000 179,002 75 
Two years ago... 166,500 138,196 83 
Three years ago. 166,600 100,800 60 


NOTES 

Robert Chapin, feed and grain man, 
formerly of Buffalo, visited here last 
week. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, was in Buf- 
falo last week. 

G. F. McMillan, division sales man- 
ager for the Ralston-Purina Co., will 
address the annual convention of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Dealers 
here June 24-26. 

The Ralston-Purina Co., which has just 
completed a large mill addition to its 
Buffalo plant, has extended a cordial in- 
vitation to the members of the associa- 
tions attending the coming conventions 
to inspect it. 

Henry Korn has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Transit elevator, pre- 
viously known as the Wheeler. He has 
had a wide experience in this line of 
business, having been with the Husted 
Milling Co. He was later with the Su- 
perior elevator for many years, and 
comes to the Transit from the Saskatche- 
wan. M. A. McCarrtny. 


BALTIMORE 


Some business was done early last 
week at low prices, principally in springs 
and hard winters for prompt and 30-day 
shipment. Later the mills jumped lim- 
its 25@30c bbl on higher wheat and dry 
weather talk, which checked all trading. 
Due to rain and the coal strike, final 
figures were 10@15c down from the high 
of the week and 10@1l5c up from the 
low. Near-by soft winter straight was 
featureless and lifeless, whether wheat 
was up or down. Pacific Coast flour, 
bought some time ago, is arriving in fine 
condition and giving excellent satisfac- 
tion, regardless of the fact that the mar- 
ket is lower. 

Trading done early last week included 
standard spring patent at $8.10@8.25 
bbl, standard hard winter patent at $8@ 
8.15, and soft winter short patent at 
$8.40, all basis cotton or jute; also a car 
of near-by soft winter straight at $7.10 
in secondhand cottons. Many mills were 
asking considerably more than these 
prices at the time. A sale of new crop 
southwestern standard was also made 
last week at $7.50, cotton, for July-Au- 
gust shipment. 

Closing prices, May 8, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 
20@265c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.65@8.90, standard patent $8.15@8.40; 
hard winter short patent $8.50@8.75, 
straight $8@8.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.15@8.50, straight (near-by) $7.15 
@7.40; rye flour, white $5.35@5.60, dark 
$4.15@4.40. 

NOTES 


Receipts of flour last week included 
3,651 bbls destined for export. 

Daniel Rider, Inc., has succeeded Dan- 
iel Rider, feed, grain and hay. 

Aaron Perlman, of the Continental 
Grain Co., New York, visited this mar- 
ket on May 3. 

Reuben A. Miller, of the Erie Rail- 
road, has applied for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 36 cars—4 No. 1 
hard spring, 2 No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 1 No. 2 red winter, 28 No. 2 red 
durum and 1 No, 2 mixed. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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ILLIAM J. HEINOLD, of the John 

G. Heinold Grain Co., recently was 
elected president of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange. At the same time Henry W. 
Hudson was chosen vice president, W. E. 
Townsend treasurer, and Frederic E£. 
Pond secretary and assistant treasurer. 
At a previous meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, Henry W. Hudson, James G. Mc- 
Killen and W. E. Townsend were re- 
elected directors of the exchange for 
three years, and Harold E. Tweeden 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors for one year to succeed the late 
Edwin M. Husted. 








PITTSBURGH 


Early last week considerable flour was 
sold in small lots for prompt shipment. 
Later, however, due to fluctuations in 
wheat, flour sales were practically nil. 
Buyers apparently have lost faith in any 
permanency in values, and are not in- 
clined to pay much heed to mill represen- 
tatives. Rather attractive concessions 
in prices by some mills were reported to 
have been offered to the larger consum- 
ers last week, but to no avail. Bakers 
appear to be fearful of the market, and 
are hesitating about making any commit- 
ments this side of the new crop move- 
ment. Supplies in the hands of bakers 
and jobbers are said to be small. There 
is no disposition to replenish stocks at 
present market quotations. The smaller 
bakers still are buying in small lots for 
prompt delivery. A feature of last week 
was the increased demand for clears, with 
prices holding rather firm. Demand for 
soft winter wheat flour was fair, orders 
being confined to a few single car lots 
for prompt shipment. The rye flour mar- 
ket was practically at a standstill, with 
prices nominal. Semolina was quoted at 
47%,c lb, Pittsburgh, on May 8. Demand 
was light. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh, on May 8: spring wheat short 
patent $8.25@9.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.75@8.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.75, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.25, clears $7@7.50; soft winter, $7@ 
7.50, bulk; rye flour, white $5@5.50, me- 
dium $4@4.50, dark $3.50@4. 

NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont., was here last. week. 

Reuben Keen, for over 20 years en- 
gaged in the retail flour and grocery 
business at Reading, died there on May 
2, aged 77. 

C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 


Little attention is being paid to the 
advance or decline in flour prices as a 
result of the ups and downs of wheat. 
A very small amount of flour was sold 
last week. The trade here is merely 
meeting most pressing needs, and usually 
doing a good deal of shopping before 
buying, believing that there is nothing to 
be gained at present by purchasing sup- 
plies ahead. Another aspect of the situ- 
ation which has apparently a decided 
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May 12, 1926 


bearing upon the demand for flour is the 
approach of the new crop season. A 
well grounded belief exists among local 
flour buyers that the better way is not 
to anticipate needs that will have to be 
covered from new crop wheat. They are 
therefore purchasing for not more than 
30 or 60 days at the outside. It is not 
expected that either high or low prices 
will have much effect upon buyers at this 
time. The situation is similar through- 
out New England. 

Quotations, May 7, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs: spring patents, special short 
$9.75@9.90 bbl, standard patents $8.50@ 
9.65, first clears $7.50@7.85; hard winter 
patents, special short $8.85@9, standard 
$8.25@8.60; soft winter patents $8.15@ 
9.15, straight $8@8.40, clear $7@7.40. 

Ktye flour is lower, with a quiet de- 
mand; on May 7 choice white patents 
were quoted at $5.60@5.70 bbl, and 
standard patents $5.40@5.50. Dark rye 
was dull at $4.40@4.45 bbl, and rye meal 
$4.60@4.65. 

NOTES 

The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston on May 1, as reported by the 
Grain & Flour Exchange, was 30,600 
bbls, compared with 29,262 on April 1 
and 21,497 a year ago. 

The Borden Grain Co., Taunton, dealer 
in grain, flour, poultry feed, etc., has 
becn incorporated, with $20,000 capital. 
F. Hastings Hall is president and Her- 
bert B. Borden treasurer and clerk, 

William M. Wise and James E, Kim- 
ball, of F. W. Wise & Co., flour, sailed 
from Boston for Nova Scotia May 7 on 
their annual fishing trip. Frank W. 
Wise, of the same firm, and Mrs. Wise, 
ar to follow May 13, and will be away 


several weeks, 
Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour limits were reduced about 25c 
bb! early last week, influenced by the 
deciine in wheat, and there was a fair 
volume of business accomplished at the 
break, At the close, however, buyers and 
seliers were apart on prices and not 
much business was being done. Sup- 
plics in the hands of jobbers and bakers 
are only moderate. 

flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 8: spring first 
patents $9@9.25, standard patent $8.50 
@».75, first clear $7.25@7.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.25 
@8.75; soft winter straight, $7.50@8.25; 
rye flour, white $5.50@5.80, medium $5.25 
@5.50, dark $5@5.25. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in April were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
teceipts— bbls bus bus 
April, 1926 ...... 160,469 803,059 119,523 
March, 1926 .... 216,800 1,122,574 43,793 
April, 1926 ...... 154,406 3,239,923 38,905 
April, 1924 ...... 182,278 3,078,339 148,030 

ixports— 
April, 1926 ...... 18,829 1,346,654 161,248 
March, 1926 ..... 29,417 1,690,722 100,407 
April, 1926 ...... 26,621 3,373,071 ...... 
April, T0886 .o.ses 18,809 3,545,368 227,843 


NOTES 


Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, has re- 
turned from Washington, D. C. 

Kf. J. Bradford, of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., feed, Chicago, was recently 
on *change. 

Milton F, Barringer, feed merchant, is 
home again after three months in Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii. 

William W. Roper, representing the 
New York Life Insurance Co., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. 

C. Herbert Bell, of Samuel Bell & 
Sons, flour merchants, was_ re-elected 
stockholders’ trustee for one year and 
William M, Coates for three years as 
representatives’ trustee of the Philadel- 
phia Belt Line Railroad at its annual 
meeting on May 4. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 





Port Map Is Prepared 
PuitapeLput1a, Pa.—A map of the port 
of Philadelphia, prepared by the depart- 
ment of wharves, is ready for distribu- 
tion, It shows the location of port fa- 
cilities and railroad connections. 
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SEATTLE 


There was very little doing in flour 
last week. Lower quotations, with new 
crop local wheat futures 11@1l5c bu low- 
er than cash wheat and a loss of 6@7c 
bu in cash wheat last week, further in- 
trenched buyers in their previous opinion 
that they had only to wait to replenish 
stocks below the present market. Gen- 
erous rains throughout the Pacific North- 
west several days last week, with already 
remarkably high crop prospects in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, were 
additional bearish factors in the minds of 
flour buyers. 

Outside domestic demand has been no 
better than local, neither from the east 
nor west coast nor from the central sec- 
tion of the country, and millers and job- 
bers are unanimous that the present 
period is one of almost unprecedented 
dullness. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, May 7: fam- 
ily patent, $8@8.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $6.80@7.20, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.15@7.55; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.20@8.95, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $9.10@9.65 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $8.35@8.70. 

Export Trade.—There has been no im- 
provement in oriental flour demand, 
which means that there has been none. 
Whether or not conditions in Great Brit- 
ain will eventually lead to increased flour 
imports is considered important, but so 
far there has been no inquiry. South 
America continues to buy a little flour, 
but otherwise there have been no export 
sales. 

Export Prices.—Prevailing export 
flour quotations, May 7: to Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights $7.30 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.60, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
clears, 20c bbl less; patents $8.15, c.i.f., 
less 2 per cent, or $7.40, net, f.a.s. To 
the United Kingdom, soft wheat straights 
42s 6d, and hard wheat straights 43s 6d, 
c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jute. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

£ - BPYTreerer erie 21,629 41 
oo...) lh rr 12,392 23 
| FASS eee 9,558 18 
Bwe FORTS GRO ... ce cccsce 23,810 45 
Three years ago .......... 28,240 63 
WO ED. 5 6 «a. <0 60:00 26,282 50 
Dave SORGD GRO occ cwccccce 14,190 27 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 








capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 2-8 ..... ... 26,469 46 
Previous week -.++ 28,600 41 
Weee BHD ccocess oa <<. ae 17 
ee ME icc nevescce 27,204 48 
Three years ago .......... 17,594 $1 
Four years ago eee 24 
Five years ago ........... 18,040 32 


NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle last week, 36 
cars; Tacoma, 19. 

The annual convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Spokane, June 11-12. 

The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, a Montana organization, will 
hold its twelfth annual convention at 
Helena, June 11-12. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Firmer market conditions developed 
late last week, with improved demand, 
especially from small lot purchasers. 
There was more optimism among both 
dealers and mill representatives than for 
a number of weeks, the general view 
being that demand had dropped to its 
lowest possible point and that improved 
market conditions might be expected. 
Receipts showed an increase, both by 
rail and water, compared with corre- 
sponding periods of last year, and this 
added to the confident tone. California 
mills have not changed their quotations 
for several weeks, either on family pat- 
ents, soft wheat flours or bakers flours. 
This also has added to the feeling of con- 
fidence. 

California mills, on May 8, quoted fam- 
ily patents at $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco. Kansas standard patents 
were quoted at $8.70@9; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $8.70@9; Dakota standard 
patents, $8.95@9.25; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem patents, $7.50@7.75; cut-offs, 
$7.20@7.40,—car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. 

NOTES 


Claude E. Farr, with the Sperry Flour 
Co. at Ogden, Utah, is attending the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

Spot Calcutta grain bags are quoted at 
13@13%,c on the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange, and San Quentin bags at 
12%,¢. 

Sale of the Sperry Flour Co. buildings 
at Marysvale to the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. for $50,000 has been announced. 
The property was utilized as a distribut- 
ing warehouse, but has been eliminated 
in the new arrangements by the com- 
pany. 


569 


Purchases of additional facilities for 
distributing chicken feeds were an- 
nounced by the Poultry Producers of 
Central California, including the feed 
business of C. W. Ronsheimer, Penn 
Grove, and a large warehouse at Santa 
Rosa, The purchases are said to be part 
of a program of the association to pro- 
vide feed for the poultry farms of mem- 
bers as well as for marketing poultry 
and eggs. W. E. Zurrann. 


LOS ANGELES 

The market is weak, with very little 
trading. Buyers apparently are waiting 
for the new crop, and are not inclined to 
commit themselves for futures at this 
time. Quotations, May 7: California 
family patent, $9.20 bbl; hard wheat bak- 
ers, $8.40; blended bakers, $8.20; pastry, 
$7.50; Kansas standard patents, $8.50; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem patents, 
$8; Montana standard patents, $8.70; 
Dakota standard patents, $9.30; Wash- 
ington pastry, $7.50. 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices dropped last week with 
lower wheat, but the decline did not 
stimulate business, which continued small. 
All family grades were reduced 20c bbl, 
with the best patents listed at $8.25. 
Bakers flours were cut 40c to $9.05 for 
hard wheat, and $8.05 for bakers blue- 
stem, on May 8. 

Only moderate trading was reported in 
the export flour market. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

May 3-8 .... - 16,230 26 
Previous week -. 27,285 44 
Year ago - 10,856 17 
Two years ago . 26,073 40 
Three years ago . 23,725 38 
Four years ago . -+ 16,787 28 
Five years ago ...... . 17,441 36 


NOTES 

Flour shipments from Portland in 
April were 54,000 bbls exported, 29,652 
to Atlantic ports, 47,492 to California, 
5,545 to Gulf ports and 2,364 to Hawaii. 

Exports to the Orient: 17,458 bbls to 
Manila, 10,000 to Hongkong, 5,250 to 
Shanghai, 5,000 to Tsingtau, 2,500 to 
Taku Bar, 1,750 to Cebu, 750 to Iloilo, 
250 to Kobe and 62 to Zamboanga. 


CONSTRUCTION TO BEGIN 
SOON ON SPERRY PLANT 


Los AnGetes, CaL.—Announcement has 
been made by the Sperry Flour Co. that 
construction work on its proposed flour 
mill here will be begun shortly. Ac- 
cording to J. L. Eichelberger, Los An- 
geles manager, the old plant, situated 
at Seventh and Alameda streets, has beea 
sold and must be vacated at an early 
date. 

The new mill will be erected on a 644- 
acre site at Fruitland and Maywood 
avenues, and will include also a large 
warehouse, a feed mill and accessory 
buildings. Flour, poultry and stock ce- 
reals will be manufactured. Plans call 
for the completion of the new plant by 
Sept. 1. 








The Sperry Flour Co.’s Proposed New $400,000 Plant at’ Los Angeles, as Sketched by the Architect 
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The millfeed market is dull and weaker, with a general lowering of values. 
Mixers are still calling upon mills for quick delivery, but very little new busi- 


ness is being done. 


Large buyers have withdrawn from the market. 


The 


mixed car trade, however, continues to absorb most of the light current pro- 


duction, and mill offerings are small, 


some mills being out of the market. 


Stocks are being kept as low as possible by both distributors and consumers, 
and mixers are anxious to deliver their output before the season is too far 


advanced. 


Brisk demand continues in eastern Canada, where mills are unable 


to take care of all orders, and a fairly good market is reported from Winni- 


peg. 


Bran prices are 50c@$2 lower in domestic markets. 


Heavier feeds 


are also weaker, particularly in the Northwest, where standard middlings are 


at a marked discount under bran. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is weak- 
er, and prices have dropped $1@1.50 ton. 
Demand is slow, and sales are only for 
small quantities. ‘The eastern trade is 
taking on some, but not as much as a 
few weeks ago. The smaller jobbers and 
country dealers are buying only press- 
ing requirements. Mills are not in the 
market to any extent, and jobbers are 
offering most of the feed. Some of them 
are unloading that delivered on April 
contracts, and seem willing to shade 
prices to make sales. Spring bran was 
quoted, May 8, at $27@ 28 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $27.50@28, standard middlings 
$25@26, flour middlings $28.50@29, and 
red dog $32@34. 

Milwaukee.—With the urgent demand 
for spot feed past, millfeed is weaker 
and prices are $2@2.50 tower. The fact 
that the Southwest is offering new crop 
delivery at reduced prices contributes to 
the sharp decline. While northwestern 
offerings are reported light, there is not 
much demand, Bran is much easier, and 
the heavier feeds are depressed even 
more. Outside asking limits are obtain- 
able only when feed is sorely needed. 
Quotations, May 8: standard bran $26.50 
@27.50 ton, winter bran $28@28.50, 
standard fine middlings $24@24.50, flour 
middlings $28@29.50, and red dog $31@ 
82, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

St. Lowis—Demand for millfeed is 
very dull, and quotations show a weaker 
tendency. Were it not for the fact that 
the light operation of mills is limiting the 
offerings, prices would be much weaker. 
What sales are made are for immediate 
shipment, and stocks are being kept as 
low as possible by distributors and con- 
sumers. Quotations, May 8: soft winter 
bran $27@27.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$26.50@27, and gray shorts $29.50@30. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Duluth.—On account of being sold up, 
one mill was out of the market and filled 
only what old orders it could last week. 
Some inquiry came, but no new business 
resulted. ‘The other mill is booked up for 
May, and not generally fixed to contract 
for immediate shipment in any volume. 
An occasional odd lot to customers who 
needed supplies was placed. No inquiry 
for deferred delivery was reported, Gen- 
eral conditions indicated a slowing up in 
demand and an easier price tendency. 

Minneapolis,—Millfeed is very dull and 
weak. Jobbers say this condition is a 
natural reaction to the April squeeze. 
The big buyers have all withdrawn from 
the market and, lacking their support, 
prices have declined very materially. 
Miils have reduced their quotations $1.50 
@2 ton in the last week, and jobbers 
even more, 

Mixers are still crowding mills for de- 
liveries, but are not doing any fresh 
buying. Evidently, they are anxious to 
deliver their mixed feeds to their cus- 
tomers before the season is too far ad- 
vanced. Mills report a fair demand, par- 
ticularly in mixed cars from middle west- 
ern territory. 

Standard middlings have declined com- 
paratively more than have other grades. 
Sales have been reported at $2@2.50 ton 
under bran, although the spread a week 
ago between the two grades was only $1. 
Jobbers having shorts to move find the 


market bare of buyers. Country red 
dog is also going begging. For the time 
being, heavy feeds are very draggy, they 
probably being influenced by the cheap- 
ness of corn, which last week touched 
the lowest point in three years. 

Mills quote bran at $24.50@25 ton, 
standard middlings $23.50@25, flour mid- 
dlings $29@29.50, red dog $31@32, wheat 
mixed feed $26@29, and rye middlings 
$20, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 11 Year ago 
rr Te Boece @24.00 $27.00 @27.25 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings.. 25.00@26.50 33.50@35.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.50@31.00 
THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed values were 
fairly steady last week, following the 
sharp declines that occurred previously. 
This was especially true of bran. Shorts 
are weaker, owing to somewhat burden- 
some holdings of mills, together with the 
offering of low-priced standard mid- 
dlings from the Northwest, and prices 
are about $1 lower than a week ago. 

Demand for bran is moderate, but 
light mill operations, with prospects for 
even further curtailment, are supporting 
the market. One of the principal bearish 
influences at present is the attempt of 
eastern buyers to resell bran they had 
purchased several weeks ago for July- 
September shipment, at the price paid 
for it, which was generally $20.50@21 
ton. 

Quotations, May 8, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $24.50@25 ton; brown 
shorts, $26; gray shorts, $27. 

Salina.—Feed demand continues good 
for the season, with prices slightly ad- 
vanced. Quotations, May 6, car lots, 
basis Kansas City: bran $1.30@1.85 per 
100 lbs, mill-run $1.35@1.40, and gray 
shorts $1.45@1.50. 


Hutchinson.—Feed demand continues 
good, considering the small supplies. In- 
quiry for bran is a little better than 
that for shorts. Quotations, May 8, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $27 ton, mill-run $28 
@29, and gray shorts $29@31. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed demand is 
weaker, but the movement over south- 
western and southeastern states is little 
retarded. Virtually no feed is moving 
out of this territory to eastern states. 
Mills of some states to the north made 
larger offerings last week to Oklahoma 
mills than formerly, and this is the prin- 
cipal sign of the weakening. It is not 


41.00 @43.00 
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reflected in prices. Mill-run bran was 
quoted, on May 8, at $1.40 per 100 lbs, 
straight bran $1.50, and shorts $1.60. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is much easier, with 
prices softening and demand decreasing. 
Bran is in the best position, with mid- 
dlings notably weak. Nothing is now in 
sight to stimulate either demand or 
prices. Pasturage is greening up, and 
corn and oats are abundant and cheap. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
May 7 at $32@32.25 ton, mixed feed at 
$32@32.25, and middlings at $31@31.25, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville—Millfeed slowed up a bit 
last week, and prices are lower. Quota- 
tions, May 8: bran $30@31.40 ton, mixed 
feed $30@31.50, and shorts $30.50@31.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk —Millfeed is held stronger, 
with prices higher. Business is somewhat 
slack. Quotations, May 7: red dog $38 
@43 ton, winter wheat middlings $36@ 
37, flour middlings $35@36, standard 
bran $32, and standard middlings $31.50 
@32.50. 

Nashville —Millfeed continues in good 
demand. Mills are running on short 
time, and have no difficulty in disposing 
of their wheat bran and middlings. Quo- 
tations, May 8: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@31 ton; standard middlings, $31@ 
34. 

New Orleans—Demand for millfeed 
was fair last week. Inquiries improved, 
and a fair business was transacted. 
Prices on May 6: bran $1.65 per 100 lbs, 
gray shorts $1.88, and red dog $2.05. 

Atlanta,—Wheat millfeed trade is dull. 
Merchants are carrying very small stocks, 
as prices are believed to be easing down 
to a lower level. Flour mills are offering 
mixed feeds freely, although their stocks 
are comparatively light. Hominy feed 
trade is dull, and merchants are buying 
sparingly. 

THE EAST 

Buffalo.—While spot demand continues 
good, little interest is shown in offerings 
for future delivery. Western offerings 
are lower, but with this port still closed, 
the time for their arrival is uncertain, 
and buyers must depend on the small 
amount they can get from the mills. Job- 
bers’ prices are lower, but mills main- 
tain their firm position. Quotations, May 
8: bran $30.50 ton, middlings $30.50, flour 
middlings $33.50, mixed feeds $36.50, and 
red dog $36.50. 

Boston—A quiet demand for wheat 
feed is reported by local receivers, with 
bran and middlings lower. Red dog also 
is lower. Other feeds are in fair demand, 
with the market fairly steady. Quota- 
tions, May 8, lake-and-rail shipment, in 
transit or near by, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran $33.50@35, standard 
middlings $32@32.25, flour middlings 
$38.75@39, mixed feed $33.50@40, red 
dog $39.50, stock feed $33.50 and re- 
ground oat hulls $12. 

Baltimore.—Everything on the list is 
lower but flour middlings, which are un- 
changed, with standard middlings espe- 
cially weak and demand generally only 
moderate. Quotations, May 8, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33@34; soft 
winter bran, $34@35; standard mid- 
dlings, $31.50@32; flour middlings, $34 
@35; red dog, $38@40. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for millfeed is 
less active, but offerings are light and 
prices show little change. Quotations, 
May 8, for prompt shipment, per ton: 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 11, 


based on carload lots, 


prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-ib sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas aited St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring OFAN ...svccccces $26.50@27.50 $24.50 @25.00 $ -@. $. -@..... $33.00@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 27.00 @ 27.50 coe Bee ee” ee 27. 00 @ 27. , ae. Pere 
OES WHGCEP BORD. 2 sccccs céses ocege @. YY Fer 27.50@28.00 34.00@35.00 
Standard middlings*..... 24. 00@25. 00 23.50 @25.00 -@... seeee@..... 31.50@382.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 28.00@28.50 29.00 @29.50 oo ace chars “apes 34.00@35.00 
Red dog .......+.+0++++ 31.560@33.50 31.00 @32.00 + ler -@. 38.00@40.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Bo Columbus ee 
a erate ret | ee @30.00 $36.00 @36.50 — Boast, 00 $30.50@31.50 §. «@eccch 
Hard winter bran ...... ws. Nese 37.00 @37.50 Pe 30.50@31.50 -@. 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... ee 37.00 @37.50 -@..... 31.50@33.00 29.00 @31.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@30.00 35.00@35.50 31.00 @31.50 30.00@31.00 31.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @33.00 39.06 @40.00 38.50@39.00 34.00@35.00 .....@...., 
Be TRE. SK done iced used aesee @36.00 41.00 @42.00 «+++ @39.00 39.00@40.00 .....@...., 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......ee00. Biccee y tbr 00 $.....@83.00 $.....@40.00 
TWinnipeg ........ wees. 26.00 woes e Gs sees 


*Brown shorts. 


@ 24.00 -@ 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 











spring bran $36@36.50, hard winter bran 
$37@37.50, soft winter bran $37@37.50, 
standard middlings $35@35.50, flour 
middlings $39@40, as to quality, and red 
dog $41@42. 

Pittsburgh.—Prices are considerably 
lower for millfeed, with offerings rather 
liberal. Not much interest was shown by 
purchasers last week, except in small lots 
for prompt shipment. Hardly any sales 
were made that involved future deliy- 
eries. Quotations, May 8: standard mid- 
dlings $28@29 ton, flour middlings $33 
@34, spring bran $30.50@31.50, and red 
dog $35@37. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle.—Millfeed was held more firmly 
last week, though prices were about the 
same as ‘the week previous. Montana 
mills were not offering, and interior mil|s 
tendered less freely on seaboard mar- 
kets on account of reduced output. Mill 
stocks were moderate, and California in- 
quiry was more active. Washington 
standard mill-run was quoted, on May 38, 
at $23@24 ton, coast. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed arrivals de- 
creased last week. Prices are slightly 
higher. Quotations, May 8: Kansas red 
bran, $33@34 ton; Montana standard 
bran and wmill-run, $30@31; Pacific 
Northwest standard bran and mill-run 
$27.50@28 ton, northern white bran $28 
@29, middlings $41@42, and low grade 
flour $47@49. W holesale prices for mili- 
feeds: bran $33@35 ton, mill-run $33 
35, and middlings $46@48. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed prices are prac- 
tically unchanged, with the market firin 
Quotations, May 7: Kansas bran $34 ton, ly 
white mill-run $33, blended mill-run $32, 
flour middlings $43, and red dog $43. 

Portland.—The millfeed market, which 
showed signs of strengthening because 
of the long dry spell, again turned weak 
when the rains came. Demand is now 
very light. Quotations, May 8: mill-run 
$24 ton and middlings $39, 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is in good demand 
throughout Ontario. With the slowin, 
off in export sales of flour owing to the 
strike in Great Britain, there has been no 
improvement in production, and sup 
plies are scarce. Mills are unable to 
take care of all orders. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, May §&: 
bran $31 ton, shorts $33, and middlings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the prairie provinces is fairl; 
good. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations, May 8: Fort William basis, 
bran $24 ton; shorts $26; Saskatchewan, 
bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, 
shorts $27; British Columbia, bran $27@ 
29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran 
$32, shorts $34, 

Montreal.—There is still a brisk de 
mand for millfeed. Stocks are low, and 
pasturage is estimated as 10 days later 
than usual. Quotations, May 8: bran 
$31.25 ton, shorts $33.25 and middling: 
$40.25, ex-track, less 25¢ ton cash. A 
few straight cars have been sold thi 
week, but most shipments are in mixed 
cars. There is still a fair demand from 
New England. For customs purposes, 
millfeeds are quoted at Fort William as 


follows: bran $23 ton, shorts $25 and 
middlings $32. 


‘ EUROPE 
Belfast, Ireland, April 20.—There is a 
better market for millfeed. Choice whit« 
bran is offered at £9 5s ton, and com- 
mon sorts at £9. Red bran is quote 
at £8@£8 10s, and fine white thirds o1 
middlings at £9. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at th: 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 8, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments- 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 355 432 11,527 10,108 
Kansas City .. 880 640 2,500 5,860 
New York .... 40 100 rp 20 
Boston ........ 20 21 va.e a's 
Baltimore ..... 523 299 
Philadelphia .. 440 340 Cis eate 
Milwaukee .... 1,000 1,000 4,000 3,000 





The latest estimate of the Australian 
wheat output of the 1925-26 crop is 107,- 
450,000 bus from 10,288,914 acres, ac- 
cording to E. G. Babbitt, trade commis- 
sioner, Sydney. 
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__BAIXED FEEDS 





Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
disappointing. Manufacturers say that 
the trade is only buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and that buyers are not in- 
terested in future contracts, as they look 
for a recession in prices. Plants are be- 
ing operated at fair capacity, but it 
ph 1s the sales staff busy to get business. 

_ Louis —Demand for mixed feed is 
ti active, due to the season of the 
year. Stocks were low when the buying 
period arrived, and although there is no 
tendency to accumulate large supplies 
now, yet demand for immediate shipment 
is sufficient to give the manufacturers a 
fair business. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, May 8, at $41 ton, high 
grade horse feed $35.50, and scratch 
eed s44. 

Nashville—Fair demand was reported 
for mixed feeds last week. Poultry 
scratch feed was 50c@$1 lower. Quota- 
tions, May 8: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $31 
@41 ton; dairy feed, $383@44; poultry 
scratch feed, $39.50@ 49 ; poultry mash 
fee’, 360@70. 

ronto.—There is no change in the 
mixcd feed market. Demand for all lines 
is good. Quotations, May 8, delivered, 
Ontario points: oat chop, $42.25 ton; oat 
and barley chop, $42.25; crushed oats, 
$12.25@44.25; feed wheat, $56.25@57.25; 
cracked corn, $41.25; feed corn meal, 
$37.25@40.25; oatmeal feed, $14.75; re- 
ground oat feed, $12; chick feed, $50.25 


@ 52.25. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


(hicago—Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues brisk. Creameries are of- 
fering it a little freer, but demand easily 
absorbs it. Many are still 30@40 days 
behind on deliveries. Feed manufactur- 
ers and others are realizing the value of 
this product in mixed feeds, and _ in- 
quiries are being received here from as 
far west as Arizona, and Texas in the 
South. Prices on May 8 were 10@10%ec 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 


LOTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans—The warmer weather 
has curtailed demand for cottonseed 
products to a considerable degree, al- 
though some satisfactory sales were re- 
ported last week. Quotations, May 6: 
prime summer yellow, in barrels, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, 1242c lb; prime crude oil, 
bulk, f.o.b., tank cars at mills, 11%c; 
choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans, $28.50 
ton; 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, $26.50; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, f.o.b., New Orleans, $32.50 
ton; 7 per cent, sacked, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, $31.50; hulls, bulk, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, $9.75. 


- 
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Norfolk.—Cottonseed meal quotations, 
May 7: 41 per cent, $37 ton; 36 per cent, 
$34.50. 

Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal trade is 
very dull, and prices are some easier, al- 
though oil mills are offering only as trade 
demand requires. Most mills have fin- 
ished the season’s crush, and have ac- 
cumulated good stocks of meal and hulls. 
The dairy trade is running light, due to 
better pastures and light feeding. Cot- 
tonseed hulls are moving satisfactorily, as 
the dairy trade uses this feed as its main 
roughage for stock. 

Chicago.—The market remains practi- 
cally unchanged. Prices are steady, but 
demand is very slow. Prices quoted, May 
8, on 43 per cent, were $38@38.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—There is not much activ- 
ity in cottonseed meal, but the price 
situation is about unchanged, in sym- 
pathy with the relative firmness of lin- 
seed meal. Cottonseed meal ranges 4@5 
ton lower than in 1925 at this period. 
Quotation, May 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37 
@41.50 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was quoted, 
on May 8, at $38@42.25 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Cottonseed meal, 41 per 
cent protein, was quoted, on May 8, at 


$39.20 ton; 41 per cent, $38.20; 36 per 
cent, $35.70. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal was 
quoted at $37 ton on May 7. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
on May 8 at $54.25 ton. 

Liverpool, Eng., April 21.—American 
cottonseed meal is neglected here, being 
quoted at £8 15s ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Local consignees report 
a good demand for heavy seed screenings, 
with prices firm to higher, but virtually 
no demand for the light, chaffy varieties. 
Elevator dust is not wanted at any price. 
Very light elevator screenings are quoted 
at $4@5 ton, good to choice, $10@13.50, 
and heavy wheat screenings at $16@20. 
Mill oats are firm at 25@30c bu, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Toronto.—Owing to the late spring, 
feed is becoming scarce in Ontario and 
screenings are in good demand. Prices 
showed no change last week, and on 
May 8 standard recleaned screenings 
were quoted at $26@$26.50 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—tThe screenings market is 
unchanged. Quotation, May 8, $3 ton, 
Fort William basis. 
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London, Eng., April 21.—Mill offals 
are dull and prices for bran in particular 
show some decline, with sellers at £5 17s 
6d ton, ex-mill. Demand is quiet. Mid- 
dlings also are lower, with sellers at £6 
15s@£6 17s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are very quiet, with sellers for shipment 
asking £5 5s, c.i.f. Arrived parcels can 
be purchased at less money. Fancy 
Plate middlings are offered at £7 ton, 
c.i.f., for shipment, and it is understood 
that holders are firm at the equivalent 
figure both on passage and on spot. 


Belfast, Ireland, April 20.—Oatmeal is 
firm and advancing. There are sellers of 
medium oatmeal at 33s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s, Dublin, and some 
flake is offered at 35s 6d. These prices, 
however, are quoted by resellers and 
speculators, and until these cheap lots 
are cleared away it will be impossible to 
do business for shipment at the latest 
prices indicated. Rolled oats, American 
and Canadian, are offered at 37s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.if., Belfast, and 38s, Dublin, 
and oatmeal Is@Is 6d less. 

Toronto.—Cereal mills report a falling 
off in demand for their products. This 
is usual, as consumption always declines 
with the approach of warm weather. 
Quotations, May 8: rolled oats $6.30@ 
6.50 bbl, in two 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered, with 40c off to jobbers; 


oatmeal, in two 98-Ib jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal, both for domestic and export 
account, are very light, and the market 
is entirely without feature. Quotations, 
May 8: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business is fairly quiet in 
bulk oatmeal. Rolled oats, in jute 90's, 
were quoted on May 8 at $3.25, and oat- 
meal, in jute 98's, at $3.574%. Package 
goods business was up to the average. 

New Orleans.—Demand for rolled oats 
declined last week, due to the warmer 
weather. Export call also fell off con- 
siderably, but some sales at satisfactory 
prices were reported. Quotations, May 
6: $2.75 per 98-lb sack, domestic, and 
$2.55 for export. 

Boston.—There is a good demand, with 
the market steady. Quotations, May 8: 
rolled oatmeal $2.75 per 90 Ibs, and cut 
and ground $3.02. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of oatmeal are 
light, and the market is a shade firmer, 
though there is not much doing. Quota- 
tions, May 8, $3@3.20 per 90-lb sack for 
ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 11 at $2.47% per 90 lbs. 





The value of exports from the Union 
of South Africa to the United States in 
1925 exceeded that of the previous year 
by 90 per cent. 


$71 


: PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 10, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
DE sdankecesocdoaeds $26.50 $24.00@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.00 24.50@26.00 


DEED. sh eaccesetes 30.00 21.00@21.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 26.00@27.00 
Me WE ck dcectcveet 42.00 29.00@30.00 
Mixed feed ..... . 29.50 26.00@27.00 
Old process oil me al . 41.50 49.50@50.00 
Bran* . Sad -.+++ 85.00 32.50@33.50 
Middlings* ~ --+++ 36.00 31.00@31.50 
ee we Guscedes 48.50 38.00@40.00 
Duluth— 
eae -+++. 27.50 25.00@25.50 


Mid¢ ilings irre, 29.50 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed ft ed -- 28.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog 30.50 @31.00 
St. Louis 
Bran ... ~.eeee- 28.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts -+eeeee 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Gray shorts a ..«++ 84.00 30.00@31.00 
Oat feed 8.50 6.50@ 7.00 


Hominy feed -+++ 36.50 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
Pe CN nd ccntntee’ 31.00 30.50@31.00 
Bran .. -.. 29.50 29.50@30.00 
Standard ‘middlings -. 81.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 32.50@33.00 
Red dog .. ..-» 45.00 35.50@36.00 
Heavy mixed feed -»» 35.00 34.50@35.00 
Oil meal . --- 44.00 49.50@50.00 


Kansas City 
Pure bran 
Bran .. 

Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 





28.00@ 29. .00 





Red dog 32.00 @33.00 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran . 35.50 34.00@34.50 
Pure bran ..... cs - 33.50 33.50@34.00 
.. *_,. SPPRPrierer ee: _ 3.00 32.50@33.50 
Spring middlings . . 35.00 31.00@31.50 
Red dog . 48.50 38.00@39.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 34.00@36.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .....<«.. 29.00 28.00@ 28 50 
"TERS eeeeeee 29.00 26.50@27.50 
Middlings $2.50 23.50@24.50 


os 3 
Flour mid ilings ° 35.00 28.00@29.50 
Red dog sesveeesees 42.50 31.00@32.00 
Rye feed ... -+» 30.00 20.00@21.00 
Old process oil 1 me al... 44.00 651.50@52.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.00 35.50@37.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.50 25.50@26.00 
Reground oat feed .... 7.50 5.50@ 8. 50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.50 25.00@25.50 

$2. 


Hominy feed* .......... 44.50 50@33. 4 

Gene BOONE. oc scvccccse 32.80 .....@33.2 
*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 Ibs. 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BERIOGMGED 2 vc ve tete uns $8.30 $9.10 
on Se ree 7.00 9.10 
Pe eee Sek Ceca e bran rr 7.50 
Mi. ..<an0t 40 6646 8.90 9.70 
BECUWRUESO coe sccceccces 5.70 6.50 
SE 5% Few Anse od KO cone 4.70 


Diversion Project to Be Contested 

CLeveLanb, Ounto.—The Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce has appointed three Cleve- 
landers on a committee to fight the 
Chicago water diversion project. Lake 
Erie is now 1.4 feet below the average 
level for the first week of May. The 
committee will co-operate with the Great 
Lakes Harbor Association, the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association and business organiza- 
tions. 
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2 9 16 23 
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15 22 29/5 
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Spring Bran (Mi 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 

Spring Bran (Boston) 
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12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7, 14 2 28 5 
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In spite of what were regarded by many as bearish influences of great 
importance, the May future advanced last week, closing on May 10 about 3c 


higher than on the previous Tuesday. 


In the United States the July future 


remained unchanged to slightly lower, but in both Canada and Great Britain 


the May advance was followed. 


Liverpool set the example in offsetting any 


belief that the strike would have a bearish influence on prices, for values ad- 


vanced steadily there. 


Several authorities believe that, should the strike con- 


tinue for a long period, the consumption of American wheat in the form of 
flour will be greatly increased. As the strikers have agreed not to interfere 
with the movement of bread grains, it would seem that there is no danger of 
the British demand being materially less owing to the strike. 

The other bearish factor of the week was the rainfall in the Northwest. 
This precipitation was badly needed and undoubtedly did good, but its influ- 
ence was not sufficient to neutralize the bullish statistical position of supplies 


of North American wheat. 


It is believed that there is bound to be a keen 


demand from Europe for the remaining supplies of wheat held on this con- 


tinent. 


The consequence is that any bullish crop news receives much more 


attention than reports of beneficial rains such as were received last week. 
It is pointed out that, although the rain in the last few days may have brought 
the crop in the Northwest and in Canada to a condition more approaching 
normal, there is little prospect of the yield being larger than it was last year, 
and the danger of damage by rust is increased by the late start the crop has 


had. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
a little easier early in the week, but 
later it regained everything lost, and re- 
mained strong. Receipts of wheat con- 
tinue light, most of it consisting of hard 
winters. Mill buyers took everything 
offered which was of good quality. Red 
winter receipts were confined to occa- 
sional cars, and these were picked up by 
mills. Springs were in limited supply, 
and they were mostly of the kind that 
did not interest buyers. Premiums on 
No. 1 red were 6@7c over May, No. 2 
red 3@6c over, No. 3 red 1@8c over; 
No. 1 hard 614,@7c over, No. 2 hard 5@ 
6c over, No. 3 hard 1@2c over; No. 1 
dark northern 8@8c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 2@6c over, No. 1 northern 2@ 
6c over. 

Minneapolis.—The increasing spread 
between the May and the July options, 
and the fact that the trade is switching 
from May to July, makes premiums on 
cash wheat rather indefinite this week. 
Milling demand is fair, with the trade 
willing to pay up for what it needs in 
the choicer varieties. A car of 15 per 
cent protein sold May 10 at 21c bu over 
the July option. The maximum quota- 
tion at the close on that date was 20c 
over. There was probably a range of 
5@6c bu on No. 1 northern, depending 
on weight and protein content. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 8 
was $1.555%@1.67%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.555%%@1.60%. No. 1 dark closed 
May 11 at $1.60‘%,@1.67%, and No. 1 
northern $1.6014@1.61%%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 8 
was $1.36%@1.42%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.385%@1.87%. No. 1 amber closed May 
11 at $1.88%.@1.41%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.35%@1.87%. 

Based on the close, May 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No, 1 
northern $1.39; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.46, No. 1 northern $1.43; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.81, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.28. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 8, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
85,111 84,076 80,812 107,570 
69,657 94,712 28,325 52,516 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals ..... 144,768 178,788 109,137 160,086 
Winnipeg.—The wheat market opened 
quietly, largely due to the strike in Great 
Britain. It has been noted, however, 


that the cessation of export business to 


the United Kingdom has more directly 
affected United States markets than the 
local one. Very fair export buying has 
been going on from day to day, which 
has tended to steady prices. The May 
future has shown particular strength. 
The dry weather in the wheat producing 
areas of Canada has strengthened the 
new crop futures, and _ considerable 
speculative activity has been in evidence. 
The tone of the cash wheat market has 
shown much improvement, and trading 
was fairly active. A small amount of 
export buying has been done, but the 
extremely late opening of navigation is 
putting a quietus on this department, 
shippers at present marking time. Quo- 
tation for cash No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, May 8, $1.5514 bu. 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for the 
seven days ending May 6 averaged 174 
cars per day, compared with 244 for the 
corresponding period in 1925. 


Duluth—Early in the week, when 
newly arrived boats were sent under ele- 
vator spouts for loads, buying of spring 
wheat picked up, but the demand soon 
was filled and inaction once again be- 
came evident. With shipping inquiry not 
improving, buyers are awaiting develop- 
ments. The demand from eastern and 
export trade for grain is light, apparent- 
ly due to the British strike. There is 
considerable activity in loading grain for 
shipment, but it is largely on old sales. 

General buying of durum continues to 
care for the general flow of supplies 
coming to this market. The prices paid 
here are higher than at any other point 
and bring the bulk of the movement this 
way. No downward revision of bids 
seems likely. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-—— Amber durum——, —Durum— 
May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 

..+ 149% @158% 148% @157% 148% 146% 
++ 145% @154% 144% @153% 144% 142% 
.++ 143% @152% 142% @151% 142% 140% 
+++ 145% @153% 144% @152% 143% 141% 
-+ 146% @154% 145% @153% 144% 142% 
- 1445 @152% 1435 @151% 1425 140% 

145% @153% 144% @152% 148% 141% 

' Milwaukee. —The bearish sentiment in 
wheat futures was reflected in cash val- 
ues to the extent of a decline of 3@6c, 
although at the close of last week the 
tone was firmer and some of the loss 
was recovered. Receipts were light, be- 
ing 66 cars, against 74 in the previous 
week and 25 in 1925. Closing quotations, 
May 8: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.58@1.69, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.65@1.67, No. 1 red winter $1.67@1.69, 

1 durum $1.87@1.89. 

Kansas City.—Wheat quotations, May 
8: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.58@1.61 bu, No. 
2 $1.57@1.60, No. 3 $1.54@1.58, No. 4 
$1.51@1.55; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.644%4.@ 
1.66, No. 2 $1.68@1.654,, No. 3 $1.60@ 
1.621%, No. 4 $1.57@1.59. 
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Atchison.—Wheat premiums are high- 
er, although demand is inactive. 

St. Louis —Ve little soft winter 
wheat was offered last week, and demand 
also was limited. There was some mill- 
ing call for suitable blending hard wheat, 
but offerings were light. Cash er 
May 8: No. 1 red $1.70 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.69@1.71, No. 3 red $1.65; No. 1 hard 
$1.61, No. 2 hard $1.60@1.61, No. 4 
hard $1.56. 

Toledo.—Millers were not bidding for 
wheat last week. The bid of the Toledo 
grain trade was $1.61, bu on May 7 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points. 

Nashville—The wheat movement in 
the Southeast continued light last week. 
Offerings are moderate, and not in excess 
of demand. Quotation, May 8: No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, at Nashville, $1.83 
@1.84 bu. 

New York.—The wheat market broke 
sharply in the middle of last week, with 
later recovery of only a part of the loss. 
Export business was small, and weather 
forecasts were good. The situation in 
England came in for attention, but was 
not a factor in price making, since it 
was interpreted both as bullish and bear- 
ish. Quotations, May 7: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.845,; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.795%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.7754; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.72%; No. 2 mixed, f.o.b., export, 
$1.56%4. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 8 was 
7c lower than on the previous Saturday, 
with stocks shrinking and mostly Cana- 
dian in bond for export. Closing prices, 
May 8: spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.69; range of sales of south- 
ern bag lots by boat during week, $1.50 
@1.65. Of the 204,627 bus wheat re- 
ceived for the week ending May 8, 203,- 
818 went to export elevators. Exports 
were all Canadian grain. Receipts of 


Canadian wheat last week were 43,057 - 


bus; stock, 324,173. 

Buffalo.—More interest is being taken 
in the downbound grain boats than in 
the present offerings of wheat in store 
here. Limits are practically unchanged, 
but millers are not making inquiry nor 
can they be persuaded to make commit- 
ments. Durums are inactive, and no 
soft winter wheats have been offered. 


Philadelphia.— Wheat dropped 5%2c 
early last week, but subsequently par- 
tially recovered and closed steady at a 
net decline of 3c. Offerings are light, 
but there is not much doing. Practically 
all exports are of bonded Canadian grain. 
Closing quotations, May 8: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.70@1.81% bu; No. 3, $1.67@ 
1.78%; No. 4, $1.65@1.764%2; No. 5, $1.62 
@1.734%2; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.70@1.72. 

Seattle.—Interior wheat holders re- 
fused to sell at the market the early 
part of last week, but with the break in 
prices later, showed some willingness to 
let go, and a moderate business was done 
in selling to exporters. Prompt quota- 
tions, sacked, coast, May 7: soft white, 
$1.42 bu; western white, $1.41; hard win- 
ter, $1.36; western red, $1.34; northern 
spring, $1.35; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.36. 
Futures, basis soft white, bulk: July, 
$1.283,4; September, $1.24. 

Portland.—The British strike brought 
export wheat trading here to a stop, 
but at the decline in the latter part of 
the week buyers absorbed all the limited 
offerings. Although prospects for the 
new crop have been helped by timely 
rains, farmers are not inclined to deliver 
much old wheat. Closing bids for May 
delivery at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
May 8: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.35 bu; 
soft white and western white, $1.42%2; 
hard white and hard winter, $1.85. 

Wheat inspections last month made a 
favorable showing. A total of 1,129 cars 
were inspected, and only 24.8 per cent 
showed evidences of smut, compared with 
29.4 per cent last year. Wheat ship- 
ments from Portland during April were 
349,439 bus to Europe, 101,978 to Cali- 
fornia, 20,000 to Atlantic ports, and 875 
to Hawaii. 

Toronto.—Winter wheat is _ scarce. 
Dealers find it hard to get supplies, and 
are advising farmers not to hold their 
stocks, as prices are not likely to go 
higher. Quotations declined 8@5c last 
week, and on May 8 No. 2 red or white 








winter was at $1.42@1.465 bu, in 
ear lots, delivered; w lots at mill 
doors, $1.30@1.35. estern spring 


wheat declined 8c. Wheat clearances for 
export have slowed up on account of 
strike conditions in the United Kingdom, 
and this is responsible for the reduction, 
On May 8 No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.624%, bu, track, Bay ports; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

London, Eng., April 21.—There has 
been a good trade wheat during the 
week, but at present, owing to the slack- 
ening of continental demand, less inter- 
est is shown, and resellers are more in 
evidence. Prices are lower. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba for April-May is quoted 
at 60s 142d. Parcels afloat have a nomi- 
nal value of 6is 3d, and it is thought 
April shipment would have the same 
value. No. 2 northern Manitoba, sailing 
May 5, is quoted at 59s 6d, No. 3 north- 
ern Manitoba, shipping-shipped, 57s 34d. 
No. 2 hard winter for June-July is quot- 


ed at 53s 6d, and July-Au at 52s 6d. 
Australian wheat, about due, finds buy- 
ers at 60s. 

Liverpool, Eng. April 21.—Wheat 


buyers are more in evidence. Evidently 
they have been forced to replenish sup- 
plies, which must be down to a low 
point in many mills here and on the 
Continent. England has had light ar- 
rivals from oversea for a long time, and 
native wheat also is in short supply. 
Reports from Germany are very em- 
phatic about the scarcity of native wheat. 
Demand for over-sea supplies is corre- 
spondingly large. Millers in France find 
difficulty in buying what they need, «l- 
though they still manage to fill their re- 
quirements at home. 

There has been no difficulty in filling 
the larger importers’ demands, but ship- 
pers and holders have put prices higher. 
Australian and Plate have been bought 
freely, and British millers have taken 
good quantities of Canadian, while some 
American durum, Chilian and Indian 
have been bought. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as r°- 
ported for the week ending May 8, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 848 653 730 940 65,336 10,621 
Kansas City 342 307 3873 494 2,411 3,027 


Chicago ... 281 636 398 434 A ; 
New York.. 6501, - 685 1,223 187 1,863 
Boston .... Tr 40 35 8 


Baltimore .. 205 184 264 187 547 4 
Philadelphia 156 829 143 740 350 2, 
Milwaukee... 91 35 252 25 183 
Duluth- 


Superior.. 813 6771,022 6513 10,635 10,766 
Toledo ..... 164 158 76 80 ae ‘ 
*Buffalo ... ... 4,720 ... ... 1,663 8,623 
tNashville. . 6 14 «448 15 878 
New Orleans .. 6571 -. 698 96 1, 366 


*Figures for week ending May 3. ftFiz- 
ures for 10 days ending May 3. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Receipts of rye were light 
again last week, so business was restrict- 
ed. The few cars received here were 
bought by local mills in Wisconsin, and 
applied on old contracts. No. 2 was 
nominally quoted on May 8 at about 1@ 
1%4c over May. Oats were strong, espe- 
cially at the week end, demand being 
brisk all week. No. 2 white was quoted 
at 41144,@42%,c bu, No. 8 white 4014,G 
42Y,c, and No. 4 white 381,@4lc. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Ma) 
8, and the closing prices on May 10, re- 
spectively: No. 3 white oats, 8754@39c, 
88, @38%,c; No. 2 rye, 793, @835%{c, 81%, 
@83%,c; barley, 55@66c, 57@66c. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains have been 
fairly steady, but demand is very dull! 
and this market generally has been with- 
out feature. Quotations, May 8: No. 2 
Canadian — oats, 50%,c bu; barley, 
6214¢c; rye, 86c. 

Duluth. dais are steady. Ressipts 
continue light. The cash basis on No. ‘ 
white has gone to 8c discount under Chi- 
cago May. Shippers report practically 
no demand from eastern or export trade. 
Large shipments were made on old con- 
tracts to go abroad. Sentiment in rye 
was mixed, and the price was variable, 
closing the week almost unchanged. 
Only a few operators indicated interest. 
The government report issued after the 
close on May 8 was construed as bullish. 
This caused a final rally. Large boat 
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joadings were made. The cash market 
is quiet on a firmer basis. 

Milwaukee. Piatt: os a Pn Fane 

ains gained perceptibly, an 
ied A receipts light. Oats par Pascoe | 
4c, although options declined; bar- 
ley is strong and 1@2c higher. Closing 
quotations, May 8: No. 3 white oats, 421, 
@42%,c bu; No. 2 rye, 8514,@86c; malt- 
ing barley, 65@T5c. 

Buffalo—While stocks of barley are 
low, the few cars arriving have been 
sufficient to satisfy the trade. Stocks in 
store on May 8 were quoted at 72c bu. 
There is practically no demand for the 
present stocks of rye, which are held at 
981.c bu. Demand for oats is fair, with 
offerings light. There are no immediate 
prospects for any increase in rail re- 
ceipts, but larger arrivals are expected 
by lake next week. No. 2 white was 
quoted on May 8 at 47%c bu. 

Boston—Oats were in good demand 
last week, with the market a shade lower. 
For shipment, all-rail, fancy 40-42 lb oats 
were quoted on May 8 at 56@57c bu; 
fancy 38-40 lbs, 55@56c; regular 38-40 
Ibs, 54@55c; regular 36-38 lbs, 53@54c; 
regular 34-86 lbs, 52@53c; lake-and-rail 
regular 38-40 Ibs, 52@58c; regular 36-38 
Ibs, 51@52e. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 8: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5144¢ bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 504,c. 

Toronto.—Coarse grains are selling 
readily for domestic feeding purposes. 
Oats declined Ic bu last week, rye 2c, 
and barley was unchanged. Quotations, 
May 8: Ontario oats 45@47c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 60@63c; rye, 79@8Ilc; 
No. 1 Canadian western feed oats 49c, 
cif, Bay ports. 

lye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

eipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
we ending May 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 81 31 64 21 3,437 641 


Kansas City. 1 ee oe 5 148 149 
Chicago .... 10 84 1 977 oes ose 
New York.. 17 233 196 90 258 259 
Boston ...+.s ee ee oe oe 3 460 
Baltimore .. 5 10 co |688 48 1,221 
Philudelphia .. 182 ee 69 4 121 
Milwaukee . 12 13 8 57 210 eee 


Duluth- 

Superior... 190 650 
New Orleans 19 es 
Bufialo .... oe 


100 1,698 6,206 3,706 
17 oe 54 88 
+. 11,239 1,063 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis. 265 2711,511 993 17,681 15,843 
Kansas City. 23 47 361 99 1,741 757 
Chicago ... 744 470 2,836 1,007 


N 481,312 161 819 499 887 
Boston ..... 13° 8 61 60 108 21 
Baltimore .. 151 76 100 65 139 242 


Philadelphia 70 3873 154 605 247 317 
Milwaukee... 122 200 72 130 795 ese 
Duluth- 

Superior... 107 28 1,365 1,015 11,223 9,235 
*Nushville.. 254 404 162 302 316 re 
tBuffalo ... .. 3,424 ee ee 520 4,314 
New Orleans 2 2 ee 0 96 


as 4 
*Figures for 10 days ended May 3. tRe- 
ceipts are by lake only. 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments aod Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 8, in bushels (000'’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 194 197 332 260 2,804 1,175 
Kansas City .. 1 7 2 1 64 6 


Chicago ...... 115 123 47 390 ee es 
New York ... 357 697 87 317 135 65617 
Boston ....... -- 165 -. 250 99 164 
Baltimore .... .. 128 ee es 4 238 
Milwaukee ... 128 180 31 25 129 ee 
Dul.-Superior. . 3 103 -» 121 820 264 
Toledo ....... 66 346 19 212 oa ee 
*Buffalo ..... 2,335 -- 813 1,012 


Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending May 8, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 86 76 75 #4114 451 536 
Kansas City .. 341 221 367 270 3,917 4,37 

Chicago ..... 1,039 495 2,515 494 oe oe 
New York .... 30 14 9 oe 37 131 
Boston ....... oe es ee 7 oe 
Baltimore .... 31 12 79 -- 238 114 
Philadelphia.. 22 4 5 7 142 204 
Milwaukee ... 46 36 500 1001,217 4 
Dul.-Superior.. . 4 ~~ ae oo 896 
Toledo ....... 65 34 41 18 T oe 
*Nashville .... 160 56 120 62 123 ee 
New Orleans... 33 4 26 oe 69 130 
tBuffalo ..... -. 455 -. 2,360 1,689 


*Figures for 10 days ended May 3. tRe- 
ceipts by lake only. 





Corn futures showed a declining ten- 
dency all last week, probably owing to 
the reports received from the country 
that weather conditions were very favor- 
able for sowing the new crop. Another 
factor was the larger Argentine ship- 
ments, those last week amounting to 2,- 
270,000 bus, compared with 860,000 for 
the same period of last year. The rain 
which fell over most of the country the 
latter part of the week also undoubtedly 
affected the feeding situation to the det- 
riment of corn by improving pasturage. 
The Argentine government estimate of 
the corn crop would indicate that there 
will be about 70,000,000 bus more avail- 
able for export this year than there were 
in 1925-26. It is perhaps too early to 
pay much attention to this report, how- 
ever, when the results of the Argentine 
government’s reports on this season’s 
wheat crop are kept in mind. 

In spite of the fact that May is usual- 
ly a good month for sales of corn meal 
in the South, buying has not set in to 
the extent which was anticipated. Else- 
where in the country, purchasing is ex- 
tremely dull; stocks have been consid- 
ered low for some time, and it would 
appear that the consumer demand is sub- 
normal and that less corn goods are be- 
ing consumed than has been the case for 
several months. 

St. Louis—With wheat on the down 
grade, there was nothing in the situation 
suggesting higher prices for corn. Poor 
consumptive demand, belief that a very 
large amount remains in farmers’ hands, 
and the proximity of an improved in- 
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terior movement ed immediately 
after corn planting and prior to the first 
cultivation, seems to have offset all other 
factors, including the cheapness of the 
grain. The bearishness of the situation 
can be easily pointed out when it is 
shown that Missouri River markets are 
making fair sales of corn to the Pacific 
Coast. Receipts last week were 325 cars, 
against 360 in the previous one. Cash 
prices, May 8: No. 2 corn 69@70c bu, 
No. 8 corn 68@69c; No. 2 yellow 72@ 
73c, No. 3 yellow 71@72c, No. 4 yellow 
69c; No. 2 white T3@74c, No. 3 white 72c. 


New Orleans—Demand for corn is 
fair, and there is an improvement in in- 
quiries. There was some interest report- 
ed from Holland last week. There was 
an increase in corn shipments to the 
tropics. The movement through this port 
during the week ended May 6 reached 
20,834 bus, with Progreso the larger buy- 
er, taking 14,500 bus, and Puerto Mexico 
second, with 3,314. Quotations, May 6: 
No. 2 yellow 97c bu, No. 3 96c; No. 2 
white 97c, No. 3 96c. Chops were offered 
at $1.77 per 100 lbs, hominy feed $1.64, 
standard meal $1.85, in 98’s, and cream 
meal $1.95, in 98's. 

Nashville—Corn prices are easier. 
There is only fair demand. Corn mills 
are reported not buying on as large a 
scale as usual, May ordinarily being a 
good month for corn meal. Quotations, 
May 8: No. 2 white 85c bu, No. 3 white 
84c. Corn meal: bolted, in paper bags, 
95c@$l1 bu; bulk, 87@90c. 

Kansas City~—Cash prices, May 8: 
white corn, No. 2 70@7lic, No. 3 69@ 
694ec, No. 4 67@68%c; yellow corn, No. 
2 71@71%c, No. 3 T0@7l1c, No. 4 6812 
@69¥2c; mixed corn, No. 2 69@70c, No. 
3 68@69c, No. 4 6642.@68c; cream meal, 
$3.45 bbl, 100-lb cotton sacks; corn bran, 
$25.50 ton; hominy feed, $25.50. 


Chicago.—Business in corn goods con- 
tinues exceedingly quiet. The trade has 
light stocks on hand, but they seem quite 
sufficient. Corn flour was quoted, May 8, 
at $1.90@2 per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.85 
@1.90, cream meal $1.90@1.95, and hom- 
iny $1.95@2. The cash market was 
strong on the better grades of corn. 
Other grades sold at easier prices, and 
refineries bought fair amounts at their 
own levels. No. 2 mixed was quoted on 
May 8 at 714%,@72%c bu, No. 3 mixed 
694%4,@7T0¥%ec, No. 4 mixed 6812@69%c; 
No. 2 yellow 714%,@72%4c, No. 3 yellow 
69%4@Tl%¥ec, No. 4 yellow 68@69%c, No. 
5 yellow 66@68%2c; No. 2 white 72%c, 
No. 3 white 71@71'44c, No. 4 white 69c, 
No. 5 white 65%c. 

Minneapolis.—A slow, indifferent mar- 
ket is reported for all grades of corn, 
notwithstanding continued local light re- 
ceipts. The country is well supplied, and 
shipping demand is nil. Natural No. 2 
yellow is quoted at Ic bu under to Ic 
over the Chicago May option; natural 
No. 3 yellow 2@4c under, and kiln-dried 
5c under; No. 4 yellow 6@10c under, and 
No. 5 yellow 11@14c under. The mixed 
grades average 2@3c under yellow. The 
—_ of No. 3 yellow corn at Minne- 
po 


is for the week ending May 8 was 





573 





64@69%c; the closing price on May 10 
was 65@68c. White corn meal was quot- 
ed at Minneapolis on May 10 at $4.90 
@5 and yellow at $4.80@4.90, per 280 lbs. 


Baltimore.—Corn is 1% @38c lower than 
a week ago, and dull. Receipts last week 
included 8,631 bus by rail and 22,340 
by boat. Spot sales were about 5,000 
bus southern white, yellow and mixed at 
71@738ec. Closing prices, May 8: No. 2 
spot, 75%c; No. 3 spot, 73%c; domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, 78c, or 3c down from 
last week. Corn meal is lower and hard 
to sell at $1.92@2.07 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo—Receipts are running light. 
Fresh shelled is in best demand, and 
larger receipts of that character would 
be well received. All low grades suit- 
able for drying are wanted except No. 8 
yellow over 16 per cent moisture test. 
Quotation, May 8: No. 2 yellow, 79%4c 
bu. Demand is slack for corn goods. 
Buyers are apparently well supplied. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 
8: cracked corn, $33 ton; feed meal, $33; 
hominy, white or yellow, $30. 


Boston.—There is a slow demand for 
spot corn, with the market easy. For 
shipment, No. 2 yellow, all-rail, was quot- 
ed on May 8 at 90@9Ic bu, and No. 3 
yellow at 88@89c; for lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, No. 2 yellow was quoted at 87@ 
88c, and No. 3 at 86@87c. Hominy feed 
is lower, with a quiet demand and the 
market favoring the buyer, with liberal 
offerings at $32 ton, in 100-Ilb sacks. On 
May 8 gluten feed was 50c ton higher, 
with a fair demand at $40.40. There 
were no offerings of gluten meal. Gran- 
ulated yellow corn meal was steady at 
$2.25 in 100-lb sacks, bolted yellow $2.20, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn $1.85. 

Philadelphia.—Corn is in small sup- 
ply, but there is very little doing and 
the market is 14%4c lower. Quotations, 
May 8: car lots for export, No. 2, 76@ 
764,c; No. 3, 74@75c; No. 4, 71@721,c. 
Corn goods sell slowly, and show little 
change. Supplies are small. Quotations, 
May 8, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.40 
@2.60; white cream meal, fancy, $2.40 
@2.60; pearl hominy and grits, $2.40@ 
2.60. 

Liverpool, Eng., April 21.—Demand 
for corn is somewhat quieter, and old 
crop Plate in near positions has declined 
Is qr in Liverpool, 3ls being paid for 
parcels afloat, as against 32s a week 
ago. There is no pressure to sell new 
crop positions by Argentine shippers, 
who are holding for 1s 6d@2s qr over 
resellers’ quotations, the latter being un- 
changed to 3d dearer on the week, April- 
May shipment to Liverpool selling at 30s, 
March-April shipment 31s 3d, afloat 31s, 
and May-June 29s 442d. Latest private 
reports from Argentina on the new crop 
are less favorable, picking and shelling 
of the early sown portion having been 
delayed by rains, and it is now stated 
that 15 per cent of the late sown crop 
has given no return. However, owing 
to good yields of that sown early, a total 
crop considerably greater than last year 
is assured. 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 








Crop Prospects Benefited by Rainfall 


Good rains fell in most parts of the United States last week, greatly im- 


proving the outlook for this season's wheat crop. 


In the Northwest, in par- 


ticular, much good was done, as serious conditions were developing, owing 


to lack of moisture. 
the growing crops. 


The weather in the Southwest is said to be ideal for 
The United States crop report as of May 1 estimated the 


winter wheat condition as 64 per cent, which would indicate a crop of 546, 


908,000 bus, compared to 399,486,000 harvested last year. 


In Canada the con- 


ditions are generally favorable, although spring seeding has been somewhat 
delayed by unusually cold weather and high winds in some parts, and the 


percentage of winter killed grain is higher than in any year since 1918. 


Rain 


has also been welcomed in many parts of Canada, although it is believed that 


there is a good reserve of subsoil moisture. 
other parts of the world is generally favorable. 
The Argentine government's estimate of the corn 


equal that of last year, 


The condition of winter wheat in 
The world crop should about 


crop indicates an exportable surplus about 70,000,000 bus greater than last 


year. 





KANSAS WHEAT CROP 
IS ABOVE AVERAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 11,—(Special 
Telegram)—Kansas will not break its 
wheat record this year, but the state 
board of agriculture sees a probable 


yield of 141,937,000 bus, compared with 
74,750,000 in 1925, ‘This forecast is based 
on the May 1 condition of 83 per cent 
and a probable abandonment of 7 per 
cent of the acreage sown last fall. Indi 
cations are that 10,688,000 acres will be 
harvested, and a yield of 14.26 bus per 
acre will be obtained. 

In April the condition declined 4 per 
cent. This decrease is largely confined 
to northwestern and a few north central 
counties where moisture has been defi 
clent all year. The major portion of 
abandonment is also in this section, The 
l0-year average of the Kansas wheat 
crop is 111,706,000 bus. 

Hanavey BF. Yantis, 
larger Argentine Corn Crop 
Buenos Ames, Anountina, May 10, 
(Special Cable) The yield of the corn 
crop is officially estimated by the govern 
ment at 278,519,100 bus, compared with 

186,298,000 harvested last year, 


W. J. Lamon. 


Kain Welcomed in Nebraska 

Omana, Nen,-Moderate rains fell over 
most of the Nebraska wheat belt last 
week, benefiting the growing wheat —_. 
According to responses to the monthly 
questionnaire sent to Nebraska bankers 
by the state and federal division of agri 
cultural statistics, the condition of win 
ter wheat in this state varies from 94 
per cent of normal in the northwestern 
district to 70 per cent in the north cen 
tral, while abandonment ranges from 20 
per cent in the north central district to 
none in the northwestern and northeast- 
ern, There has been a general shortage 
of moisture over the state, except in the 
northwestern and western sections, Prac 
tically no rain fell in April. 

Nearly 8 per cent of the grain stored 
on farms is reported as being damaged 
to the extent that its feeding value is 
impaired, This is no doubt due largely 
to the higher moisture content, 


Work Delayed Near Buffalo 

Burrato, N, Y.—-Farmers report spring 
work about a month behind schedule, 
Little plowing has been done, and prac 
tically no oats have been sown, This will 
bring the oats harvest this year right at 
haying time, Farmers say, fowerel, that 
late springs often bring more satisfac- 
tory crop conditions through the sum 
mer, 





Warm Weather Benefits Crops 

Toieno, Onio.—-The weather has turned 
warmer, and was of great benefit to all 
vegetation, including wheat, last week. 
The progress made was so rapid that it 
suggests that the time lost by the late- 
ness of the season may be made up. 
Farmers are busy completing the seeding 
of oats, and are plowing for corn, Con- 
ditions are favorable, 


HEAVY RAINS IMPROVE 
OUTLOOK IN NORTHWEST 


Minweravouw, Minn,—Copious rains 
have fallen during the last few days over 
practically the entire Northwest, greatly 
improving the prospects for the spring 
wheat crop, Precipitation was heavy in 
the Dakotas and Montana, where mois- 
ture was mostly needed, Local heavy 
showers have also benefited small grains 
throughout Minnesota. Altogether, the 
outlook is good, The rain last week has 
given the crop a good start. The growth 
to date has been slow, due to drouth 
conditions, but should rapidly become 
normal with the present fine growing 
weather, Frequent showers, however, will 
be necessary in order to insure a con 
tinuance of the present outlook. 


Weather Improved in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo,—Needed rainfall 
came to the Southwest late last week, 
relieving conditions that would have 
caused damage to the hard winter wheat 
crop If continued much longer, Precipi 
tation was heaviest in western and north 
western Kansas, Colorado and western 
Nebraska, the sections where need of 
moisture was most urgent, The average 
fall was about 1% inches, 

Weather over the wheat belt is cool, 
ind ideal for growing crops. In some 
small areas high winds caused damage, 
but this was generally slight. Little has 
occurred to mar the prospects existing at 
the end of winter, and the harvest prom- 
ises to approach a record volume, In- 
dications are that it will be early, 

Allen Logan, president of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., has received more than 
70 reports from Oklahoma, which indl- 
cate an average wheat yield from pres- 
ent prospects of 17.5 bus an acre. Aban- 
donment of acreage from winter killing 
and other causes was estimated at less 
than I per cent. If these prospects are 
maintained to harvest, it is possible the 
state will produce 80,000,000 bus. Prac 
tically all reports stated that the har- 
vest would be early, 


Seeding Delayed in Ontario 

Toronto, Ontr.—-The weather is unusu- 
ally cold in Ontario, and spring seeding 
has been delayed, In some sections, 
where the weather and soil have been fa- 
vorable, some progress has been made 
but, generally, very little work of this 
kind has been done, The winter wheat 
crop appears to have suffered some dam- 
age from late frosts, but the increased 
acreage of last fall will probably result 
in the harvesting of a crop equivalent in 
size to that of previous year. 


Western Canadian Conditions Favorable 

Winwives, Man.—-The Manitoba Free 
Press crop report, issued last week, esti- 
mates that wheat seeding in the prairie 
provinces is 10 days ahead of the season 
of 19256, and that this work will be com- 
pleted by May 12-18, Conditions gen- 
erally are favorable, and a very fair per- 
centage of wheat is above the ground, 
While soil drifting on account of high 
winds is reported from many points, this 
is less than was feared, and of all the 
returns received, in only two instances 
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will reseeding be necessary. Subsoil 
moisture is very good, and while rain 
would be welcome at nearly all points, 
very few are actually suffering, and quite 
a number do not want rain until coarse 
grain seeding is completed, Generally 
speaking, the wheat acreage is about the 
same as that of 1925, and conditions at 
present compare favorably with those 
existing at a ee yes 4 period last 
season. At the week end, good rains 
were reported from many points in Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan. . 


Hains Beneficial in Pacific Northwest 
Searrix, Wasu.—-Copious general rains 
on several days of last week greatly 
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benefited the growing grain. While 
wheat was not suffering, rain was begin. 
ning to be needed in some sections. Cr 
prospects were seldom or never better 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. I, 
five to six weeks cutting will begin in 
early winter wheat sections, 


Rains Ald Dutch Crop 
Amerenpam, Hottann, April 19.—'The 
weather has changed, and some fine raing 
have relieved the dry conditions experi. 
enced in March. These rains are ver 
welcome on top of the sowings, and wil 
likewise prove beneficial to the winter 

crops, which needed moisture. 


A Wisconsin Governor’s Venture in 


Pioneer Milling 
By May L. Bauchle 





Shoplere Mill, Hock County, Wis. 


OUND the grist and flour mills of 
R the Middle West, set by aaeneny 

in the most picturesque surround- 
ings, clusters much of the tradition and 
the history of the pioneer days, One of 
the most interesting of these Is at Sho- 
lere, Rock County, Wisconsin, a tiny 
ne F sleeping lazily in the sun, dream- 
ing of the dove that are gone, of the days 
when bandits made it their rendezvous 
and of the other days when Wisconsin's 
war governor guided its destiny. 

Turtle Creek is fed by the clear, 7 
kling springs of Turtle Lake, and long 
before the white man found his way over 
the uncharted prairie, the Winnebago 
lived along its banks. ‘There are still re- 
mains of the Indian village, the old camp 
fires and the burial mounds, Some time 
in 1887, Caleb Culver took up a claim on 
the site of the Indian village and built a 
log house. Soon Jared Randall came and 
built a frame house; others followed, 
among them a large Pennsylvania Dutch 
fomily by the name of Meeks, and set- 
tlers from Connecticut and New York, 
Just who discovered the power of the 
water of Turtle Creek we do not know, 
but soon a ay va run by waterpower 
was flourishing in the settlement. 

Hay cutting time arrived, we are told, 
and the Meeks, who lived on one side of 
the creek, became rivals of the Yankees, 
who lived on the other, for the possession 
of the wild hay which grew upon the 
creck bottoms, Arming themselves with 
a ae the five Meek women, big and 
1usky, routed the enemy. As a result of 
this battle the place became “Waterloo,” 
and so it remained until 1848, when a 
young school teacher took a hand in the 
affairs. 

Louls P. Harvey had left Racine, then 
called Southport, to seek a location for 
a flour mill. The beautiful valley banked 
by high bluffs, the waterpower already 
under control and the settlers’ need of 
flour and a general store led him to 
choose Waterloo as a home for himself 
and his young bride, 

Mr. Harvey was a temperance man, 
and to rid the community of the distil- 
lery he bought it and tore it down, using 
some of the material in the four-sto 
flour mill which he immediately built. 4 
few years later J, H. Randall joined him 
in the enterprise, The mill ground about 
50,000 bus grain annually, most of which 
went into the manufacture of flour, 
Three sets of buhr stones were in opera- 





tion, and the old mill enjoyed a fine cus- 
tom trade, the farmers bringing in their 
own wheat to be ground into flour, meal 
and feed, ‘There was also, no doubt, a 
large amount of bartering, worked out 
in the old circular scale then used by 
most millers—that is, a stated number of 
pounds of flour and feed already ground 
would be exchanged for s0 many pounds 
of wheat. Farmers in those days used 
little bran for feeding, and a good many 
tons went down the creek, From the 
same waterpower, Harvey and Randall 
ran a saw mill, cutting about 150,000 fect 
of lumber annually. 

Realizing that the name Waterloo ke;t 
the old distillery days fresh in the min«s 
of the people, Harvey was instrument! 
in having the name denaet to Shopiere, 
a French word meaning limestone, in 
which the country abounds, Louis |’. 
Harvey was a leader in the communi) 
from the first. He was always interes’ 
ed in politics, and was a delegate from 
Rock County to the convention at which 
Wisconsin's constitution was writte: 
From county delegate to state senator 
was but a step for a man as brilliant 
Mr. Harvey, and then, after a term 
secretary of state, he was elected go: 
ernor, 

Both Governor and Mrs. Harvey were 
deeply moved by the Civil War. A cor 
many of volunteers was named “Harvey 
Zouaves,” and to each of its members 
Mrs. Harvey gave a testament, In the 
spring of 1862, Governor Harvey wen! 
south to get firsthand information as to 
the condition of the hospitals caring for 
Wisconsin soldiers. In each hospital he 
talked man to man, and friend to friend, 
with the wounded, 

The Shoplere mill was twice burned 
The first fire occurred on Jan, 9, 1887. 
The mill was then owned by George 
Sears, whose son stumbled with a lighted 
lantern, The result was a great loss to 
the community, as the building was on« 
of the finest for miles around, 

The structure which took its place wa 
considerably smaller, and it, too, wa 
burned, The second fire was in 1919 
after which Ted Rice sold to the Wrigh' 
& Wagner Co., Beloit, which immediate 
ly rebuilt, The manufacture of flour wa 
diecontinued at this time, and the pres 
ent mill grinds feed only. Three fin: 
pencil drawings of the older mills were 
made by Mr. Rice on the walls of the 
new mill, and may be seen there today. 
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FLAXSEED “&= PRODUCTS | 


After having been nearly 5c higher in 
the middle of the week, the May flaxseed 
future at Minneapolis closed on May 10 
at only %e over the previous Tuesday's 
price. The advance in the early part of 
the week was due to a good demand from 
crushers. Although the sales of oil still 
inue slow, crushers believe that the 


cont 
in the hands of their customers 


tox 
yas mall and that better buying is bound 
to oct in soon, They are forced to buy 


seed to keep thelr mills running. Oil 
mea! is in such excellent demand in all 
ports of the country that the majority of 
crushers have nothing to offer before 
June or the last half of May. It was ex- 
pected that the opening of navigation 
would see larger receipts of flaxseed, as 
the were ssosthenahle stocks at Fort 
William. The demand for seed in Canada, 
however, is very active, while that for 
oil sncal is equally as good as in the 
United States, 

The decline in the price of seed at the 
end of the week was partly due to heav- 
jer receipts, but a large factor must have 
been the rains which fell late in the 


wee It is believed that farmers may 
increase the acreage intended for flax 
wee should the weather remain favor- 


abl: for planting. The fact that the 
triiish strike is interfering with ship- 
me of Argentine flaxseed to England 
an thus likely to cause an accumula 
tion of seed in Argentina, is regarded 
by .ome as a bearish factor. On the 
otlhr hand, Great Britain has not been 
as vreat an outlet for Argentine seed 
thi year as has the Continent, and it is 
doultful that, even if the strike should 
prevent shipments, it would have any 
grout effect on the Buenos Aires price. 

Vinneapolia-Oil meal is very firm. 
Cru hers are oversold for prompt ship- 
ment, and on account of light receipts 
of flaxseed are averse to selling any 
more for shipment prior to June 1. Tem 
porsrily, resellers control the market. 
Mev! is quoted at $560@60.50 ton at Min- 
neapolis, and at $51 at Chicago and To 
ledu. A wide spread is noted in quota- 
tions at Buffalo, A car for immediate 
delivery was sold during the week at 
$52.75. Crushers, however, quote }As@ 
50, with nothing to offer before last 
week in May or first week in June, Any- 
thing available for quick delivery com 
minds a premium, 

lxport inquiry last week was very 
light. A little cake was worked May 8, 
bul sales earlier were below normal, Oil 
cake is quoted nominally at $88,50@39 
ton, f.a8, New York, 

Ktccelpts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
May 8, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000's omitted) : 


receipts Shipments 
1926-26 1924-26 1026-26 1924-26 


Minneapolia ... 9,200 14,027 2,462 3,466 
Duluth seccses 8,428 16,666 71,4902 14,636 
lotalm .4.+, 18,028 28,088 0,964 17,002 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolla - Duluth 
Track Toarr, Track May July 


Mux 4.,,92.91 2.28% 2.29% 2.27 2.80 
Muy 6... 281% 2.29% 290% 228 2.41% 
M 6... 292% 250 242 2.29% 2.92% 
M 7... 281% 2.29 2.29% 2.27 2.80% 
M 4... 2.286% 2.27 2.28% 226 2.29 
Muy 10,,, 2.28 2.26 228% 2.26% 2.20% 
Duluthe-May deliveries released a 


moderate quantity of flaxseed. This is 
now being loaded out in cars, and the 
bulk of shipments are en route to Mil- 
waukee for crushing account. Receipts 
are limited to a few cars daily. Crushers 
pick up choice stuff, thin and poor con- 
dilion samples generally being taken by 
elevators, Current arrivals are negli- 
gible. Futures seemed inclined to draw 
away from the connecting influence of 
Wheat so long ee judging by the 
closing action of the market on May 8, 
In that session wheat advanced and flax- 
ted declined %@le, attributed to rains 
long awaited to relieve dryness, Farm- 
er) were reported slow to seed, on ac- 
count of dry conditions. The market has 
sold lower, mainly because operators re- 
fruined from doing anything. Net losses 
recorded May 8, against a week pre- 
vously, ran from 8%c on May up to 54%4¢ 





for October. 
ly neglected. 

Milwaukee,—- Although nominally un- 
changed, linseed meal is hardly so firm, 
owing to the depression in values of 
other feeds. However, output is smaller 
and demand sufficient to maintain a rath- 
er tight situation as to deliveries. The 
recent sharp advances discouraged new 
business, Quotation, May 8, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 851.50@52.50 ton. 


Chicago.—The edge is off the market, 
and prices are lower and demand slower. 
Prices have been advanced too much for 
buyers the past few weeks. They re 
fused to follow the last bulge. Offerings 
are not plentiful, and crushers are said 
to be behind on deliveries, Linseed meal 
was quoted, May 1, at $51@51.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Boston.—Offerings of linseed meal for 
shipment from Edgewater were made, on 
May 8, for prompt, early, or last half 
of May, delivered, at $49.50@51.50 ton, in 
sacks, for 32 per cent meal. A_ good 
demand prevails, Buffalo offered 82 per 
cent meal for shipment the last half of 
met at $51.70@52.70, but demand is lim- 
ited, 

Pitteburgh—Sales of linseed oil meal 
last week were limited to small lots for 


New crop issues are most- 


prompt shipment. Quotation, May &8, 
$54.90 ton. 
Buffalo-—Oil meal is showing no great 


activity. The bulk of sales are being 
made at unchanged prices, with buyers 
not urgent in their demand for future 
delivery, but asking immediate shipment. 
Quotation, May 8, $52 ton for 84 per 
cent, 

Toronto,-Oil cake meal is in good de 
mand, Mill prices are still out of line, 
and while some are selling at $54.25 ton, 
in car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
others are charging $2 more. 


Winnipeg-—Demand for oil cake and 
meal in western Canada is unabated. 
Local mills are operating to capacity, and 
these eur tan have a heavy volume of ex 
port business on their books, Prices 
have declined $1 ton, Quotations, May 8: 
oll cake, in bags, $42 ton, and oil meal 
4, Flaxseed has received little sup- 
port from Canadian and United States 
crushing interests, and prices are lower, 
closing on May 8 at $1.92% bu. 


Liverpool, Eng., April 21.—-Cakes are 
firmer, and some business is being done 
to Irish ports in linseed cake at £10 
ton, and in linseed meal at £10 10s, May- 
August shipment. American linseed 
cake and meal are selling for May ship- 
ment at £10 66 8d, «Lf. River Plate lin 
seed cake is held firmly at £9 17% 6d 
ton, «if. American linseed cake, May 
and May-August shipment, is offered at 
£9 168 Ud, and meal at 108 more. 


Flaxsced—HKecelpts, Shipments and Stocks 


Keceipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May &, in bushels (000's omit 
ted), with comparisons; 

Keceipta Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 


Minneapolia 72 62 24 20 668 4849 
New York 2 140 . 

Chicago 27 «62K 2 8 
Dul. Superior 49 6146 44 1738 670 227 


Great Britain imported 71,000,000 bus 
corn last year. 
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NAVIGATION OPENS 
IN BUFFALO HARBOR 


Freighters Finally Able to Break Through 
lee and Deock—Canal Shipments to 
New York Also Made 


Burravo, N. Y., May 10.-—(Special 
Telegram)—The first freighters to arrive 
in Buffalo harbor this season docked on 
May 9. Eight vessels from upper lake 
ports, among which was the W. A. Reiss, 
which had been bucking the ice for four 
days within 40 miles of Buffalo, shared 
in the opening of navigation, which was 
nearly a month later this year than it 
was in 1925. Never in the history of the 
port has the ice been packed in so deeply. 

Elevators expect a great rush of grain, 
as many boats have been waiting either 
outside Buffalo or at near-by ports to 
discharge cargoes destined for shipment 
further east. In the first two days that 
the harbor has been open, incoming boats 
have reported 445,000 bus wheat, 424,000 
bus corn and 1,724,000 bus oats. 

Although the Barge Canal was official 
ly opened some time ago, ice from the 
lake impeded navigation to some extent. 
The first canal shipments took place on 
May 9 and 10, when 44,400 bus wheat 
were loaded for New York. There is 
every indication that the volume of traf 
fie on the canal this season will show 
a healthy increase over the tonnage car 
ried last year, although the amount of 
grain transported in 1925 was the great 
eat since 1894, 


SITUATION UNIQUE AT DULUTH 

Duturnu, Minn. The ice blockade at 
Buffalo has caused a serious situation 
for both vessel and grain men, Under 
the rules of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
navigation automatically opens with the 
arrival of the first boat from Lake Erie 
ports and that occurred on May 5. Ex 
tensions of time may be made for re 
turning obstruction by ice in the channels 
to and from Lake Erie. The channels 
are not obstructed, hence there can be 
no extension. Vesselmen who have con 
tracts made for shipment five days after 
the opening—-and there are a number of 
such contracta—-cannot fill them, and 
even those who have 10-day contracts 
have a poor chance to fulfill, The con 
dition is one never before experienced 
Duluth open and Buffalo closed, Ven 
selmen when It became apparent that 
nothing could be done toward making 
their contracts, began rechartering other 
tonnage to cover such commitments as 
they could, 


DEMAND FOR TONNAGE INCHEASED 


The situation created by the failure of 
boats to get through the ice at Buffalo 
has stiffened the demand for tonnage, 
and charters for spot loading of wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, have been made at 
bY4,@3Y%e bu. The rate is not a fixed 
quantity just at the moment, and flue 
tuates with the necessities of shippers 
and the tonnage available at the time. 
The movement of vessels is now general, 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ESIROUS of securing an example of modern Polish art, William C., 
D Edgar, formerly editor of The Northwestern Miller, asked his friend 
Hugh Gibson, now United States minister to Switzerland, to search 
Mr. Gibson, who was then United States minister 
to Poland, selected Victor Stroubinsky from a number of artists in War 
saw, and Mr, Stroubinsky produced in water color the painting, “Await- 
ing the Wheat,” which forms the cover illustration of this week's issue. 
“Awaiting the Wheat” is said to be an excellent example of the mod 
Mr. Stroubinsky uses strong, almost glaring 
colors, and the objects depicted are given a rather abrupt, rigid treatment. 
The picture represents a contemporary pastoral seene in Poland, Al- 
though Mr. Stroubinsky lives in Warsaw, it is likely that he journeyed into 
a more remote rural district than that adjoining Warsaw to select the 
His peasants are garbed in the national costume, evidently being 
inhabitants of some district to which innovations of dress have not yet 
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and many boats have arrived and de- 
parted. The first grain boat out was the 
James P. Walsh on May 3. 

Shippers Seck Tonnage 

Cieveranno, Onto.-Grain shippers are 
actively in the market for tonnage. Big 
freighters which contracted to carry 
grain during the first five-day period of 
open water may not be able to get 
through. A cargo of flaxseed has been 
booked from Fort William to Chicago at 
S%c bu, to be loaded next week. Grain 
shippers at the Head of the Lakes at 
the week end were looking for contracts 
at S'sc bu, cargoes to be unloaded at 
Buffalo, but the rate brought out no bid 
ding. Some of the biggest freighters will 
not carry grain during the first weeks of 
navigation, as they must take care of ore 
cargoes, 

A steamer of medium size was char 
tered here on May 6 to load grain at 
SY%4ec bu at Duluth for Buffalo, and a 
vessel of the same class and a big car 
rier contracted to take cargoes at Fort 
William for Buffalo at the same figure. 
These vessels will load during the week 
beginning May 9. Some grain is report 
ed to have been taken at Se, 

Some tonnage to the head of Georgian 
Bay from the Head of the Lakes is be 
ing figured on at around Se bu. Two 
vessels will report for loading for Geor 
ian Bay during the first five days of 
navigation. A number are under con 
tract to load during the first 10 days, 
There is little inquiry for tonnage in the 
Lake Michigan trade, and no charters 
are reported, 


Vensele Leave Canadian Porte 

Win nivea, Man A Fort William dis 
patch states that, following the release 
by the Ottawa authorities of the United 
States vessela that wintered there, for 
United States ports, the remainder of the 
fleet moved out on May 5-6, from Fort 
William and Port Arthur, carrying 5, 
704,000 bus grain, all but 500,000 being 
wheat, It is understood that permission 
was given the United States boats to 
clear for Buffalo, largely because of the 
Iritish strike, so as to allow wheat to be 
moved to the Atlantic seaboard for im 
mediate shipment, thus anticipating any 
labor troubles in getting the cargoes to 
the United Kingdom, 


Hhoats Leave Milwaukee 

MitwavuKken, Wia.—-Lake shipments of 
grain from Milwaukee last a included 
a cargo of 150,000 bus corn and 90,000 
bus oats taken by the William Fits from 
the Donahue-Stratton Kinnickinnle ele 
vator for the Kast, The Frank EF. Tap 
lin cleared on May & for Buffalo with 
258,522 bus wheat from the same house, 


Shipment Arrives at Boston 

Bowron, Masa,-Steamers arriving from 
Great Britain at this port are bringing 
large quantities of poultry and dairy 
feed destined for local consumers, The 
Rhode Island arrived last week from 
Liverpool with 900 bags dairy meal, 100 
bags horse feed meal, 40 bags dairy 
cakelettes and 40. bags rapid fattening 
meal, It also brought 16 cases dough 
divider machines, 


lake Vreight Arrives at Winnipes 

Winsirna, Man.Eleven carloads of 
merchandise reached here last week, be 
ing the first lake freight to arrive this 
season, The consignment was a portion 
of the cargo of the Canadian Pacific 
steamer Keewatin, the first of the com 
pany'’s boats to dock at Fort William, 


Vrelghters Attempt to Open Passage 

‘Tononto, Ont.Opening of navigation 
on the upper lakes is extremely late this 
season, On the Lake Erie end of the 
Welland Canal, ice is still heavy, and 
vessels are unable to get into the grain 
elevators at Port Colborne, Freighters 
are endeavoring to effect a passage into 
the harbor by smashing a channel 
through the ice blockade, 


Effects of Hritiah Strike 

New Youn, N, Y.—Shipping men here 
are of divergent opinion as to the prob- 
able effect of the British strike on freight 
rates, Some feel that they will be raised 
from their present level, but others think 
that a probable reduction in the volume 
of shipments will have a serious effect 
in the other direction, 
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Proposed Flour Advertising Campaign Draws 
Forth Editorial Discussion 


HE proposed co-operative flour ad- 
Tvertutng campaign which came up for 

discussion at the annual convention 
of the Millers’ National Federation, held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 22-23, is discussed in recent is- 
sues of several trade journals. 

The American Miller (Chicago), in an 
editorial entitled “The Difference,” has 
this to say: 

“The Millers’ National Federation, at 
its annual convention in Chicago, April 
22-23, looked favorably upon the pos- 
sibility of a co-operative flour advertis- 
ing campaign, and appointed a commit- 
tee to formulate and present a workable 
plan. There was no dissenting voice. 
The plan as worked out by the committee 
and the board of directors probably will 
be adopted. 

“The millers’ association in England, 
which corresponds to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation here, recently con- 
vened and turned down the advice of ex- 
pert counsel relative to the launching of 
a publicity campaign. 

“The balance of the world’s business 
power rests with Americans, because 
leaders in most branches of its indus- 
try are a step ahead of business lead- 
ers in other countries in the matter of 
sales expansion methods. Fortunately, 
the ultraconservatism of English millers 
as evidenced in their refusal to pick up 
and use the proven tool of co-operative 
advertising is not a trait of American 
millers. The American flour campai 
will likely be a reality, while the British 
are giving the third weigh to every pos- 
sible minor disadvantage connected with 
the generally advantageous proposition.” 

The subject is briefly dismissed by the 
Modern Miller (Chicago), which says: 

“A general advertising campaign re- 
ceived a favorable committee report— 
nothing that could forecast either success 
or failure. It was described as nebulous. 
The executive committee will wrestle 
with this.” 

The Southwestern Miller (Kansas 
City), discusses the subject in an edi- 
torial entitled, “Will All Contribute?” 
That paper comments in this fashion: 

“Discussion of the question of launch- 
ing a campaign to increase flour consump- 
tion, or at least to stem the reported 
decreases, has developed the fact that 
millers are approaching it from a sound 
angle. In the first place, as indicated at 
the Federation meeting, it would be use- 


less to proceed to start a campaign with- 
out adequate funds. More than 100,000,- 
000 consumers must be reached, and the 
task of presenting facts to them to cor- 
rect false notions about flour and to ob- 
tain proper appreciation of its value is 
a huge undertaking. Secondly, it is the 
feeling of those who are considering 
proposals for a campaign that it would 
be only fair to arrange a means of rais- 
ing revenues which would bring all who 
are to reap any benefit into the list of 
subscribers or contributors. 

“By attempting to devise a plan where- 
by the expenses of any campaign will 
be equitably distributed, the organiza- 
tion or organizations that work upon 
this problem will make a valuable contri- 
bution toward the attainment of the end 
sought. If everybody interested in flour 
consumption contributes, there will be 
brought into play a force which can do 
much to increase flour consumption. That 
is the betterment of the quality of bak- 
ery products. Every distributor of 
bread and other bakery products in 
which flour is an important ingredient 
injures the demand when selling inferior 
articles. No matter how strong an ap- 
peal may be made, it will fail of its real 
purpose if it is not backed up by im- 
provement in the quality of bakery prod- 
ucts. Above all else, the bakers who 
think that the public no longer discrimi- 
sates in its bread buying must alter 
their unfounded notions. 

“The Millers’ National Federation de- 
cided last week to leave the flour con- 
sumption campaign question to the spe- 
cial committee handling it and to its 
executive committee. That no other ac- 
tion was taken is not surprising to those 
who stop to consider the many points 
which must be settled in arranging a cam- 
paign giving promise of yielding prac- 
tical results. Just what the Federation 
will decide to do cannot yet be indicated. 
Attention is centered upon a plan of 
raising funds through a levy on all bags 
in which flour is packed. Pending action 
on this suggestion and on others which 
may be considered, it is well to repeat 
that all millers and bakers should avail 
themselves of every opportunity to en- 
courage consumption. 

“Whether or not general support will 
be obtained for a flour consumption cam- 
paign will be answered by what all in- 
terested in flour do individually toward 
reversing the tide of the last 40 years.” 








Improved Agricultural Methods Likely to Become 
More Common in India 


Irrigation and other developments in 
India are severely taxing the labor sup- 
ply of that country, and it is very likely 
that labor saving devices such as im- 
proved machinery and tractors will be 
introduced extensively in the not too dis- 
tant future to stabilize conditions, ac- 
cording to F. R. Eldridge, chief of the 
far eastern division of the United States 
Department of Commerce, who discussed 
the situation in a recent weekly survey of 
foreign trade, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Eldridge pointed out that India, 
with a population of 319,000,000, is one 
of the principal agricultural areas of the 
world and, notwithstanding the primitive 
methods of cultivation employed in most 
sections, offers virgin ground for the in- 
troduction of modern farm machinery. 
He declared that, although the present 
demand is not great, the field is ripe with 
possibilities for future improvements in 
the agricultural system. 


“The chief obstacles to the introduction 
of tractors and other improved agricul- 
tural machinery in northern India are the 
cost and inability of Indian peasants to 
handle mechanical devices,” Mr. Eldridge 
said. “It is possible, therefore, that 
agencies providing the suitable land will 
have to go further and furnish not only 
the machinery necessary for tilling the 
soil but also service stations and schools 
for mechanics.” 

It was stated in the article that the 
Punjab region in northwestern India will 
probably be among the first to adopt the 
use of such devices on a large scale. This 
area comprises about one tenth of the 
entire Indian Empire, and has a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000, half of it being directly 
dependent upon the soil. During the past 
30 years the area of cultivated land in 
that region has greatly increased, but the 
population has remained almost station- 
ary. In discussing the Punjab, Mr. Eld- 
ridge said: 

“Throughout this area about 10,170,000 


acres, watered by an elaborate network 
of canals, have been brought under culti- 
vation during late years. Present proj- 
ects include the development of 10,000,000 
more acres, notably the Sutlej Valley and 
the Bhakra, Thall, and Haveli schemes. 
The Sutlej Valley works alone should add 
within a few years £25,000,000 to the 
wealth of the province, and others as 
much more. 

“Before the power tractor had estab- 
lished itself as an agricultural labor saver 
it was estimated that for 10,000,000 
acres of new cultivation in India 1,600,000 
able-bodied men and 1,600,000 draft bul- 
locks would be required. As the Sutlej 
Valley system will bring 5,000,000 addi- 
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tional acres into cultivation within eight 
years, half of the indicated number of 
men and bullocks, or the equivalent in 
labor saving agricultural machinery, wil] 
be required very soon if the expenditure 
upon irrigation development is to be jus- 
tified by results.” 





Baltimore Trade Increased 
Battimore, Mv.—According to Shi 
ping Board statistics, Baltimore in 1925 
increased its water-borne foreign trade, 
including both ag and exports, suf- 
ficiently to pass Philadelphia and move 
to third place in the list of United States 
ports, being outranked only by New 

York and New Orleans, 








Amusing Aspects of the Turk’s Funny Bone 


HE average Turk has a lovely abil- 
i ity in quibbling whereby he can con- 

vince himself that whatever he 
wishes to do is right, according to a 
recent article in the Kansas City Star, 
called “Humor and the Turk.”  Illus- 
trating these powers of self-deception, 
the following two stories are told: 

The khoja once took his wheat to the 
mill to be ground. As he was awaiting 
his turn, his hand began slipping sur- 
reptitiously into the grain sacks of his 
neighbors. One man saw him thus add- 
ing to his own “Ser: 

“Hey, there! What are you doing?” 
he demanded angrily. 

The khoja suddenly noticed his hand, 
and gave a start of surprise. 

“Why, what a fool I am!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“If you are such a fool,” said the man, 
“how is it you did not take grain from 
your own bag and place it in that of 
another ?” 

“I may be a fool,” answer the khoja, 
“but I am not such an ass as that!” 

The other story shows that even Allah 


is sometimes used by the Turk to con- 
vince himself of his right thinking: 

The khoja had to receive some money 
from a man who lived a long way off. 
Being hard up, he went to him and de- 
manded payment, but the man answered 
that he had not a copper coin in the 
house. The khoja went away disgusted, 
and as he trudged along the road becaine 
very hungry. Suddenly he came upon a 
baker’s shop where he saw the beautiful 
brown loaves of bread from the oven, 
His hunger made him forget himself, 
He caught hold of a loaf on the end of 
the counter, and carried it off to a wil- 
low tree down the road. He sat there 
in the shade and looked up to heaven. 

“Allah! Allah!” he said, “thou knowest 
that I am hungry and have not a penny 
in my pocket, and that I have money to 
receive from Ahmed Ago. Thou art om- 
nipotent, almighty! Please pay the baker 
two piasters for the bread on account 
of what Ahmed Ago owes me.” 

Having said this prayer, he proceeded 
to devour the bread, apparently with a 
clear conscience. 














Common (auses of Cfire in Gllour Mills and 
Grain &levators and Suggestions 
for Their Prevention 


By H. (. Ree, Assistant Manager of the Mutual 


Cfire Prevention Bureau 











ID you ever seriously consider the 

possible danger to your mill or ele- 

vator from lightning? Do you know 
that lightning caused more fires in those 
properties in 1924 than any other known 
cause? Lightning stands 
on our records as the sec- 
ond largest known cause, 
considering the amount of property de- 
stroyed. In 16 years our companies have 
had 691 lightning fires, with a total in- 
surance paid of $1,518,490. That is an 
appalling amount when we consider that 
every dollar of it could have been saved 
with proper protection. 

We are all familiar with the saying 
that “opposites attract.” We see it every- 
where in life. It is the answer to the 
question of what makes lightning strike. 
Due to some phenomenon on which au- 
thorities are not entirely agreed, during a 
storm the clouds become heavily charged 
with electricity. At the same time the 
ground underneath becomes charged, al- 
so. However, these two charges are not 
alike. They are opposites, one being 
what is known as a positive charge, and 
the other a negative charge. These two 
charges are built up to the point where 
the attraction becomes so strong that it 
cannot be denied. They unite, and the 
action of uniting causes what we know 
as lightning. 

Now, just how does a good lightning 
rod installation protect a property? 
First, please get away from the idea that 
lightning rods attract lightning. On the 
contrary, they prevent a lightning stroke 
by removing its cause. As stated above, 
a lightning stroke is caused by the at- 
traction of a positive charge in the 


LIGHTNING 





clouds for a negative charge in the earth, 
which charges gradually accumulate uniil 
they are strong enough to overcome the 
resistance of the air and meet in thie 
form of a lightning stroke. The lightning 
rod drains off the negative electricity in 
the building and in the earth beneath it 
by allowing it to gradually escape from 
the air terminals or points. In this way 
it prevents the charge in the building 
and ground from becoming strong 
enough to pull down the charge from tlie 
clouds. 

The failure of a lightning rod system 
is usually well advertised. It is some- 
times said that lightning rods attract 
lightning, and the statement may be 
based on some actual occurrence of 
lightning having struck a rodded build- 
ing. One such report came to us last 
year, but one of our engineers made an 
investigation and found that the poinis 
had been broken off and one of the 
grounds removed two or three years be- 
fore the building was struck. 

Although our companies have paid 61 
lightning losses in the last 16 years, we 
have never yet sustained a lightning loss 
on a properly rodded building. This is 
conclusive evidence that such protection 
is dependable. 

An ordinary sized country elevator cai 
be rodded for not to exceed $80, usually 
less. The saving in insurance cost wil! 
pay for such an installation in a shor! 
time. When you consider the protection 
to life as well as property, just ask 
yourself if you hadn’t better limber up 
and put that $80 to work. We will be 
glad to give all necessary information 
for the job. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for February are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 6,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,027 mills reporting in March (56 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,038 
mills reporting in February produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 275.2 Ibs per bbl of flour in March, 279.2 in February, 
279 in January, 279.3 in December, 278.8 in November, 278.5 in October, 277.4 in September, 
276.4 in August, 275.9 in July, 275.2 in June, 275.5 in May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 
and 274.4 in February. 

The offal reported amounted to 18 Ibs per bu of wheat in March, 18.1 in February, 18 
in January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in November, 18.2 in October, 18.1 in September, 17.6 
in August, 17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, 17.4 in May, 17.3 in April, and 17.2 in March and 
February. 

WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


ws Production—_,, Daily Per ct. of 





Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
March ....e+- 1,027 37,849,803 8,251,123 682,062,059 644,236 7 
February .... 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,602,752 645,784 60.0 
January ...-. 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
December ... 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 63.1 
Noveinber ... 1,052 42,416,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 
October «+++. 1,061 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 
September ... 1,060 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
August ...- 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 764,446,245 642,257 55.6 
July ..ce- 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 52.4 
June ...ceee 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
May ..cccce ° 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 653,749,523 647,003 42.9 
April ...ceeee 1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ..e«- - 1,067 33,647,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February .. 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 52.8 
January ...- 1,060 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
c——Production——_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offalper capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
1926— 
February .... 38,876,270 7,281,334 612,288,770 279.1 18.1 626,166 60.6 
January . 39,499,075 8,496,775 712,208,416 278.9 18.0 626,282 54.3 
1925— 
December . 40,703,036 8,744,377 738,490,592 279.3 18.1 627,671 53.6 
November .. 41,395,361 8,911,993 750,267,100 278.7 18.1 626,725 56.9 
October .... 48,871,392 10,529,696 890,319,618 278.5 18.2 631,513 61.8 
September .. 45,363,574 9,808,687 $21,781,160 277.5 18.1 626,744 62.6 
August ..... 42,210,639 9,165,258 742,211,161 276.3 17.6 626,209 56.3 
Jaly cccccess 39,938,426 8,686,922 695,756,869 275.9 17.4 630,123 53.0 
FERC cccsene 34,770,601 7,680,875 607,471,475 275.2 17.5 622,676 46.8 
May ..ccoces 31,303,588 6,819,432 543,089,662 276.4 17.3 627,220 43.6 
April ..cccece 30,771,548 6,719,106 530,595,598 274.8 17.2 631,040 41.0 
March ...... 33,107,723 7,252,996 668,841,451 273.9 17.2 628,954 44.4 


February ... 837,150,197 8,127,989 637,645,872 74.2 17.2 626,376 54.1 

*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
in 1923. 

NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 
total flour output for any given month— F 

Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 561 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
1913 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 108 
164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
157 155 116 159 140 152 167 139 135 
168 157 128 212 173 156 131 151 143 
168 160 133 841 179 157 122 156 145 
168 160 133 335 181 156 122 127 142 
168 157 135 329 179 157 122 112 140 
Maximum*... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
a year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
ear begin- 
ning— 1925° 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
August .... 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 
September... 661 967 456 698 861 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 
October ... 1,022 1,146 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 
November . 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 
December... 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 


January ... 1717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 515 719 393 
February .. 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 
March ..... 1,302 1,386 1,398 1,221 987 321 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 
April ..ccce eee 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 
May wsevecs eee 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 
JUNE sccivse eee 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 
July secsnce eos 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 


Totals. .*7,481 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
10,8317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 
*Eight months. 








Wheat—United States Exports by Type 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by crop years, showing the quantities of the 
various types shipped, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Hard Soft 
Year— Hard red spring Durum red winter red winter White Totals 
1990 ais 05s bane enna 20,529 29,327 158,365 61,586 23,461 293,268 
ROSEN «a3. 445.503 06000n8 27,082 27,082 89,578 29,165 36,414 208,321 
ROSY s Sinn bki ohas eee 17,046 41,837 58,891 23,243 13,945 154,951 
S0SG ia 66 505-0% eth care 3,152 16,546 26,002 13,395 19,698 78,793 
LOSE ia b:0 e604 FR FeeceD 37,1438 31,278 107,620 7,820 11,729 195,490 


Trading in Grain Futures—<April Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during April, 
1926, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 





Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,208,957 270,427 117}083 38,116 ..... «sess. 1,634,583 
Chicago Open Board ............ 53,915 5,863 784 .. wideace §« eae 60,612 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce. Cee 8 téace 38,874 8,075 6,373 2,346 121,463 
Kansas City Board of Trade ..... 36,164 12,749 wae. Seuss -obdase “deuce 49,643 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... [ae etdes.  Seees 10,802 154 2,477 36,562 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 6,032 De twiiiow= tebeee ' Cees Lines 7,645 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 1,736 901 1,641 ae. 26208 sees 4,646 
ee: Cbisds Weelng oeeeee. weede o6ten - €eeen 000 
er cc. 5): | Resicew - abet) Sbhiwe hewee : er re 2 

Totals, all markets ......... 1,395,728 291,553 159,012 67,511 6,548 4,823 1,915,175 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,482,192 669,696 259,566 75,998 3,075 2,341 2,492,868 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,018 ..... ..... 2,215,671 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 51,000 bus spring wheat. 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side ee only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels 000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
PS GE 66465 <6 bee ocnbvcdscese ese 96,935 57,876 46,132 13,177 214,120 
EE Bite oniss dan0n.s tt Gs) ch een 90,729 65,755 66,556 17,838 240,878 
i i add ély i to p'hbs 5.06.6.0-660% 95,431 59,434 50,350 14,875 220,090 
eG “  vwosevansncaesveases 109,023 54,717 53,664 15,015 232,419 
CO rr ee ; 111,992 45,959 52,998 12,713 223,662 
EE bce nice Wide + ¢ bn se 110,001 45,102 49,503 10,038 214,644 
I a gee ET ay 113,110 56,161 60,211 11,730 231,212 
CEES BOGE shacsenencdosesacceses 111,016 46,647 49,720 11,869 219,252 
Ph My contosedeevenseicee 103,176 46,392 49,351 11,694 210,613 
SE EE 00 0 He 0040606 ove ceeerss 96,016 51,983 43,652 10,924 202,575 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 


Week ending July 1 to———, 











Wheat to— May 1, ’2 May 2, ’25 April 24, '26 May 1, 26 May 2, '25 
BUEN seecceccecesesesece 72,000 495,000 96,000 2,106,000 25,487,000 
United Kingdom ....... = ...... 368,000 37,000 11,425,000 38,050,000 
Other Europe .......... 224,000 789,000 24,000 12,344,000 59,237,000 
GURNEE cocccceveccceces  sesese S6.000 = ceccce 12,096,000 49,023,000 
Other countries ........ 19,000 70,000 425,000 7,014,000 7,518,000 

DOGG cccwvcescecess *315,000 1,818,000 582,000 44,985,000 179,310,000 

WGI ccccccccecsesccsevece 310,000 218,000 127,000 24,532,000 18,605,000 

GE bead S 066 cbceccenteneens 183,000 77,000 328,000 19,388,000 6,864,000 

EE SeW adc k wt As eOKs 406 os oN 401,000 442,000 389,000 25,098,000 6,150,000 

Ge eb ecWadnvenseensounceede 249,000 4,083,000 296,000 7,614,000 42,418,000 


*Including 9,000 bus via Pacific ports. 





Canada—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada by fiscal years ended March 31, by principal coun- 
tries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920- ae | 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916- = 
4 7 9 67 2 

















Belgium ....... 4 
Bermuda ...... 22 21 17 19 21 18 21 30 17 18 
CS Pee 63 30 52 5 eee eee ose eT" eee 
British Guiana.. 133 154 178 161 141 120 133 126 92 142 
Br. South Africa 53 86 68 77 26 $41 * ese 2 16 127 
Br. West Indies. 683 643 678 596 625 469 523 574 410 349 
GRIMA ccccccsecs 1,082 346 505 271 13 5 bes one ote cas 
GUBR ccccccccce 150 145 255 225 93 38 91 wan eee 3 
Denmark ...... 255 199 296 277 161 2 77 eae eee ove 
MPM  ccccccces 150 119 140 132 22 78 7 Te aah oes 
France .......+:+ ees 1 ees Te eee 18 528 2,672 1,796 1,748 
Finland ........ 170 153 239 253 81 10 Ty’ ove oes oe. 
French W. Ind.. 31 15 17 12 6 2 27 408 6 3 
Germany 1,539 2,072 1,988 675 61 94 TT ve eas wer 
Greece ...... oo 813 263 270 220 14 139 761 
Hongkong 198 149 372 101 50 15 vata ees re 9 
BORE ccccccccce 23 94 88 20 3 wes 57 17 42 291 
SOBRE ccccccces 105 19 112 125 47 oni. 1 ss ae ons 
Netherlands ... 241 195 261 135 62 74 132 nes 53 4 
Newfoundland .. 335 337 375 374 361 309 382 254 346 339 
ee Ae 436 186 457 135 42 1 8 eee 10 131 
ee 239 248 320 199 53 31 ee eee eee 
Roumania ..... cee ose oe sae ee ows 32 Te 
Russia ......... 370 1,453 4 117 15 sae 64 130 
Sweden ........ 69 69 122 89 22 10 2 ‘on 
0 Ee see eee oo6 ses ae 26 662 
\ , . ME eeeEee eee 3 30 261 110 215 55 awe er ese 
U. Kingdom ... 3,005 3,275 4,234 4,724 4,736 2,747 5,825 5,254 6,604 4,031 
United States .. 14 57 222 612 570 1,188 30 9 519 185 
Venezuela ...... 121 120 130 196 68 16 29 one 9 80 
Others .......«. 284 671 288 295 74 47 63 20 8 15 
Totals...... 10,083 11,029 11,715 10,225 7,414 6,017 8,863 9,205 9,931 7,426 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 





TAly wccceccces 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 
August ....... 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September .... 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 
October ....... 1,013 1,852° 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 
November .... 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 
December ..... 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 
January ...... 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 
February ..... 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 
March ........ 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 
April ......00. eee 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 
MOY cccccccees eee 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 
JUNE ...-eeeee eee 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 

Totals - *7,362 13,896 17,263 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 


Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 
*Nine months. 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 


Taly ..cccccees 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 226 605,059 7,325 
August ....... 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 
September .... 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
October ...... 4,355 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 
November ... 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
January ...... 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 
February ..... 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 
March ........ 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 
April sees eee 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641. 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 
May 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 





June .......... ... 7,070 4,976 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 





Totals.... 43,213 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 


Totals, by calendar years, >. bushels (000’s yam 
1925 1924 1923 922 1921 1920 919 1918 917 916 
86,526 166,302 98,533 184, 692 280,058 218,287 148, 086 111,177 106, 196 180 050 
*Nine months. 
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HEN I was asked to prepare this 

paper, it seemed to me that it 

would be unnecessary to repeat 
what, to me, has at all times appeared 
so self-evident. 

It has truly been said that the most 
uncommon sense is common sense, and 
the more I see of the milling business as 
conducted by a great many, the more 
forcibly is the fact apparent that this 
sense is rare in the craft. 

As I have often been asked what rules 
are followed by those who achieve suc- 
cess in this calling, in which I am happy 
to say I was fortunate to a reasonable 
degree, it. occurred to me that possibly 
it might help some hesitating one who 
will hear or read this to strive to adopt 
what, to me, always appeared common 
sense methods, 

Possibly I began milling with an ad- 
vantage over some, in that my early 
training was in a retail business, gradu- 
ating into the wholesale way; from which 
it seemed a far jump into flour milling. 
I first learned the trade of milling so as 
to be conversant with the grades of 
wheat and flour and to be able to tell 
whether the best results are obtained; 
then I applied the following rules: 

(1) To buy my wheat when and where 
I could to the best advantage. 

(2) To make the best flour which could 
be gotten out of the wheat. 

(3) To sell only for cash or sight 
draft; and above all 

(4) To sell the flour for all I could 
get, and never for less than cost. 

With your patience I will take up these 
rules as briefly as possible in the hope 
that those of you who have tried to adopt 
them will be encouraged to continue in 
the endeavor, and by so doing help 
yourselves and the whole trade. 


BUYING WHEAT 


THIS I tried to get from as near first 
hands as possible, buying it on its mer- 
its absolutely, regardless of the inspec- 
tion. It is doubtless more troublesome 
than to buy futures or elevator receipts, 
but it pays. It has been my impression 
that for a number of years the elevator 
companies have made an abnormal profit 
at the expense of the millers. They have 
simply taken advantage of the indolence 
and lack of resourcefulness of the millers. 
I do not mean to advise millers to own 
or attempt to run elevator lines, in fact 
I strongly advise against it, as this is a 
business of itself and to do it well re- 
quires the whole and undivided attention 
of any ordinary man. 

Being simply what the name implies, a 
merchant miller, it is needless to say that 
I never “hedged” or bought or sold “op- 
tions.” I used what is given to every 
ordinary man, my best judgment, to 
stock up when wheat appeared to be 
reasonably cheap, but to stock up only 
to a reasonable amount, not attempting 
to own it all. You will understand, how- 
ever, that local conditions surrounding 
must govern the action in each individual 
case in the purchase of wheat. 


TO MAKE THE BEST FLOUR POSSIBLE 


THIS rule is so obvious that it seems 

supererogatory to dwell upon it. I 
believe there was a time when some mill- 
ers made their flour only just good 
enough to pass. We made the best pos- 
sible flour which could be gotten out of 
the wheat and, in consequence, had few 
claims on account of quality. 

I can truthfully say that I lost only 
one customer on account of quality in ail 
the time I was in the business, and I 
would not have lost him had I not been 
too positive and rather arbitrary in my 
treatment of him. 


TO SELL FOR CASH OR SIGHT DRAFT ONLY 


(THERE is no good reason why a miller 

should sell on any other terms than 
cash or sight draft. He pays cash for 
his wheat, labor, and all his supplies, 
and should not be asked to furnish the 
capital for buyers as he does when ke 
sells arrival draft or any number of days 
after sight. You can’t even buy an 


automobile (this is not sarcasm, though 
the immediate past and present condi- 
tions of the milling business might imply 
that such is meant) without paying the 
cash in advance before it is shipped. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Some Common Sense Maxims for Mill Management 





R. ESPENSCHIED, in the accompanying letter of acknowledgment of 

friendly comment on his “Recollections,” recently published in this jour- 
nal, recalls an address delivered by him at the Millers’ National Federation 
Mass Convention at Milwaukee 20 years ago, the text of which was subse- 
quently given circulation in pamphlet form. 

Millers of every generation doubtless regard their own situation, with its 
attendant difficulties, as exceptional and quite different from everything that 


has gone before. 


Yet the reading of Mr. Espenschied’s recently published 


reminiscences and, even more, of what he said about flour mill management 
in an address 20 years ago, go to show that changes are in detail and that the 


fundamentals of milling continue much the same. 


With the single exception 


of what he had to say about hedging, with which a majority of larger millers 
of today probably would not find themselves in agreement, nearly all of Mr. 
Espenschied’s simple manual of milling conduct of 20 years ago applies as 


truly today as it did then. 


Because it so aptly illustrates this fact as well as 


because of the sound sense which it contains, the text of the address is here 


published in full. 


EDITOR THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





Why should the miller, whose product 
yields the smallest margin of profit of 
any business in existence, do business 
differently ? 

You may say the demand is not so 
fierce as for automobiles, but I contend 
that it is, and even more so. The public 
could get along without the autos, but 
your product is indispensable. 


NEVER TO SELL FOR LESS THAN COST 


NEVER sold a barrel of flour for less 

than cost. When I could not get that, 
I shut down. If you do not think highly 
of your product, how can you expect the 
consumer to do so? Another thing that 
you should remember (and I wish I 
could impress this on you all in such a 
way that you will think of it every day) 
and that is that the FLOUR BUYER 
NEEDS YOUR FLOUR FULLY AS 
MUCH AS YOU NEED TO SELL IT. 

He needs flour to do business with, 
and he needs yours because his trade 
likes it. He does not care what the price 
is, so long as he can make a profit on it, 
and it is part of your business to help 
him make a profit. 

Remember, also, that you do not fix 
the price. That is done for you by the 
wheat market. So don’t consider it nec- 
essary to make apologies for the price of 
your product. Perhaps you are not con- 


scious of it, but you all constantly apolo- 
gize, if not in word, then in deed. 

Be sure and know how much it really 
costs you to make a barrel of flour; 
figuring, not on your capacity, but on the 
average daily output at time of making 
sale, and how many bushels it takes, and 
what the percentages are. If you have 
used ordinary business sense in buying 
your wheat and know what is going on 
in the mill, you can safely face the com- 
petition of your neighbor. 

If you cannot get a profit, or at least 
cost, shut down the mill and wait for bet- 
ter times, which always have and always 
will come if you only have patience. I 
know it takes more courage to shut down 
when you cannot get cost than to run at 
a loss, but if you don’t do it, you will 
never get far ahead. 

They say these are exceptional times, 
but it may comfort you to know that I 
have seen worse ones. We never at- 
tempted to run all the year round; if 
we could get 10 months’ run in a year, we 
considered ourselves fortunate. There 
were times when we were down two 
months at a stretch, and on one occasioa 
over three, and yet we made money every 
year. My predecessor, Stephen Gardner, 
whose milling career dated from the 
thirties, often told me that one might 
expect one good year out of every five, 





Editor The Northwestern Miller, 
Dear Sir: 


dictate personal letters. 


columns? 





millers’ meeting in Chicago. 








CHARLES ESPENSCHIED FORESEES A 
GOOD YEAR FOR MILLING 


I am in receipt of so many kind letters commending my 
“Recollections” and Mr. Edgar’s supplement (which I consider the best 
of all) that it is impossible for me to answer all as I would like to do. 

I have no clerk and, besides, I have ever been too old-fashioned to 
As my longhand is not improving, I have, out of 
consideration to my friends, taken to pounding the typewriter. 

May I trouble you to deliver my message of thanks through your 


I also regret that physical disability prevented my attending the recent 
I believe that I might have had a “message” 
| for them, even though it would have been a “twice told tale.” 

The coming year has, to me, all the promise and earmarks of being 
the best milling year there has been since the war—when the government 
| compelled millers, against their will, to make money. 

This is not the place to analyze the reasons, but suffice to say that I 
am willing to go on record that this will be so to those who will steadfastly 
adhere to the simple principles I tried to voice in “Common Sense Mill 
Management,” printed in The Northwestern Miller, and which I read 
before the Mass Convention at Milwaukee in June, 1906. 

As the “proof of the pudding, etc.,” I will repeat that I made money 
every year of the 10 that I was in business at Hastings, and I ascribe 
it entirely to my stubborn adherence to those axioms. 

Also (I may be pardoned for telling it) several millers have been good 
enough to say that they dated their success (which had been satisfactory) 
entirely to the adoption of these “rules”; that before they had read the 
piece they had a hard time to make both ends meet, and that, after adopt- 
ing them, they steadily made money. 

Every word of that pamphlet is as applicable now as it was then. So 
let every miller apply it to himself, regardless of what the other fellow is 
doing, and, my word for it, he will be glad at the end of the year that 
he did so; and HE WILL NEVER CHANGE AGAIN, EITHER. 


Respectfully, 
Cuartes EspeNscHIED. 
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and that it was policy “to keep your 
spoon ready and your cup right side up 
during the other four, so that when jt 
did rain mush you could catch it.” What 
he meant was to keep your mill and 
working capital in good shape during 
these dull times, so that when good times 
come you will be ready to take advan- 
tage of them. Plan your changes, re- 
pairs and improvements ahead to be tak- 
en in hand when you are forced to shut 
down. This will “save your face” and 
take off some of the odium if you lack 
the moral courage to own up that condi- 
tions are against you. 

The rules that I have spoken of I had 
from Mr. Gardner, and I was not too 
proud to adopt them because they were 
so simple and self-evident. Methods 
may change, but PRINCIPLES NEV- 
ER. I am afraid that many in the 
trade confound method with principle, 
and that is probably the main reason of 
the long continued hard times. 

If time permitted, I would like to 
dwell on the matter of cost and yield, 
There has been so much said about this 
that one would think every miller in the 
land was fully posted, but when one sces 
in the local column of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, as we did recently, that a 
number of millers were surprised, on 
taking stock Jan. 1, that the yield was 
so much more than they had figured on, 
it staggers one. No wonder they made 
no money, and their ignorant competi- 
tion prevented others from doing so. 

It is hardly conceivable that at this 
day there are large mills which do not 
know every day what their yield or per- 
centage of grades is, but I am told that 
there are a number of them that do not 
know, and they are managed by wide- 
awake, progressive men. 

If this is true, I hope they will read 
this and mend their ways. 

You should have a yield every day and 
know to the pound how much flour you 
made, and how much wheat it took and 
what the percentages. If your mill is 
not rigged to do this, I advise you to go 
home and do it at once even if you have 
to borrow the money; it will prove the 
best investment you have ever made in or 
about your plant. 

One of the most pernicious practices 
or methods that has crept into the busi- 
ness, and out of which the Federation 
cannot help you, is the custom of selling 
for “future shipment” or “to be ordered 
as wanted.” This has become as bad, if 
not worse, than the obsolete practice of 
consigning. The principle is as bad as 
the consigning habit and I believe is even 
more demoralizing. You may say that 
competition has forced you into this ruin- 
ous practice. So they said about con- 
signing, but the few resolute ones in the 
trade, who declined to let the flour han- 
dlers dictate their business, made it evi- 
dent that they would be the only sur- 
vivors, and when it dawned on the trade 
that they could do business by selling 
their product direct, consigning was soon 
a thing of the past—the method which 
probably was once a necessity, at least 
a convenience, soon became obsolete. 

Is it not about time that the trace 
awoke to the fact that they can make 
this method of booking ahead also obso- 
lete? 

It is for each individual miller to apply 
the remedy. Adopt the uniform sales 
contract and stick to it. Let the other 
fellow book the orders ahead and far 
beyond the buyers’ needs. If the market 
goes up, he loses the profit he should 
have had. If the market goes down, you 
can sell the same buyer a car or two as 
he needs it at the market price and so 
help him stand off the miller who loaded 
him up (on his books) far beyond his 
possible or legitimate needs. 


LOSING TRADE 


MAY believe that if their flour is not 

on the market all the time they will 
lose trade. Have you ever considered 
that if a good article is occasionally not 
to be had, the user is likely to want it 
more than ever? It is human nature to 
value that which is difficult to get. My 
word for it, you will not lose a single 
customer if occasionally you are out of 
the market because you will not sell at 
the price. This, of course, is predicated 
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on the assumption that you turn out a 
uniform high product and treat your 
customers as you would like to be 
treated. 

It is a poor boast, indeed, to be able 
to say that you have not lost a day’s 
run in the year, if that year does not 
show an adequate return for your labor 
and anxiety. 

PRICE AGREEMENTS 


HAVE been in combinations and price 

agreements before laws were enacted 
prohibiting it. They have invariably 
failed to accomplish any purpose except 
to embitter millers against each other. 
We have had “Gentlemen’s Agreements” 
and we have had “Posted Money For- 
feits,’ but all came to the same end. 

I will not weary you by entering into 
the reasons which always have and al- 
ways will bring such agreements to 
naught. These reasons must be obvious 
to every thinking, business man. 


INSIST ON A PROFIT 


HE difference of a margin of 10 to 

20 cents per barrel, which means 
either a large loss to you or a reasonable 
profit, is so small that it is hardly, if at 
all, appreciable to even the poorest fam- 
ily. Hence there is no economic reason 
why you are not justified in asking rea- 
sonable remuneration for your labor, and 
particularly as yours is one of the most 
useful occupations. There is no other 
business into which as much thought and 
study is put to improve the product 
and apply economics. The result of this 
thought and skill is that you are produc- 
ing the Best and Most Economical Food 
man has ever had. 

So, stand up, and demand as a right 
that the world yield you a fair return 
on your labor and investment. If you 
each, individually, insist on it, you will 
get it; otherwise, you will not. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRINCIPLE AND 
METHOD 
ONCE more to return to the difference 
vetween method (or practice) and 
principle as pertaining to the milling 
business. The method of disposing of 
flour by consigning it was unsound, and 
never right in principle. I am glad to 
say that this practice has changed. The 
principle of reasonably stocking up on 
wheat when your judgment approves, or 
selling flour when it fetches a good price, 
is sound; but the method of accomplish- 
ing this end by means of “options” and 
sales “to be ordered as wanted” is un- 
sound and dangerous. The former is 
legitimate merchandising, the latter sim- 
ply gambling. 

It goes without saying that the prin- 
ciple of advertising your business is 
sound, but some of the methods are not. 

The principle of knowing what you are 
doing in the way of cost and yield is 
sound. The method some seem to apply, 
that of guessing, is NOT. 

I sincerely trust that these definitions 
are sufficiently clear to cover what I 
wish to impress on you, and I hope you 
will give them prayerful consideration. 

If only some of you will apply to your 
business the unchanging principles which 
I have pointed out, and eschew the faulty 
methods, success will be yours, great 
benefit will redound to the whole trade 
and I shall feel that I have been of some 
little use in pointing out the way. 

“There is no royal road to success,” 
and every one must, in his own best way, 
use the talent God has given him; but 
even the least talented can hope for a 
fair amount of achievement. This he can 
do, notwithstanding the apparent men- 
ace of large aggregations of capital and 
the mills of enormous capacity, if he will 
only apply the principles which are as 
old as time. 

Cuartes EsPenscHien. 





NET PROFITS ARE ANNOUNCED 

New York, N. Y.—The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. of America, in its 
first financial report, including subsidi- 
aries, for the year ended Feb. 27, 1926, 
shows net profit of $11,974,261, after 
depreciation and federal taxes. This is 
equivalent to $5.49 on 1,960,000 no par 
shares of common stock. This company 
was organized during the past fiscal 
year, and took over all of the invest- 
ment of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Co., Inc., and subsidiary companies, 
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“when the old Rock Mill [Golden, Colo.] begins to run. 

Men’s faces, as well as the women’s, lose their worried look. 
Even the little children skip more lightly to the music of its 
humming. They do not understand, but they do know that when 
the old mill runs [it was built in 1865] things are pleasanter at 
home and the table more bountifully spread.” 


Miss Martin goes even further in her “sentimental journey,” 
and thus strikes the lyre: 


It’s just an old mill, weather-beaten and rough, 

But what it puts out is the best kind of stuff; 

And tho’ no fluted columns this old mill can boast, 

It is truly a large-hearted, generous host, 

For it turns out the flour of which housewives make bread, 
That Willie and Jenny and Nelly be fed. 

Just an old mill, weather-beaten and rough, 

But what it turns out is the best kind of stuff. 


“FE when the ol is happy,” writes Susan Hubbard Martin, 








Increasing the Local Consumption of 


Soft Wheat Flour 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


group of soft wheat millers foregather is the means whereby the use of 

soft wheat flour may be increased in the mill’s own territory. The mill- 
ers believe the farmers too frequently bring their soft wheat to the mill, and 
then carry home flour made from other wheat. 

The soft wheat miller does not contend that he should necessarily have 
all the business of his home territory. He is by no means that narrow-minded. 
However, he does believe that he rightfully deserves a bigger percentage of 
the business than he is getting, and hence the seeking of some means whereby 
this end may be gained. 

The problem of increasing the usage of some particular food product is 
an age-old one with food manufacturers. It has been attacked from many 
angles with varying degrees of success. Soft wheat millers can do no better 
than study some of the means successfully employed by other food manufac- 
turers to increase local sales. Keeping in mind their applicability to flour 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that local recipe contests are sales forces 
of almost invariable success. Furthermore, some mills have already tried 
such contests with very satisfactory results. 

There are many advantages to be gained by a mill through a recipe con- 
test, in addition to the advertising of its flour. In the first place, the offer- 
ing of prizes, which need not be large or expensive, just so they are numerous 
enough, creates a desire on the part of the housewife to enter the contest, 
and to do so she will inevitably do some experimental baking with the flour 
in question. 

Such baking will usually be more carefully done than under ordinary 
conditions, and the tastiness of the products of her oven will frequently re- 
sult in a permanently increased use of the flour on the part of the housewife 
without the further incentive of the contest. 

Again, the interchange of information among the housewives of a com- 
munity such as is bound to result from a contest of this character will in- 
crease the general knowledge of how the flour may be best used, and experi- 
ence has proved that this results in increased consumption. 

The knowledge gained by the manufacturer of the best uses of his product 
through such a contest is frequently surprising and valuable. For instance, 
the General Baking Co. conducted a bread recipe contest of huge propor- 
tions in behalf of Bond bread, and received recipes from thousands of house- 
wives, the information obtained being carefully studied in preparing the 
formula for the bread, a fact which has since been extensively used in the 
company’s publicity. 

The additional knowledge the soft wheat miller would gain through such 
a contest for the various and best ways in which his flour might be used 
would be of immense value to him in educating his community to the proper 
use of his flour. 

With the approach of summer and county fairs, the employment of recipe 
contests may be used with increased effectiveness, as has been proved in the 

ast. A recipe and baking contest conducted in connection with a county 
fair will attract housewives from every part of the community, and the re- 
sults in many cases have proved to be far-reaching and lasting. 

Soft wheat millers who are concerned with increasing the use of their 
flour in their own communities will do well to consider carefully a properly 
conducted recipe contest before embarking upon some other line of sales effort. 


OF of the problems almost invariably discussed at length wherever a 
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The Valiant Program of the 
Soft Wheat Millers 


(Continued from page 552.) 
association members changed from a de- 
cline of 8 per cent to a gain of 11 per 
cent, or a net gain of 19 per cent. 

Not all of the work of the associa- 
tion, even in the past, has been concerned 
with self-rising flour, however. For in- 
stance, it has successfully represented 
the interests of the soft wheat milling 
industry before food and feed officials 
regarding the promulgation of standards 
for soft wheat flour and millfeed. 

This association must continue to fea- 
ture the merits of self-rising flour in the 
hot biscuit territory, since this product, 
by virtue of its economy and conven- 
ience, is the best means of holding the 
family trade in the South. It is pre- 
pared, however, to render vital service 
on both plain and self-rising soft wheat 
flour in any section, wherever support is 
offered. Its research laboratories func- 
tion for the benefit of miller, distributor, 
and consumer of soft wheat flour. Its 
advertising and field extension forces 
promote the sale of soft wheat flour, 
plain as well as self-rising. 

Soft wheat millers, individually, have 
a relatively small capacity, though col- 
lectively they are as large as any other 
group of mills. They must stand guard 
together over their territory, ever on the 
alert for trespassers, if they are to con- 
tinue as a representative industry. As 
‘Esop said 2600 years ago, “You can 
break the sticks singly, but you cannot 
break the bundle.” ‘To keep their prod- 
uct constantly before the public as an 
indispensable general purpose flour is 
beyond the resources of scattered mill- 
ers. It requires a closely knit organi- 
zation, motivated by a single purpose: to 
insure the permanency of the soft wheat 
milling industry. 

If the association’s aims could be 
summed up in a phrase, it would be this: 
that each ensuing year might mark an 
increase of service, both in quantity and 
effectiveness, to millers of soft wheat 
flour. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MILLERS 
ARE DECLARED HANDICAPPED 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, April 7.—A 
gloomy picture of flour milling in South 
Australia recently was painted by C. H. 
Johnson, a wheat merchant, before the 
parliamentary royal commission on sec- 
ondary industries. He declared that 
other states in the commonwealth had 
subsidized the millers, and this had re- 
duced the South African trade 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. Johnson stated that, although Vic- 
toria and New South Wales had greater 
milling capacities than South Australia, 
there was less idleness in the mills there 
than in South Australia. He said that 
millers in South Australia also had to 
pay a higher price for wheat than Lon- 
don parity. Western Australia had 
solved the problem by the appointment 
of a pool committee, on which the millers 
had representation, and a similar one for 
South Australia, he thought, would be 
advantageous. 

Cartes J. Matruews. 





VICTORIAN MILLERS’ EXPORT 
BUSINESS IS UNPROFITABLE 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorta, April 7.—Al- 
though Victorian millers have done con- 
siderable over-sea trade thus far this 
year, much of the business has shown 
little profit and has even resulted in 
actual loss in some cases. This is de- 
clared in a measure due to the policy of 
keeping the mill floors clean instead of 
allowing heavy accumulations of supplies, 
and also to the fact that a lot of the 
wheat was purchased at high prices early 
in the season. 

That millers have fared as well as they 
have is because there have been heavy 
demands for bran and pollard, for which 
high rates were freely paid by consum- 
ers who were forced to buy generously 
to insure the condition of live stock. 

Cuartes J. Matrruews. 





Imports of agricultural implements 
into France in 1925 amounted to $7,220,- 
985. 
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Flour Grades and Standards: II 


By George L. Teller 
Of the Columbus Laboratories, Chicago 


N essential in all flours that are to 
be used for food purposes is sound- 
ness. An unsound flour is one which, 

because of the presence of objectionable 
flavors or of other defects, is not suited 
for the making of a palatable and whole- 
some food product. There are various 
causes of unsoundness, among which one 
of the most frequent is a defective con- 
dition of the wheat brought about by 
wetting and heating before grinding. 
Perhaps the least objectionable of the 
changes caused by this condition is the 
growing of the grain, as when wheat is 
wet in the shock. This growing is ac- 
companied by changes in the grain which 
cause it to make a doughy, sticky bread. 
Closely associated with this condition is 
that where the wetting is accompanied 
with a development of molds and bac- 
teria that develop musty flavors and pro- 
duce an increased acidity which may 
work injuriously in the flour when it is 
used. A still more aggravated condition 
of unsoundness is effected when much of 
the grain becomes blackened in a condi- 
tion known as “bin burned,” and devel- 
ops, in addition to the musty and acid 
condition, a pronounced bitter. These 
conditions of unsoundness are, by proper 
means, quite readily distinguishable from 
changes which take place in the flour 
after milling. 

When flour containing an excess of 
moisture is stored in a warm, damp 
place, molds arid bacteria grow in it, 
which give it an unpleasant flavor, in- 
crease the acidity of it and may destroy 
the gluten to such an extent as to make 
it wholly unsuited for food purposes. 
Flours also readily take up flavors with 
which they come in contact, and these 
flavors are sometimes retained so per- 
sistently that bread or other products 
made from the flour becomes objection- 
able and may be wholly unsuited for use. 

The determination of acidity is some- 
times used as a means of detecting the 

resence of unsoundness in flour, and it 
as been proposed to fix standards for 
soundness of flour based upon the 
amount of acidity which they show. 

The acidity of flour is dependent upon 
the mineral matter present or upon cer- 
tain compounds containing mineral mat- 
ter, rather than upon developed acid such 
as comes with unsoundness, and there are 
many flours that are clearly unsound 
which show no increased acidity. Years 
ago, 25 or more, the writer taught his 
students that it was possible to foretell 
with much certainty the amount of ash in 
normal sound flour, from a known type of 
wheat, by determining the amount of 
acidity in it. Many flours as now mar- 
keted, because of treatment in the proc- 
ess of making, have disturbing factors 
which make this relation of the acidity 
to the ash and to the quality of the flour 
less certain. 

We may, by bacterial souring or other- 
wise, have added to a patent flour con- 
taining 0.40 per cent ash and having an 
acidity of 0.10 per cent calculated as 
lactic acid, sufficient acid to double its 
normal acidity and increase it to 0.20 
per cent, which is the normal acidity for 
many clear flours, without being above 
the limit of a standard for acidity, 
which has sometimes been proposed; but 
if when working under such standards 
the acidity of a clear flour were to be- 
come increased by even cne tenth of its 
normal amount, so that it would contain 
.22 per cent of acid, we would exceed the 
limit and the flour might be condemned. 
As a matter of fact, we may add to 
many good, sound flours, during the mak- 
ing of the dough, an amount of lactic 
acid sufficient to double the normal acid 
contents of the flour, and make from the 
flour as good or even a better bread 
than without the acid, and this is true, 
not only of the patent flour, but of the 
straight grades and of the clears. In 
the case of a good clear, we would there- 
fore have an equivalent of 0.40 + al cent 
acidity without injury to it. e addi- 
tion of lactic acid to the extent of one 
tenth of 1 per cent of the flour in the 
making of the dough is quite extensively 
practiced during the warm summer 
months for the Po ea of checking the 
disease of bread known as “rope.” No 


acidity determination of a flour means 
much unless we also know the ash of 


. cannot 


that flour, and the normal relations be- 
tween the acidity found and the ash 
present. 


OF recent years much has been said 

about hydrogen ions in flours; “hy- 
drogen ion” is another name for acidity. 
In flours it may mean more or it may 
mean less than acidity. Acidity of a 
sound, normal flour is due to the phos- 
phoric acid or acid phosphate, which, 
when flours are put in water, forms from 
complex organic substances which are al- 
ways present in sound flours. These 
substances are more abundant in the 
lower grades of flour than in the better 
ones, so that the total acidity resulting 
from the better grades is less than from 
the poorer. Because of various other 
substances present in the lower grades 
of flour in greater quantities than in the 
better grades, the active acidity of the 
lower grades, which is the acidity indi- 
cated by the pH, is distinctly less than 
in the better grades. The addition of 
a given amount of acid to the lower 
grades of flour produces less marked re- 
sults than in the better ones, both as to 
pH and as to the working qualities of the 
flour itself. This is in conformity with 
the well-known principles of fermenta- 
tion as they have been so frequently 
stated by the writer. Fermentation de- 
velops acid in the dough, because one of 
the necessary results of fermentation of 
sugar by yeast is the development of 
certain acids. These acids act upon the 
gluten to soften it, so that it expands 
more readily when the dough is put in 
the oven for baking. The amount of 
acid necessary and, consequently, the 
amount of fermentation necessary, for 
the lower grades of flour is much greater 
than for the better grades. 

In normal sound flours of the better 
grades the acidity, as heretofore com- 
monly expressed, is less than in the 
poorer grades, but the hydrogen ion con- 
tent of the poorer grades, as stated in 
pH, indicates a less marked acidity than 
in the better grades. The pH of flours 
gives no information as to their sound- 
ness or unsoundness, and may give very 
little as to grade. It may or may not 
give information as to the suitableness 
of the flour for baking purposes, and it 
is often much changed by the addition 
of other ingredients to the dough. 


Vj ISCOSITY is another word that those 
interested in flours are now frequent- 
ly ory: It is not a new term as ap- 
plied to flours, but was used even when 
the writer first began studying them. 
Jago’s viscosimeter and other instru- 
ments of its day did not give the results 
which were hoped for them, and have long 
since been forgotten. Recently, viscosity 
tests have been made in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, and interesting results have 
been reported from them, but such tests 
be accepted as the whole key to 
the flour problem, as some would imply. 
Viscosity is sometimes obtained by meas- 
urements on gluten separated from the 
flour by washing and changed by the ad- 
dition of varying amounts of acids, and 
sometimes by other equally arbitrary 
procedure, These are methods which do 
not lend support to great confidence in 
their use for practical results. Speedy 
adoption of imperfect methods of this 
kind serves to confuse rather than clarify 
flour problems in commercial circles. 

It is quite generally recognized that 
the type of flour to a large extent de- 
termines its use, and there are recog- 
nized cracker pear flours, bis- 
cuit flours and bread flours. Because 
different types of flours may each serve 
some special et a best, it does not 
necessarily follow that flours of other 
types may not be so used as also to serve 
well that purpose. Soft wheat flours are 
generally selected for the making of bis- 
cuit rom | pastry, but most excellent bis- 
cuit and most excellent cakes can be 
made from hard winter and from spring 
wheat flours when these flours are so 
used as to adapt them to that pu % 
Spring wheat and hard winter wheat 
flours are especially selected for the mak- 





ing of breads, but soft wheat flours can 
be used to make most excellent bread 
when properly handled, and when it is 
not ee to make any given weight 
and volume of bread from the amount 
of flour used. 

The writer can well remember when 
commercial bread bakers used hard win- 
ter wheat flours very reluctantly, be- 
cause they had been accustomed to using 
only those made from spring wheat. 
When they learned the correct methods 
of using the hard winter wheat flours 
they found them a most excellent article 
for their purpose. 


T° know what a flour is and for what 

purpose it is best suited, we must un- 
derstand several of its characteristics. 
There are well-recognized distinctive dif- 
ferences between flours of different 
grades, and flours are bought and sold 
upon them extensively in all markets, 
not only upon the statement of the mill- 
ers by whom they are made, but upon 
recognized qualities of the flours as de- 
termined by those who are interested in 
them. The fact that market quotations 
on these grades are so universally pub- 
lished and accepted is quite convincing 
on this point, even if there were no other 
evidence, 

It would be of great value to those 
who sell flours and those who buy them 
if it were possible to take a sample and 
by some simple test or examination tell 
the type of wheat from which it was 
made and the grade to which it belongs; 
but, unfortunately, there is not and can- 
not be anything of this kind. Flours and 
flour values are comparative only, and 
what may be a good flour in one year 
may be a comparatively poor one during 
another. There are, however, qualities 
and combinations of qualities in flour 
which enable us to tell with much posi- 
tiveness how it really compares with 
other flours of known value. 

That there are such constant similari- 
ties among and differences between flours 
and grades thereof makes it clear that 
there are well-established means of fix- 
ing upon the choice of wheats and the 
selection of mill streams to make up the 
different flours and grades and keeping 
them uniform. Among these means, the 
skillful use of the flour slick and the 
baking test have played an important 
part. We also have, in addition to these, 
other and very useful tests, among which 
are the gluten, ash, absorption and mois- 
ture. Because it has been found that 
there are differences in the amount of 
gluten, or protein, and ash in different 
grades of flour, some have urged the 
adoption of standards based upon the 
amount of gluten and the amount of ash 
present. They would restrict bread flours 
to a fixed minimum amount of gluten, 
forgetting that we might awaken some 
fine morning after the harvest of a new 
crop and find that we must dine on bis- 
cuit, for there would be few bread flours. 
The amount of gluten in flour from the 
same type of wheat varies from year to 
year, depending upon ripening condi- 
tions, and among those wheats of which 
the flours are used chiefly for bread 
purposes it has been found to vary from 
9% to 12 per cent in the better grades. 
Any attempt at fixing a standard of this 
kind for gluten which could not be modi- 
fied to meet seasonal variations would be 
wholly unworkable. 


SINGLE-TRACK standard like ash 
necessarily excludes both ways, for 
if we provide a fair working maximum 
for a patent flour, all flours with that 
ash or below it must necessarily be 
classed as patents, although it would in- 
clude a great many straight grade flours. 
Such a standard would therefore serve 
to confuse rather than to clarify. In 
reality it would often provide for the 
selling of a straight grade at the price 
of a patent. On the other hand, unless 
the limit is extreme, we would class as 
straights many flours which have all oth- 
er characteristics of a patent. 
While, comparatively speaking, the 
ash of flours } wo not vary qrealty for 


the same grades from season to season, 
neither is there a wide range, perha 
a few hundredths of 1 per cent only, 
between the ash of some of the different 
grades even from the same wheat. The 
seasonal differences for the same grades 
of flour are sometimes greater than the 
average difference between distinctly 
different grades from the same general 
type of wheat milled at nearly the same 
time. The nature of. wheats of the same 
general type and for the same season 
is modified greatly by the place of 
growth. When we consider that there 
are many different types of wheats and 
flours in the market, and that we may 
have blends of various kinds, our diff- 
culties are greatly multiplied. The ash of 
some 100 per cent soft wheat flours is 
approximately the same as that of a 
spring wheat standard patent. A blend 
of equal parts of a soft winter wheat 
patent with an ash of .35 per cent and 
a hard winter clear with an ash of .60 
per cent has the same ash as an average 
spring wheat standard patent, namely, 
48 per cent, and yet we readily recognize 
that there is a marked difference in the 
qualities of the two flours. Ash tells 
nothing as to the kind of wheat used, 
and if we rely on a statement of infor- 
mation for that, why not rely upon such 
information also for the grade of flour 
produced? 


WE cannot fix color value of a flour 

by the amount of a fleeting yellow 
which we may extract from it. ft today 
is and tomorrow is not—even in an in- 
stant, in the twinkling of an eye, it is 
not. But there are very distinctive and 
characteristic differences in the so-called 
colors of different grades of flour which 
are as apparent to the trained eye after 
the yellow is removed as before, and 
sometimes even more so. 

This characteristic difference is often 
as apparent in bread baked from the 
flour, when the bread is properly made 
for this examination, as it is in the pre- 
pared color slide. The color as seen in 
the bread has a greater significance, for 
the color of the bread determines more 
positively its value to the user. ‘The 
bread made for this purpose need not 
be the best bread which the flour will 
produce, and it may be well that it 
should not be. It must, however, be 
such a bread that it will show charac- 
teristic differences or similarities when 
compared with a similar loaf, made un- 
der like conditions from a flour of known 
kind and quality. It is recognized that 
there are differences in bread due to the 
amount of fermentation or to the amount 
of proof, but an experienced eye will 
distinguish between such differences and 
those which arise from differences in the 
grade of the flour used. Slight differ- 
ences in bread volume are less important 
than other matters in the bread; these 
are produced by various causes, and in 
the commercial Lebeiben there often are 
very appreciable differences in the vol- 
ume of the many loaves produced from 
the same dough. 

We cannot send our flours to the 
wholesale bakery to determine their 
bread making qualities, as some one has 
suggested. A large proportion of the 
flours milled are not used in commercial 
bakeries. It is no disparagement to such 
bakeries to say that the art of making 
bread is by no means confined to them. 
Modern baking science has reached a 
high degree of perfection, and when, as 
now, skillful baking engineers produce 
machines that at convenient intervals re- 
ceive flour in half ton lots, and in the 
course of a few hours, without the touch 
of human hand to the product, turn it 
into a stream of uniform and well-baked 
loaves of bread, a carefully traincd 
young man or woman, working under 

resent conditions in a well-equipped 
aboratory, can with reasonable care turn 
out a loaf of bread of such character 
that it will show the difference between 
a patent and a straight grade flour. The 
bread thus produced will also show other 
conditions which cannot be very weil 
known by other means, such as soundness 
or various forms of unsoundness. 

The system of fixing the color value 
of a flour by comparing it with that of 


one of known quality is consistent with 
facts, and is apparently the only satis- 
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factory method by which the color value 
of a flour can be determined and ex- 
pressed. The method of giving a patent 
four a value of 100 per cent and a clear 
from the same type of wheat a less per- 
centage value, depending upon the mar- 
ket price, is logical and not wholly arbi- 
trary. Observations of the market price 
of flours of different grades from the 
same type of wheat, extending over a 
perod of many years, have shown that 
there are very constant, although not 
wholly unvarying, relations between the 
market prices of these different grades. 


F we compare the colors of the flours 

on a properly prepared color slide, we 
will see a very characteristic difference 
between the colors of the several grades, 
and also find the same or corresponding 
differences in a properly prepared loaf 
of bread. If we compare different 
grades of flours produced by the same 
mills a day or a week later, we shall find 
similar differences, and within reasonable 
limits they will be continuous from 
mont!: to month, especially if we select 
those mills that keep their plants under 
proper control and their flours uniform. 
If we extend our observations to other 
mills. using the same type of wheat, we 
shal! find very much the same differ- 
ences, and will be able to recognize the 
type of flour when we see it compared 
in this way. We shall find also that 
there is a very constant relation between 
the gluten and the ash, and the absorp- 
tion of the different grades, and by com- 
paring these factors in an unknown flour 
with those of flours of known quality, we 
are able to fix the kind of flour we are 
examining, and often to place a wholly 
unknown flour and to fix its grade and 
the type of wheat from which it was 
made. Not only are we able to make 
comparisons at the time of examination 
when we have the flours at hand, but we 
can express them in figures by which we 
and others can know the value at a 
future time. 

Such a method of grading flours has 
been used by the Columbus Laboratories 
for the past 24 years, and we have every 
reason to believe that it has been found 
of much value to the many who have 
taken advantage of it. Having followed 
this system of examining flours daily 
from year to year during this period, I 
belicve that we are justified in speaking 
with some feeling of assurance as to the 
possibilities in this work. 

There are differences between different 
grades of hard winter wheat flours sim- 
ilar to those between different grades of 
spring wheat flour, as produced by the 
same mills and by different mills at sub- 
stantially the same time, and also be- 
tween different grades of soft winter 
wheat flours, but here, owing to the na- 
ture of the flours themselves, it is per- 
haps less marked. 

The most important flours produced in 
this country are spring wheat flour, hard 
winter wheat flour, soft winter wheat 
flour and Pacific Coast soft wheat flour, 
to which we might also add durum wheat 
flour. Minneapolis may be looked upon 
as the leading milling center for the first 
of these types, and Kansas City for the 
second. The leading soft wheat flour 
mills are found at present in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Michigan. St. Louis 
was formerly the leading milling center 
for this type of flour. The Pacific Coast 
flours naturally center around Portland. 

If it is desired to establish flour stand- 
ards, it would be possible for mills pro- 
ducing these different types of flours to 
co-operate with each other in making 
such standards, much as was done in St. 
Louis in former years and has been de- 
scribed in the first installment of this 
article. These standards could be modi- 
fied from time to time to meet seasonal 
requirements. Standards of this kind 
would be rational, and consistent with 
conditions in the flour industries. 





Wheat Stocks and M t 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States wheat stocks and movement as 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 





April 24— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms. .534,000 703,000 622,000 
RPO bso Voeseces's 44,544 177,800 70,260 
ImpowOh 60200 sceeeee 14,074 6,400 24,537 

Stocks April 24— ; 

At terminals ........ 33,998 53,650 58,348 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 41,432 
Week's decrease ..... 8,583 


45,950 
6,803 


75,829 
6,098 











Mandel Miesbaum wrote to his grocer: 

“Dear Friend: I would like you to send 
me a bag of pepper. I may also require 
some vanilla and some spice. I will go 
to the larder and verify. . . I have 
been to the larder and found that we 
have both vanilla and spice. I also 
found that we still have a bag of pepper, 
so that will also not be required. I am, 
Yours truly, etce.”—Der Gétz (Vienna). 

- * 


A BURNING THIRST 

The salesman had dined well, but per- 
haps not too wisely, in a neighboring 
town, and arrived at Hickville to find 
that there was not a room to be had in 
the local hotel. The night clerk, how- 
ever, had compassion on him, and said 
that, as he was an official of the local 
church, he would let him in there, and 
he could thus obtain shelter for the 
night. 

Hickville to a man was awakened at 
4 a.m. by the excited ringing of the 
church bell,—the town’s fire alarm. As 
no sign of a fire could be seen, the crowd 
ran to the church and the mayor entered 
to see what was the matter. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked of the sales- 
man, who was pulling for all his worth 
on the bell rope. 

“Jug iced water, boy, and make it 
snappy; I ’spect shervice here.”—Con- 
tributed. 

+ * 

The dentist had been trying to collect 
a bill for a set of false teeth. 

“Did he pay you?” asked his wife. 

“Pay me! Not only did he refuse to 
pay me, but he actually had the effrontery 
to gnash at me—with my teeth !”’—Maple 
Leaflet. oe 


It is stated that the Oxford crew is al- 
lowed beer, port, champagne, tea and 
milk, but no water. It is pitiful to see 
the eight looking thirstily at the stuff as 
they row on it.—Punch. 

* a 

The Modernist says “There ain’t no 
hell” and the Fundamentalist says “The 
hell there ain’t.”—-W ocomobiling. 

* * 
THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 

Lawyer: “Tell how the accident oc- 
curred.” 

Witness: “Well, the car shot out of a 
garage, exceeding the speed limit, and 
knocked the fellow flat on his back and 
ran over him. The fellow was slightly 
intoxicated, stepped in front of the car, 
which was going at the rate of 10 miles 
an hour, was softly brushed aside and—” 

“What! How could it happen both 
ways?” 

“Don’t ask me. 
sides of it.”—Life. 
S..& 

Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school 
during writing time): “Henry, why are 
you not writing?” 

Henry: “I ain’t got no pen.” 

Teacher: “Where’s your grammar?” 


I’m just telling both 


Henry: “She’s dead."—Dry Goods 
Economist. 
ee 
A TRAGEDY 


At the intersection of two busy thor- 
oughfares a pedestrian hesitated, giving 
every evidence of panic. From one direc- 
tion a motor car was bearing down upon 
him; from another an auto truck was 
coming from behind; and a taxicab was 
speedily rushing toward him. 

The unfortunate man glanced about 
him hopelessly, then desperately turned 
his upward. Di y above him a 
disabled airplane was in rapid descent. 

It appeared, then, that there was for 
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him but one recourse. He was standing 
upon a manhole cover. Quickly — 
the lid, he jumped into the hole—an 
was run over by a subway train!—The 
Country Gentleman, 

* > 

Browne: “If you think there’s some- 
thing wrong with your heart, why don’t 
you consult the specialist?” 

Bazter: “I'm afraid he'll say it is 
something fatal.” 

“Oh, nonsense! He wouldn’t—he’s an 
awfully good sort.”—Answers. 

. * 

Passenger (after the first night on 
board ship): “I say, where have my 
clothes gone?” 

Steward: “Where did you put them?” 

Passenger: “In that little cupboard 
there, with the glass door to it.” 

Steward: “Bless me, sir, that ain’t no 
cupboard. That’s a porthole.—Reynolds 
Newspaper (London). 

* @# 


‘ you think hair restorers are any 
good?” 
“They have done me a lot of good.” 

“Did they give you new hair?” 

“No. A new villa. I invented one.”— 
Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 

= 7. 

Dentist: “I didn’t know that you had 
had this tooth filled before. I see there 
is some gold on my drill.” 

Patient: “I haven’t. I think you must 
have struck my back collar stud.”— 
Punch. 





‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—LIVE SALESMAN TO SELL AS 
side line a cod liver oil product for poul- 
try; good seller, liberal commission. Write 
box 62, Milwaukee, Wis., for our proposi- 
tion. 





WANTED 


Salesmen and traveling brokers of 
proven ability for south Georgia by 
large soft wheat mill producing 
quality flours of excellent reputa- 
tion. Give age, experience, name of 
previous employers and several ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 
“Southern Miller,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED 


A large spring wheat mill wishes to 
correspond with a laboratory chem- 
ist and baker, one capable of mak- 
ing outside demonstrations when 
necessary. Give references, past ex- 
perience, age—married or single— 
and full history in first letter. De- 
sirable position for capable man of 
good personal habits. Address 654, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AGGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN MILL 
manufacturing quality flour at competitive 
prices wants reliable representatives for 
eastern and central states; replies consid- 
ered strictly confidential. Address 635, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


A high grade spring wheat mill 
wants an aggressive salesman to 
represent it in Wisconsin, on either 
a salary, commission—or both— 
basis. Must be able to produce re- 
sults. Replies will be considered 
confidential. Address 655, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BAKING DEMONSTRATOR WITH SALES 
ability, successful in holding baking 
trade, wishes to make a change; best of 
references. Address 600, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER 


who has successfully managed good- 
sized milling companies in South- 
west and Northwest is available. 
Address 1076, 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


care Northwestern 





CHEMIST AND BAKER, 13 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, last six years chief chemist and 
trouble man with large northwestern mill; 
references. Address 656, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WITH EXPERIENCE, MILLING 
and baking, desires Northwest location; 
competent, reliable, references; invites cor- 
respondence. Address 653, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN WHEAT OR RYE 
mill, of any capacity; can do millwright 
work; Minnesota or Wisconsin preferred; 
best of references; state salary. Address 
638, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN—16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
covering New York state, selling flour and 
feed; excellent references and trade ac- 
quaintance; available June 1. Address 
648, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A HIGH GRADE PRACTICAL FLOUR 
man who has had experience selling stocks 
and bonds wishes to connect with a live 
milling company to sell flour in the field. 
Address 636, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, BAKER—WISHES POSITION 
with mill in laboratory or bakery service 
department; college training, seven years’ 
laboratory and 12 years’ bakery experi- 
ence. Address 644, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MILLER 
with technical training, now employed, 
would like to make a change; wants a 
medium-sized northwestern mill and can 
guarantee’ results. Address 650, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
36, wide practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat; have followed milling since 
a boy in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; familiar 
with all systems; guarantee best results. 
Address 993, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT IN 500- 
to 3,000-bbl mill, hard or soft wheat; 
qualified to handle any size mill with good 
results; fine past record with large mills; 
best of references; come any time, go 
anywhere. A. Christ], 333 Fargo Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 

SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN WANTS 
connection with southwestern mill; 10 
years’ selling experience, seven of which 
were with one mill in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee; can sell quality flour. Address 
620, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
favorable acquaintance in Indiana, south- 
ern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, would 
like position June 1; have good trade with 
jobbers and wholesale bakers; salary and 





commission; references or bond. Address 
1075, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 30 
years’ experience producing highest grades 
spring and winter hard wheat short pat- 
ent for family trade and longer patents 
for bakers, and pure bran, in mills 400 
bbls and up; correspondence or personal 
interview solicited. Address 645, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN TO BAKING IN- 
dustry in Michigan; 12 years’ selling ex- 
perience, 10 years with one mill; 20 years’ 
baking experience; successful in holding 
bakery trade; best references. Address 
630, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SPRING WHEAT FLOUR CON- 
nection for eastern Pennsylvania territory; 
salary, expense basis, by one with master 
results and 10 years’ experience with large 
acquaintance; want quality flour; also 
want connection with a future; honest, 
active, excellent references; 36 years of 
age. Address 621, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 200 
to 400 bbis, by a thorough miller and 
millwright of 26 years’ experience; have 
real high class knowledge of the business 
and will guarantee results far enough 
above average to make double my salary, 
and if you are satisfied with average re- 
sults don’t answer this ad; No. 1 recom- 
mendations as to character and ability. 
Address 626, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 500 
to 1,000 bbis; prefer mill in western 
states producing flours principally for bak- 
ery trade; have milled with laboratory in 
connection and can produce flours of high 
absorption, good color and good loaf vol- 
ume; am employed and can offer excellent 
reasons for desiring a change; will furnish 
any information desired, to interested par- 
ties; can come on 30 days’ notice and 
would like to secure a position by June 1. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL EOR SALE 
Flour and Corn Meal Combined 
Flour capacity 400 bbls. 
Meal capacity 500 bbls. 
Bank forced to take property; will 
sacrifice for 26c on the dollar. 
Write Box 28, Lawrence, Kansas 


MILLS WANTED 





A HIGH GRADE MILLER AND BUSINESS 
man wishes to purchase a 60- to 100-bbl 
mill; he wishes to operate the mill on 
shares for one year, taking option to pur- 
chase at the end of that time. Address 
627, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four late style Alsops in excellent 
shape, crated for immediate shipment; 
price reasonable. Standard Mill Supply 
Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








MIXED FEED PLANT FOR SALE—PROP- 
erty located in heart of produce and job- 
bing district of Richmond, Va; has own 
siding of 145 feet, paralleled by jointly 
owned railroad company tracks; capacity, 
six cars; elevator, feed mixing and load- 
ing equipment, modern in every respect; 
concrete bins and walls, maple floors, au- 
tomatic sacking, loading chutes; bin ca- 
pacity 35,000 bus; capacity sacked grain 
and feed, 15 carloads; capacity mixing 
plant, 10 tons per hour; great opportunity 
here to command immense territory in 
mixed feed trade; heart greatest dairying 
and poultry section of South; no local 
competition of consequence. This is a real 
opening for capable manufacturer with 
some capital. A. L. Adamson, 913 Hull 
Street, Richmond, Va. 





Keep Your Stockings Clean! 


The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 

Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 

dust collectors more thoroughly and in 

half the time without dismantling. 
Write for further information. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON. MASS, 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 








THE GRIGGS & BALL CO. 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


had us build this Fire Proof Plant 
to replace one lost by fire. 


This is the Second Plant of 
Fire Proot Construction 


A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


built for them in four years. 


Now 1s THe Time, Not EventTuatiy 





May 12, 19; 


LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 





—y 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





Capital Deposited in U. S 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














U. S. Branch Assets...... 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
ou Cee Nae CPS ne ae wits $2,922,372 


200,000 
883,109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








25, Beaver Street 


F. H. PRICE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 








CHARLES W. SExTON COMPANY 
Insurance—since1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 





~ Mitt Mutua Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mutvat Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Tl), 











There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 


sells. 


The world over, S. George 


Company paper sacks are the 


sota, 


ee pt Ste 
Oe Pe gest 


products. 


Rar Fas ee 
Te te sree 


np 


x 
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standard of excellence. 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


In Minne- 


S/GEORGE COMPAN 


gWELLSBURG, W. VA ° § 


+ 
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Flour Mill Appraisers Ws.ms*>s 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















